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No. 5 JANUARY—MARCH, rors VOLE 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE WAR 


ILL the readers of Tut Unpoputar be generous 
enough to accept the disavowal of arrogance in 
the title of this essay? They may be assured that, if the 
writer makes any pretensions to philosophy, it is only on 
the very modest basis of the Horatian command to wonder 
at nothing — nil admirart. Sitting in his study and con- 
ning the daily reports of the war and some of the innumer- 
able opinions it has called into type, going about among 
his friends and listening with stopped mouth to their 
clamorous comments, such a man might well be impressed 
by the wide-spread surprise and consternation over the 
grim reality thrust upon us, and might be saddened by his 
inability to share in. those feelings. He would be humil- 
iated at times by the reproach of pessimism, in answer to 
his occasional apologetic protests; and so would try to 
flatter himself with the hope that his lack of wonder was 
philosophical, and that perhaps others were not so much 
amazed as, in their desire to appear humane, their words 
seemed to imply. 

For, after all, what are the facts? Just one hundred 
years ago Europe was coming out of the desolating mad- 
ness of the French Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars, 
exhausted and apparently chastened. But a century is a 
long time to those who believe in the acceleration of 
Progress. Well, just fifty years ago our Civil War was 
dragging to its end, and since then we have seen this suc- 
cession of conflicts: the German-Austrian, the Franco- 
Prussian, the Servo-Bulgarian, the Turco-Russian, the 
Spanish-American, the Anglo-Boer, the Greco-Turkish, 
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the Russo-Japanese, the Italo-Tripolitan, the Balkan, and 
now the European. That is a war at an average interval 
of about four and one-half years, with rather increasing 
frequency towards the close of the period; and still the list 
takes no account of campaigns and conquests which might 
with some propriety be called wars, of internal dissensions 
which threatened or actually effected revolution, and of 
the ceaseless fighting in which no European country was 
involved. Five years was the period which Frederick the 
Great, calculating from history in his day, gave for the 
recurrence of war. It can scarcely be said that within the 
memory of men now growing old we know an era of peace, 
whatever may be the fortune of the coming generation. 

What, then, is the cause of the sudden dismay at this 
latest apparition of war? Why are thoughtful men like 
ex-President Taft, men who have kept a wary eye on the 
doings of mankind, “‘stunned,” as they say, by the tale 
of what is happening? No doubt the sheer extent of the 
action, the millions of soldiers engaged, has something to 
do with their feeling, for we are all of us more or less sub- 
ject to the glamour of magnitude, and think because a 
thing is larger, its quality must be different. No doubt, too, 
the imagination is excited by the devilishness of the new 
- machinery of death, by the power of the long-range guns, 
the insidious terror of craft that’smite inhumanly under 
cover of the water, and drop destruction from the clouds. 
We have never known these things before, and it is almost 
as if we were in the position of a too cunning Frankenstein, 
shuddering at the demon he had created for his own ruin. 
Or it is as if we were finding something more than fiction 
in the fable of the Erewhonians, who feared lest the ma- 
chines they had invented might, in the process of evolu- 
tion, develop into self-conscious automata, and become 
the masters of man instead of his slave: 


There is no security against the ultimate development of 
mechanical consciousness, in the machines possessing little con- 
sciousness now. A mollusc has not much consciousness. Re- 
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flect upon the extraordinary advance which machines have made 
during the last few hundred years, and note how slowly the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms are advancing. The more 
highly organized machines are creatures not so much of yester- 
day, as of the last five minutes, so to speak, in comparison with 
pastitimeane: 

. . . The servant glides by imperceptible approaches into 
the master; and we have come to such a pass that, even now, 
man must suffer terribly on ceasing to benefit the machines. . . 
Man’s very soul is due to machines; it is a machine-made thing: 
he thinks as he thinks, and feels as he feels, through the work 
that machines have wrought upon him... . 

They have preyed upon man’s groveling preference for his 
material over his spiritual interests, and have betrayed him into 
supplying that element of struggle and warfare without which 
no race can advance. The lower animals progress because they 
struggle with one another; the weaker die, the stronger breed 
and transmit their strength. The machines, being of themselves 
unable to struggle, have got man to do their struggling for them: 
as long as he fulfils this function duly, all goes well with him — 
at least he thinks so. 


But beyond the mere effect of numbers and of machin- 
ery on the imagination, there is a deeper dismay at what 
appears for the moment to be the moral débdcle of civiliza- 
tion and the reversal of all our hopes. The other wars we 
could somehow explain away. They were already covered 
with the mist of the past, or they were fought out in some 
remote island or continent, or were between nations of 
Europe that have lingered behind in the march of Progress. 
But now the issue is thrust upon us. Has all our increase 
of knowledge come to this, and shall one of the literary 
harlequins of London cry out with impunity that the age 
of science is preéminently the age of war? Must all the 
talk of peace and the brotherhood of man for these fifty 
or these hundred years end in the human shambles? 
Have our wisest prophets, our contrivers of hope, been 
leading us astray all this time with false lights? And is he 
_ the only philosopher who can comfort himself with the 
words of a poet now more than two thousand years old? 
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Not now I learn that life is but a shadow; 

Nor should I fear to say the seeming wise, 
And those who build high arguments of hope, 
In our dejection bear the larger blame. 

For still of all mankind not one hath peace: 
Fortune may smile, and such a lot I count 
More prosperous indeed — but happy, no man! 


Let me be explicit. [I am not a Nietzschean advocate of 
war, gloating over the preachers of peace; I am not a vic- 
tim of despair; my prayer is always: “‘ Woe, and still woes; 
yet shall the good prevail.” But to one who tries to 
analyze the present state of mind in America, it must be 
evident that the contrast between our exaltation of peace, 
and the actuality of things, has produced a nervous be- 
wilderment not unlike that of Falkland, the troubled 
statesman of the English Revolution, who, “sitting among 
his friends, often, after a deep silence and frequent sighs, 
would, with a shrill and sad accent, ingeminate the word 
Peace, Peace; and would passionately profess that the 
very agony of the war, and the view of the calamities and 
desolation the kingdom did and must endure, took his 
sleep from him, and would shortly break his heart.” 

Now it used to be the belief of an ancient people, super- 
stitious you may call them, yet one of the great promoters 
of civilization, that the invisible powers behind the things 
we see were wont to observe the thoughts and actions of 
mankind with watchful jealousy, and were particularly 
quick to avenge those who, from arrogance or folly, forgot, 
as the saying was, to “think as mortals.”” Upon the minds 
of such men they sent a nemesis, in the form of madness 
or dazed bewilderment. At@ it was named. And to one 
listening today to the language of the press and the street 
it might almost seem as if the avenging gods were not dead. 
Certainly our trouble wears a face strangely like that of 
the daemonic Até, and suggests that we too, instead of 
facing the truth of human nature, may have been floating 
for these hundred years in a haze of arrogant unreality. 
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I say “we,” meaning of course not the sober unregarded 
minority, but the idealogues who have had the ear of the 
multitude. To think as a mortal is to compromise, to 
mediate, to find the golden mean; whereas the world has 
been fluctuating in suspense between two extreme and 
utterly opposed philosophies of life. 

On the one hand the century, especially in its latter 
decades, has been filled with the noise of the prophets of 
war, and of might as in itself the supreme and only right. 
Germany, no doubt, has been the most active workshop of 
this propaganda, with its spirit of militarism and its ideal 
of the Superman. Strange rumors are troubling the brain 
ofthe good unreading citizen. He is hearing the name of 
a certain Nietzsche, who has travestied Darwinism into 
a philosophy of the Will to Power, and has taught thou- 
sands of Germans that ‘‘active sympathy for the weak is 
more dangerous to the human race than any crime,” and 
that ‘‘at the bottom of all distinguished races the beast of 
prey is not to be mistaken.”’ The newspapers are telling 
him of a certain Treitschke, with a whole school of lesser 
historians behind him, who has been drilling university 
students to believe that “‘a nation’s military efficiency is 
the exact coefficient of a nation’s idealism,” and that “‘war 
is the greatest factor in the furtherance of culture.” And 
then, perhaps, his attention is called to a startling book 
by a retired cavalry general of the German army, Friedrich 
von Bernhardi, who not only declared a war of annihila- 
tion with Great Britain the one thing necessary for his 
country, but foresaw with astonishing precision how this 
war was to be waged. 

Words such as these seem now to reverberate with the 
very sound of the Prussian guns; they terrify us. But are 
we as innocent as we appear? May it not be that to some 
extent our innocence is a more flattering name for in- 
dolence of brain and aversion to the frowning truth? I 
suspect that, more than we were aware, we have bowed 
before the image of the Superman. Our Manchester 
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economics, our business expansion, and our practical 
politics have not been entirely unsupported by an in- 
articulate, sometimes a fairly articulate, philosophy of 
success at any hazard, which has an odd resemblance to 
Nietzsche’s perversion of the evolutionary law of struggle 
and survival. We havea few handy aphorisms in place of 
metaphysics; for example, that commerce follows the flag. 
Recently, too, there has been a concerted attempt to 
spread the purer gospel of Nietzsche among the English 
and Americans; and if our lack of intellectualism has made 
such a direct propaganda futile for the most part, the 
lesson, under the disguise of patriotism, has been swallowed 
with considerable avidity. Just now everybody is reading 
a little book by the late Professor Cramb, of Queen’s Col- 
lege, London, introduced in this country with a laudatory 
preface by the Hon. Joseph H. Choate. It is called Ger- 
many and England, and consists of a series of lectures 
delivered last winter in London to applauding audiences. 
It is an eloquent and, in passages, a really noble appeal to 
the sentiment of national duty and obligation; but the 
conclusion of the whole argument is a bold attempt to 
justify the naked philosophy of Might: 


Thus, while preparing to found a world-empire, Germany is 
also preparing to create a world-religion. . . . 

In Europe, I say, this conflict between Christ and Napoleon 
for the mastery over the minds of men is the most significant 
spiritual phenomenon of the twentieth century. ... But it is 
in Germany alone that as yet Napoleonism has acquired some- 
thing of the clearness and self-consistency of a formulated 
Creed, \akale 

In the writings of Nietzsche and of the followers of Nietzsche 
they [the Germans] study the same Napoleonism transforming 
the principles of everyday life, breathing a new spirit into ethics, 
transfiguring the tedious, half-hypocritical morality of an earlier 
generation. . 

Corsica, in a word, has conquered Galilee. 

And the future? All there, is as yet obscure. ... But one 
mighty issue is secured: Germany at least shall not confront 
the twentieth century and its thronging vicissitudes as the wor- 
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shipper of an alien God, thrall of an alien morality. Dazzling 
as Elpore with the dawnstar above her brow, the New Germany, 
knit once more to the divine genius within herself, delivered 
from the loathed burden of the past, the cancer of the centuries, 
confronts the vast darkness. 


So much for what Professor Cramb calls the “legitimate 
impulses” of Germany, her desires to make a world- 
religion of Napoleonism. But what of England? There 
follows in Professor Cramb’s lecture a pretty picture of 
England’s willingness to embrace all the world in her em- 
pire by peaceful means, having indeed fairly had her fill 
of war in the past. But, he continues — 


There still beyond the North Sea is the stern Watcher, un- 
sleeping, unresting, bound to her own fate, . . . waiting for 
every sign of England’s weakness. . . . 

Whatever principle may govern individual friendships, alli- 
ances between nations and states are governed by self-interest 
only; they are valid only so long as mutual fears or mutual de- 
sires persist in equal force. For the friendship of nations is an 
empty name; peace is at best a truce on the battlefield of Time; 
the old myth or the old history of the struggle for existence is 
behind us, but the struggle for power — who is to assign bounds 
to its empire, or invent an instrument for measuring its in- 
tensity? 


Now it is scarcely probable that Mr. Choate, when writ- 
ing his introduction to these lectures, had at heart to com- 
mend so dithyrambic a sermon on the religion of pure force, 
or to uphold before American citizens Professor Cramb’s 
identification of war with “the power which the spirit of 
man possesses to pursue the Ideal.” His introduction, if 
it may be said with due respect, is just another symptom 
of that general distraction into which we have all been 
thrown by the conflicting voices of the age. We are 
caught, as it were, in the vortex caused by the meeting 
of two violent extremes, and the mind is made dizzy. 
For this is a peculiar mark of the times —that along- 
side of the preaching of war and self-justifying power, and 
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above it, and around it, there has flowed an even more 
voluminous stream of talk of a very different sort, oppos- 
ing to it the glories of peace, the beauty of social right- 
eousness, the brotherhood of man, and the naturalness of 
universal sympathy — to Napoleonism opposing the gos- 
pel of humanitarianism. 

There is no need to quote authorities or cite illustrations 
to show the prevalence of these humanitarian doctrines. 
They come to us in a thousand forms, and we recognize 
them under all their disguises. The main current of 
modern legislation flows from a principle of equalitarian- 
ism, which is merely another name for a desire to take 
away from the strong their advantage in the struggle of 
life. It would be difficult otherwise to explain the multi- 
plication of laws designed to destroy the privileges of prop- 
erty and to intrench the privileges of labor; or to account 
for the many-headed movement to eliminate any check 
upon the immediate will of the majority; or to interpret 
the swelling reverence for the word “ people” as expressing 
an idea opposed to the authority of character and educa- 
tion. There is no need, I say, to particularize or to prove 
the existence of these doctrines. 

Perhaps, however, we are not so fully aware of the fact 
that the home of Nietzscheism and Treitschkeism is also 
the land in which their contrary has been developed to 
the highest point in theory and practice. It is in German 
literature today, as represented by Hauptmann and 
Sudermann and their kind, that you will find the crudest, 
or, if you please, the most vivid realization of humanitarian 
sentiment. It was to a German woman that the Nobel 
prize was awarded for the most effective literary aid to 
the propaganda of peace. Above all, it is in Germany that 
Socialism fattened and grew strong, and reared itself as 
the logical and organized enemy of economic and mili- 
tary competition. In that land of intellectualism, more 
clearly than anywhere else, you will find the two phil- 
osophies, or ways of viewing life, presented as hostile 
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ideals which draw the thoughts of men in different direc- 
tions, and exclude any sane compromise. Nor is it much 
of an exaggeration to say that where, in other countries, a 
spirit of compromise exists, as it does in the practical 
minds of England, this is due more to an unintelligent 
adherence to tradition than to a rationally discovered 
law of mediation. 


No doubt it is a weakness inherent in human nature to 
follow the impulse of temperament to one extreme or the 
other, but it is a question whether the history of the past 
offers anything just like this utter opposition of current 
beliefs. To ask the causes of this antinomy would be to 
lose ourselves in a metaphysical search, insoluble perhaps 
at any time, certainly unprofitable here and now; but the 
falsehood involved in it is apparent, and some of its effects 
are easily measured. 

Consider the extreme of Nietzscheism as it has been 
formulated in Germany. Against that sheer justification 
of the law of the jungle, every healthy instinct in us re- 
volts. War is not a lovely thing: it brings with it suffering 
and injustice for which there is no direct compensation; 
it is mainly the work of the demon of ignorance and 
destruction, and any people, or class of people, that identi- 
fies war and culture is living a lie. ‘‘A thing that is wholly 
a sham cannot in this universe of ours endure for ever. 
It may endure for a day, but its doom is certain; there is 
no room for it in a world governed by valor, by the Will 
to Power.” The words are Treitschke’s, and they are 
aimed at what he regards as the sin of England. They 
are, indeed, not without their sting, for sham is the re- 
verse side of that truly British form of opportunism which 
has built up an empire by obeying the call of the moment 
and looking for larger purposes after the event. But 
Treitschke should have remembered that there is another 
‘and more deadly form of sham, a cant of ideas, that may 
not endure over long in a world governed also by the Will 
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to Truth. ‘You say that a good cause will sanctify even 
war! I tell you that a good war will sanctify any cause!” 
That is Nietzscheism. It means a fundamental shirking of 
moral discrimination which no logical straightforwardness 
can conceal. The result of such thinking is the invasion of 
Belgium, and the revulsion of a world’s sympathy from 
the invaders. 

Another result, or concomitant, of such thinking is the 
readiness of German scholars to send out justificatory ap- 
peals of a sort that are bringing a good many people to 
say openly what they have long suspected, that the hall- 
mark of Teutonic scholarship is an enormous mental 
activity with an initial lack of mental integrity. That is 
one of our lessons. 


But, on the other hand, it is equally false to hold that 
there is never a just cause of war. We do not think Eng- 
land was wrong, however much her interest may have been 
concerned in her righteousness, in arming for the revenge 
of Belgium. We do not think that France is wrong in de- 
fending her soil. Nor is war in itself wholly bestial. 
There has grown up amongst us of recent years a literature 
devoted to the propaganda of peace, both in the form of 
fiction and of exhortation, which throws into vivid relief 
all the horrors incidental to the battle field, and slurs 
over or denies the honor and exaltation that are also a 
part of the soldier’s life. That literature, I say boldly, 
is as false and mischievous as its Nietzschean antagonist. 
There is an element of heroism in war which, through 
all the waste and evil, has not been without its salutary 
effect. We know this of wars in the past; we shall in 
time recognize this of the present war. Is it because 
he has passed his life in a career entirely cruel and 
vile, that the typical soldier, in his later years of retire- 
ment, is a man so true and honorable, often so gentle? 
Which of us has not known and loved the “happy war- 
rior?” 
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He who, though thus endued as with a sense 
And faculty for storm and turbulence, 

Is yet a Soul whose master-bias leans 

To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes; 
Sweet images! which, wheresoe’er he be, 

Are at his heart; and such fidelity 

It is his darling passion to approve; 

More brave for this, that he hath much to love. 


Shall we, in our ingeminations of peace, forget all that we 
have felt in the reading of history, and slanderour instincts? 

Such, as I see it, is the falsehood that lies at the source 
of both extremes, whether of Nietzscheism or of human- 
itarianism. And the result of living in these extremes, as 
I see it, has been to make men the slaves rather than the 
masters of circumstances, and to fill them with amaze- 
ment at the logic of events. Most of us in this country 
have little need to be warned against the falsehood of 
Neitzscheism; but there is a wholesome lesson for us if 
our present state of wonder shall bring us to reflect on the 
falsehood underlying the kind of humanitarianism that is 
everywhere poured into our ears, and on its consequences. 
God forbid that I should be accounted an advocate of war! 
It is at best a bitter medicine; and I am of the opinion of 
the ancient Lydian king in his hour of defeat, who thought 
that no one is so infatuated as to prefer war to peace; for 
in peace children inter their parents, whereas war inverts 
the order of nature and causes parents to inter their chil- 
dren. These things had happened, he knew not how, by 
the pleasure of the gods. And so for ourselves, let us by 
every fair means endeavor to throw off this fatality that 
has lain upon mankind; let us grasp any honorable in- 
strument that works for tranquillity without degeneracy. 
But we shall not reach that end by closing our eyes to the 
light. 

And first let us consider two practical errors of the 
humanitarians. They have not only wantonly distorted 
the image of war, but they have also tried td veil the fact — 
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the unhappy fact, if you will— that the sheer fighting 
instinct is still strong in the human heart. At the time of 
our dispute with Spain I chanced to be in a large western 
city, and I shall never forget how eager the better young 
men of that place were to enlist. It is absurd to suppose 
that they were much moved by pity for the Cubans, or to 
any considerable extent by the love of justice: they were 
carried away by the pure lust of fighting and adventure. 
The gray-haired lovers of peace should remember that 
there is always at their heels a generation of youth. 

It is an equal error to believe that the cause of peace is 
advanced by flirting with radicalism, and accepting the 
protestations of the various socialistic parties at their face 
value. One of the most striking features of the present 
war, and to some innocent minds one of the most disheart- 
ening features, is the quickness with which the radical 
organizations of Europe forgot their platform of interna- 
tional brotherhood, and rushed into the mélée, each de- 
claiming loudly, the German as loudly as the French, that 
it was going to shed blood for the spread of democracy. 
There has been a curious illusion entertained pretty widely 
by a certain class of enthusiasts, themselves not radical, 
that radicalism might be played with as a humanizing 
instrument, as if an organization which avowedly owes 
its efficiency to class hatred, and in its class warfare resorts 
to dynamite or any other form of violence, would not, 
when its spirit of hatred was diverted to international 
rivalry, be ready for the same sort of weapons. 

That illusion, for a time at least, has been shattered; 
but a deeper deceit has coiled itself into our hearts. 
Too many of the seekers after tranquillity and righteous- 
ness have been nursing the hope that they could counter- 
act an extreme doctrine of egotism by opposing to it their 
equally extreme doctrine of sympathy — a vain and fatal 
hope. ‘Two excesses in morality do not make a balance; 
two contrary self-indulgences do not result in self-control; 
two contradictory lies do not create truth. Instead of 
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counteracting the egotistic tendencies of mankind, the 
preaching of an exaggerated humanitarianism rather in- 
flames them and renders them more efficient. We may be 
sure, for instance, that Professor Cramb would not have 
spoken so audaciously and so acceptably before a London 
audience, had not he and they been led into extravagance 
by such talk of the pacifists as could be accused of sapping 
the vitality of the nation. And Nietzsche himself wrote 
with the avowed intention of checking the strong current 
of sympathy for the weak, the unbridled humanitarian 
schemes of so-called progress, and the pacificism, which 
he summed up under the loathed name of Christianity. 

Just as surely as a man who bases his conduct on senti- 
ment rather than on character and knowledge, will weaken 
his resistance to prejudice and passion, just so surely a 
false humanitarianism will not only fail to bring about 
the brotherhood of mankind, but will make a people more 
sensitive to the gusts of international hatred. Europe is 
now testifying to the truth of that statement. There is 
something peculiarly atrocious in the rancors of the present 
war and in the bitterness of the countercharges of crime. 
What Germany is feeling may be known from a recent 
interview with Privy Councillor Richard Witting, one of 
the leading financiers of the Empire. “I tell you that it 
is a fight to the finish,” he is reported to have said, his 
whole body quivering with emotion. ‘‘God! how we hate 
England and the English, that nation of hypocrites and 
criminals which has brought this misery upon us and upon 
the world. And for what? For greed, greed and envy, 
to crush the German nation because England found herself 
decadent, and felt her dominance and domineering in the 
world endangered.” Or if you wish to know what the 
best Germans are saying of the allied armies, consider 
these words in a letter from Herr von Brandt, the former 
Ambassador to China, now living in Weimar, a gentleman 
of the finest stamp and the most cosmopolitan experience. 
He writes: 
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But against what war-devils we have to fight! From the 
small districts in Alsatia the French have occupied, they have 
carried away hundreds and hundreds of women and children 
and old men as so-called hostages, thrown them into dungeons 
and ill-treated them in every way. The Russians have acted 
still worse. They have tortured, mutilated and murdered the 
population; where they have passed, no house has remained 
standing, or if one did, it was so filthy that the smell was un- 
bearable, and nobody could venture into it. 


That is the German side of it, and our feelings towards 
her are of the same sort. We may be right in holding Ger- 
many responsible for the immediate outbreak of hostilities, 
and in condemning, even harshly condemning, her conduct 
of the war; but there is nevertheless a touch of the irra- 
tional and the indecent in our frenzy of bitterness towards 
that country, and in readiness to gloat over every tale of 
her brutality. That is particularly the case in academic - 
circles. A land to whom a few years ago most of our 
scholars were looking up as to the leader of scientific 
thought and education generally, they suddenly cast out 
of the pale of humanity; they mock its culture and deny 
its civilization. Alas, he who examines his breast honestly 
will discover that no small part of that loathing is mixed 
up with resentment because he himself has been proved 
the dupe of empty dreams. Not the pleasantest trait of 
our human nature is its constant need of a scapegoat for 
its own sins and follies. 


That is the discreditable aspect of our amazement; and 
if Horace is right in saying that the beginning of wisdom 
is to wonder at nothing, it would be well to cease being 
“stunned” at what others are doing, and to take thought 
to set our own house in order. Before the gate ofthe 
Paradise from which we have been ejected, are flaming the 
swords of the two avenging angels, inexorable, whether we 
call them that nemesis of the gods or the law of nature. 
But the earth is ours, and the desire of peace still abides. 
I leave to others to devise practical schemes of procedure; 
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but one thing is sure, we shall not really profit from the 
frightful discipline of this experience unless we effect some 
change in our inner attitude towards life, and so escape 
from the false dilemma of our philosophy. As I have said, 
from one of the extremes, in its intellectual form, we may 
seem to be not so much in peril. Nietzscheism has never 
been avowed by any considerable number of English- 
speaking people, however deeply it may have entered into 
the unconscious motives of their action and into their in- 
stinctive worship of success. But we need very much to 
examine the bases of the absolute humanitarianism that 
has won our tolerance, if not our allegiance. We need to 
be less swayed by our sympathies and more guided by the 
discriminations of reason; to control our equalitarian re- 
laxation, of which recent legislation has been over full, 
by a stricter idea of the distinctions of value in human 
achievement; to be less ready to throw upon society the 
guilt of the individual, and to be firmer in our recognition 
of personal duty and responsibility; to revise our philos- 
ophy of emotional expansion, with its tendency to glorify 
extremes, for a saner perception of the virtue that lies in 
limits, and for a keener search after the truth that dwells 
in mediation. 

The whole matter can be summed up in a single word — 
justice. For justice is nothing but the balance within a 
man’s own soul, self-imposed and self-sustained, the will 
to know clearly the middle truth between the philosophy 
of egotism, which declares that it is for the strong and 
prudent to take whatever they desire, and the contrary 
philosophy of equalitarian sympathy. 


I trust it may not appear an inopportune moment to 
write of philosophy and these inner dispositions of the 
individual soul, when the better part of the world is in 
arms for domination or self-preservation. Rather, when 
civilization itself might seem to be almost at hazard, then 
is the time to examine the ideas that have been swaying 
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great masses of men, both the educated and the unedu- 
cated. For if anything is sure in mortal life, it is that if 
a man thinks the truth, he will in the end find the peace 
of self-possession; and that if a man thinks untruth, he 
shall be a prey to the fluctuations of passion. And as it is 
with a man, soit is with a nation. We are all the servants 
of philosophy, for good or for evil. 

One of the encouraging symptoms for the future is ; the 
fact that a few people, in England at least, have begun 
to ask whether something may not have been amiss in 
the current ways of thinking, and within themselves. 
Such is the theme of a recent poem by Alfred Noyes in the 
London Times, quite the best poem called forth by the 
war that I have yet read, and a fair answer to those who 
fling the charge of cant indiscriminately against the Brit- 
ish people. It is entitled The Search Lights, and I cannot 
do better than close by quoting the first three stanzas, 
which contain, indeed, pretty much the whole of my argu- 
ment: 


Shadow by shadow, stripped for fight, 
The lean black cruisers search the sea. 

Night-long their level shafts of light 
Revolve and find no enemy. 

Only they know each leaping wave 

May hide the lightning and their grave. 


And, in the land they guard so well, 
Is there no silent watch to keep? 
An age is dying; and the bell 
Rings midnight on a vaster deep; 
But over all its waves once more 
The search-lights move from shore to shore. 


And captains that we thought were dead, 
And dreamers that we thought were dumb, 
And voices that we thought were fled 
Arise and call us, and we come: 
And “search in thine own soul,” they cry, 
“For there, too, lurks thine enemy.” 
* % * * * * * * 


? 


THE EXPANSIONIST FALLACY 
I 


NHUMANLY speaking, expansion is the most magnifi- 
cent of modern historical tendencies. In the memory 
of men not yet old, it was a mustard seed, and now 
its interlacing branches encircle the whole globe. In 
the early seventies, it existed only as a forlorn hope of 
France, a hope of recouping herself for the loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine through the reconstitution of her African domin- 
ions as true French soil. Great Britain, then not over 
friendly to France, looked on with sleepy indifference; 
and Bismarck himself rejoiced to see France thus provid- 
ing herself with a ‘‘moral equivalent” for revenge —a 
moral equivalent certain to weigh heavily upon the French 
budget. But the spectacle of the French laying zone to 
zone under the tricolor was not long to remain without 
influence upon the policy of other nations. If African 
sands were worth France’s seizing, there must be value in 
them. So reasoned the British, and land hunger, dormant 
among them for half a century, reawakened with unex- 
ampled intensity. Next Germany concluded that the 
great Chancellor’s contemptuous estimate of colonial 
dominion was mistaken, and proceeded to file titles to the 
lands of men without military power, and hence without 
rights. Belgium, in philanthropic mask, became mistress 
of the Congo; Portugal revived old claims, and grew great 
on paper; the Roman eagle attempted to perch on the 
barren crags of Abyssinia; and all the while the Russians 
worked industriously in the darkness of Central Asia, 
emerging finally upon the Land of the Dawn, where Japan, 
too, was playing her modest game. Last of all, the United 
States blundered in among the card sharps, and won a 
meagre stake off a decrepit gambler who couldn’t shoot. 
The whole world had been converted to expansion. 
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What all the world sets its heart upon would appear, on 
its face, to have worth. And a good measure of the amount 
of worth, real or imaginary, is the cost men can be induced 
to assume. Now, expansion has been paid for, heavily, in 
blood and treasure. All the native wars that have been 
fought in the last half century are imputable solely to 
expansion. They are too numerous to name here; but 
we may mention the French wars in Africa, Madagascar, 
and Cochin China; the British wars in the Soudan, in Bur- 
mah, Afghanistan, and South Africa; the Italian wars in 
Abyssinia and Tripolitana; the German war with the 
Hereros; and the Japanese war with China. Further proof 
of the importance that has been imputed to expansion is 
the fact that the great powers have been ready to fight 
among themselves for colonial prey. Great Britain and 
France were within a hair’s breadth of war at the time of 
the Fashoda incident; Germany and France were twice 
at the point of war over Morocco; and Russia fought Japan 
over Manchuria and Korea. But for the spirit of expan- 
sion, there would have been practically no fighting from 
the close of the Franco-German war to the year 1914. 

And the present European war? ‘The combatants on 
either side assert that they ‘are fighting in self-defense. 
We, in our horrified neutrality, assumed, at the outset, 
that they were fighting because madness had fallen upon 
them. But soon it occurred to us that there had been 
much rational preparation for precisely this. madness. 
For several years the armament industries of all the Euro- 
pean powers had been enlarging their works and operating 
under full capacity, as if in preparation for a crisis. Ex- 
traordinary military taxes were being levied in Germany; 
an extraordinary military loan had been negotiated by 
Russia; the Austrian army was undergoing reorganiza- 
tion; France had passed her three-year military law; 
England had outdone herself in laying down Dreadnoughts 
and in accelerating their construction. The behavior of 
European banks, in accumulating reserves in the last 
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three years, serves further to indicate that what has hap- 
pened is in nowise to be described as an accident. 


II 


Let us say that the war is an earthquake, the culmina- 
tion of all manner of stresses accumulated through forty 
years. Some of these stresses were produced by the growth 
of the nationality movement; some by discordant trading 
relations within the European Continent. Chief among 
them, however, were conflicting interests in the colonial 
domain. Here alone was there full opportunity for the 
primeval impulse toward territorial aggrandizement. Ac- 
cordingly it may not be too much to assume that the great 
European war will go down to history as the perfect fruit 
of the expansionist movement. The two long lines of men 
hung across France and Poland, a prey to battle and 
disease, are certainly to a large extent the testimony of 
Europe to the esteem in which colonial dominion is held. 

If men had never before fought for illusory ends, it 
would be presumptuous to attempt to balance the gains 
and losses from expansion. But history affords abundant 
examples of deeply cherished political objects that finally 
proved worthless. What would have been the value of 
world dominion, for which the House of Hapsburg, and 
later Napoleon, wasted so much blood? Say that complete 
success had attended the arms of Charles V or of Napoleon; 
with what cement would the empire have been held to- 
gether through the generations? It may be pleasant to 
Englishmen to feel that they own half of creation, salted 
down with their bones. The thought of a place in the sun 
may warm the blood of the German. We can all recall the 
throb of enthusiasm with which some of us first greeted 
the idea that with the Spanish war we had passed beyond 
the isolated, colonial stage and had become a world 
power. 

World power, however, is often a condition in which a 
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nation exchanges its freedom of action in matters concern- 
ing itself for the right to meddle in affairs that are not its 
concern at all. ‘‘A place in the sun” may not be so com- 
fortable as it sounds; and as for owning the half of creation, 
what is the gain, if your own people must still starve and 
riot? In forty years England and France have each gained 
four million square miles; Russia, nearly half that amount, 
if we assign to Russia Northern Manchuria and Outer 
Mongolia, where acknowledgment is, indeed, made of 
Chinese suzerainty (whatever that may mean in Russian). 
Germany, Belgium and Portugal have expanded to the ex- 
tent of a million square miles each. Italy and Japan have 
gained a quarter of a million square miles, and we have 
gained nearly two hundred thousand square miles our- 
selves. If geography were economics, the value of expan- 
sion would be indisputable. But from the point of view 
of sound sense, square miles are as likely to be liabilities as 
assets. 


III 


Compared with the fiscal achievements of the conquer- 
ing states of earlier ages, those of present day empires 
make a sorry showing. Subject peoples were once, from 
a:fiscal point of view, a profitable investment. The mag- 
nificence of the ancient Oriental despots was based upon 
the exactions levied upon conquered states. The treasures 
accumulated by Athens in her brief period of hegemony 
offer a crude measure of the fiscal importance of classica: 
dominion. So long as the Roman armies were engaged 
in adding new provinces to the empire, the inhabitants of 
the imperial city could live unharassed by taxes, uncon- 
cerned by the waste that attended the splendid archi- 
tectural constructions of the emperors. Even in early 
modern times it was possible for the Italian cities to rear 
a magnificent civilization upon the spoils of the Levant; 
and some centuries later the Low Countries grew wealthy 
with the tribute and the forced labor of the Indies. 
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Has Philippine tribute lightened the burden of taxation 
resting upon the American citizen? Every one knows that 
fiscally the Philippines have been a dead weight upon our 
shoulders. The islands yield sufficient revenues for the 
support of the local administration and the maintenance of 
a semblance of order. They pay nothing toward interest 
on our outlay in pacifying them; nothing toward the naval 
expense we must incur if we are to defend our possession 
of them against a hostile state. Is it because of our inex- 
perience in colonial administration that the Philippines 
weigh so heavily upon our public accounts? England, the 
greatest and most widely experienced imperial nation of all 
time, groans under the burden of colonial defense. There 
is not one important British colony that does not cost the 
imperial treasury more than it yields to the imperial 
revenue, directly or indirectly. French colonial dominion 
is equally costly; and as for the German colonial domains, 
only Togoland (which an expert can find on the map) is 
ever self-suficing. The modern colony is essentially a 
subsidized adventure. 

And the reason why colonies today must be subsidized 
is not far to seek. The colonies of old that paid were all 
colonies of city states, or at least of states of insignificant 
territory and population, relatively to the area they con- 
trolled. Merely to appropriate the movable wealth at the 
time of a conquest was sufficient to enrich a city state. 
Today instead of the city state we have the populous im- 
perial nation. To the whole people of the United States 
the aggregate movable wealth of the Philippines is a 
bagatelle. Present day colonial policy must contemplate, 
not robbery, but development. And development can 
proceed only if the indigenes remain fairly contented. 
They must not be taxed heavily, and yet their public needs 
must be met. Subsidizing the modern colony becomes a 
virtual necessity —a necessity which shows no sign of 
disappearing with advancing experience in colonial ad- 
ministration. 
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IV 


Subsidized adventures are not necessarily wasteful. 
There may be interests, moral and material, that justify 
a nation in a policy of colonial expansion. Among the 
motives to latter day expansion is what we may call the 
crusading spirit. We can not with equanimity contem- 
plate the barbarities and disorder that are chronic in a 
large part of the globe. There are, to be sure, those who 
question the worth of our own civilization. Shall we try 
to remove the revolutionary mote from our neighbor’s eye, 
unmindful of the beam of industrial oppression in our own? 
Granted that revolution and pillage are among the ordi- 
nary incidents of life in Central America: have we not our 
slums, our appalling rates of industrial accident and dis- 
ease? But this is a minority attitude. The view that 
generally prevails is that expressed by von Bulow: “Every 
nation is convinced of the higher value and consequently 
of the better right of its own civilization, and is inspired 
by a strong desire, which is like an unconscious natural 
force, to attain more and more authority for its own 
civilization.” 

And yet even von Bulow admits that civilization, as a 
justifiable object of crusading efforts, can not be given a 
narrow, national interpretation. ‘‘The civilizing mission 
of the French Revolution was based upon a fundamental 
misconception of the nature of civilization, in which, com- 
pared with religion, morals, law and education, political 
institutions have a subordinate value.” And, we may add, 
the alleged cultural mission of modern Germany is based 
upon a similar misconception. What believers in the 
civilizing mission rationally seek is to extend to Asia, Africa 
and Central America, not any national civilization as such, 
Russian, German, French or British, but the general 
principles of polity and ethics common to all advanced 
nations — personal liberty and property rights, equality 
before the law, public concern for the weak, and fair 
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dealing among private persons. At all times and every- 
where—a point it is impossible to emphasize sufficiently — 
the moral interest in expansion is an international interest. 
This moral interest can offer a basis for struggle between 
nations only when civilization is fallaciously given a na- 
tionalistic definition. 

The civilizing of the backward nations is not barren of 
advantage to the nations that undertake the work. To 
increase the number of civilized states is to enrich the life 
of the whole world. From the point of view of the codpera- 
tion possible among nations in creating the values of life, 
our backward races are world resources running to waste. 
This is true of material and moral values alike. In indus- 
trial fields the results of the codperative relation between 
countries are obvious. ‘The electrical industry, for ex- 
ample, is based upon the solution of a vast complex of 
physical and technological problems. Almost every im- 
portant nation has made its distinct contribution to this 
work. In one country long-distance transmission of power 
is of supreme importance; in another, cheap distribution 
among small consumers; in a third, storage of power. 
Local need or the national genius draws attention to a 
problem and leads to its solution. The results thus na- 
tionally attained become the common property of the 
world. 

Similarly, it is evident that nations possessing distinctive 
characteristics, but nearly enough on the same plane to 
admit of easy transmission of ideas, will inevitably co- 
operate in the creation of the values of life. A religious 
doctrine, originating in one nation and transmitted to 
another, undergoes a development adapting it to the new 
conditions. Later, back currents are set in motion, en- 
riching religious life in the country of the doctrine’s origin. 
An international codperative relation is easily discernible 
in the history of the arts and sciences. The ideas of the 
Italian Renaissance, transplanted to the Low Countries, 
underwent an independent development that reacted in 
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the end upon the artistic life of Italy. The body of evolu- 
tionary thought, as we know it today, is the cooperative 
product of England, Germany, France and the United 
States, with many influences emanating from the lesser 
countries interwoven in its fabric. 

Every increase in the number of civilized nations repre- 
sents an intensification of the forces making for progress. 
This, too, is an international interest. It is a gain to all 
nations that Argentina and Chile have become stable and 
prosperous states, destined to make their own contribution 
to the world’s stock of ideas. It would have been madness 
for other nations to fight over those states, for the privi- 
lege of bringing them to a condition of stability. 

The last moral claim for expansion that we need to con- 
sider here is the strengthening of the character of persons 
engaged in the work of colonial administration. Ever 
since the ’nineties of the last century, English exponents 
of imperialism have laid great weight upon the moral gains 
to England from the training secured by British citizens 
in the administration of the colonies. These men, assert 
Dr. Cunningham and Lord Roberts, return from the serv- 
ice disciplined and broadened in mind. So far as they do 
return (and it must be remembered that colonial service 
takes heavy toll in lives) they no doubt inject into the 
British body politic a needed element of toleration and 
appreciation of the so-called inferior races. And possibly 
their training in managing the yellow and brown races 
helps them in administering the white. 

But with all allowance for moral gain to individuals in 
colonial service, the draining away of efficient types from 
the work of social and economic organization at home 
represents nothing but a net loss to the nation. It is part 
of the cost of extending civilization; and extending civili- 
zation is an international, not merely a national, interest. 
So long as there is no international organization for under- 
taking the work, it may have to be done nationally. But 
the privilege of doing it is certainly not worth fighting for. 
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V 


Although we should not overlook the moral element in 
modern expansion, we should be grievously in error if we 
assumed that an expansionist policy was ever undertaken 
on moral grounds alone. Fundamentally, expansion is an 
economic movement. The territories held by the back- 
ward races are believed to be rich in trading and invest- 
ment possibilities, and it is these possibilities, rather than 
any crusading aspirations, that have led to the rivalries 
among colonizing nations. This does not mean that the 
- motives of the expansionist statesman are sordid. For the 
most part, he looks upon the economic gains from expan- 
sion as a means of consolidating the greatness of his 
country. England long since, and Germany recently, 
have reached the stage of development in which the na- 
_ tional dominions proper are no longer capable of producing 
all the food and materials required by the population. 
Accordingly British and German statesmen are forced to 
occupy themselves with the problem of foreign markets. 
The markets under the control of other nations are val- 
uable; but in time of war, or occasionally even in time of 
peace, such markets may be closed. It would therefore 
appear to be a maxim of sound statesmanship to secure 
markets from which the national industry can not be ex- 
cluded. 

The problem would be relatively simple if the territories 
now available for colonization were capable of producing 
a large surplus of food. An overpopulated industrial 
nation might then seize an amount of territory large 
enough to make good its deficiencies in food supply, and 
organize its trade on a basis of direct relations between the 
imperial nation and the colony. But unfortunately the 
only territories that can be made to yield a considerable 
surplus of food lie in the temperate zones, and are peopled 
by races that are not easily reduced to a tributary rela- 
tion. Russia and Siberia, the United States and Canada, 
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will remain the chief sources of the food supplies appearing 
in international trade, so long as the cereals retain their 
prominent place in the provisioning of mankind. Most of 
the territories occupied by the several powers in the recent 
expansionist movement are more likely to require addi- 
tional supplies of food, with increase in prosperity, than to 
produce a surplus for export. This is notoriously the case 
with China, a country universally regarded by expansion- 
ists as the richest prey in the world. 

How would an imperial nation, in control of China, 
utilize this control in such a way as to solve the imperial 
food problem? A closed market might be provided for 
the manufactures of the imperial state; but such manu- 
factures would have to be paid for with Chinese goods — 
not food. And these goods would have to be exchanged for 
food with nations having a surplus — with nations, as it 
happens, in a state of civilization making their subjuga- 
tion impracticable. Suppose that Brazil became a Ger- 
man colony. Her chief exports would still be coffee and 
rubber, and these would still have to find a market in the 
United States and other non-German territory. The Ger- 
mans might force their colony to take only German goods 
in exchange for coffee and rubber, ‘but the problem would 
remain of disposing of these products to the several coun- 
tries on favorable terms. Having a monopoly of trade 
with Brazil, Germany could extort large profits on sales of 
manufactures to the Brazilians. But having to conclude a 
free contract with the citizens of independent nations for 
the exchange of Brazilian products for food supplies, she 
might easily find herself forced to part with her Brazilian 
gains. Any nation can, at need, devise monopolistic 
measures for exploiting those who are seeking necessaries. 

The food requirements of an industrial nation are met, 
not through a direct quasi-tributary relation with its col- 
onies, but through a roundabout process involving trade 
with foreign nations not subject to imperial control. And 
this fact, obvious to everyone, but almost universally ig- 
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nored, is the rock upon which all hopes of economic inde- 
pendence through expansion, are destined to be shattered. 
Germany will remain dependent upon the wheat supplies 
of Russia and Canada, whether she pays for them directly 
with her own manufactures, or with products secured 
through trade with her colonies. If we assume that Ger- 
many exploits her monopolistic position in her colonies, 
and procures colonial products at abnormally low cost, 
the roundabout process may be a cheaper method of pro- 
curing food than direct trade with the food exporting na- 
tion. Expansion may thus reduce the real cost of a na- 
tion’s food, but such expansion as is geographically possible 
is incapable of freeing any nation that is primarily indus- 
trial from its dependence upon the world market. 

Dependence upon the world market for the necessaries 
of life places a nation in a truly precarious position unless 
the commercial policy of the nations is governed in the 
main by good will and intelligence. It is a question 
whether any food importing nation can afford to inject 
an element of hostility into international commercial re- 
lations, through a ruthlessly monopolistic colonial policy. 
Of all nations Great Britain is most dependent upon for- 
eign supplies of food; and Great Britain is, of all imperial 
powers, the most liberal in her colonial policy. The Eng- 
lish trader has no privileges in any British colony that are 
not freely accorded to traders of other nationalities. And 
if Germany were to succeed to the British empire, she 
would doubtless find, in the end, that she had not at- 
tained to such a position of independence that she could 
afford to set an example of illiberal policy. 


VI 


The hope of attaining national economic independence 
through expansion is a willo’ the wisp. Indeed, the greater 
a nation’s colonial domain, the greater will be the variety 
of products it has to dispose of in foreign markets, and 
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hence the greater its dependence on international good 
will. This, however, is not to assert that a nation’s wealth 
may not be increased by expansion. And increase in the 
national wealth is a legitimate, if not the loftiest, aspira- 
tion of a patriot. To win pecuniary gains from a subject 
people would appear to be an extremely simple process. 
The colonial belt contains vast resources, in fertile lands, 
rich forests and mines which, under systematic exploita- 
tion, should yield fabulous profits. All they lack is capital, 
commercial organization and a reliable labor supply. Of 
these requisites, the imperial state can furnish the first 
two. The labor question can be solved only through a 
slow process of development. 

The most systematic effort that has ever been made to 
win profit from a colony is that of the Japanese in South- 
ern Manchuria. The old railways were reconstructed by 
the government, and new lines were added; branches of 
government-controlled banks were provided; loans were 
made at abnormally low rates to Japanese merchants 
trading in Manchuria; subsidized shipping lines carried 
Japanese goods cheaply to the Manchurian ports, and 
carried the native products to Japan; foreign markets, 
reached by subsidized lines, were found for Manchurian 
products not required for Japanese consumption. A large 
and profitable trade was thus built up. 

But Japan is a capital importing country, and the im- 
Mmense sums invested in railways, trade and industry in 
Manchuria were drawn, directly or indirectly, from abroad. 
Here we have another obvious fact, the significance of 
which is usually overlooked. The Japanese were not 
creating opportunities for their own capital; fundamen- 
tally, they were making themselves agents for the safe 
investment of foreign capital, reserving for themselves, 
of course, the promotion profits—and the risks. Of 
the goods marketed by the Japanese in Manchuria, 
many were of foreign origin; many of the products pur- 
chased from the Manchurians were destined for sale 
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abroad. The Japanese had merely constituted themselves 
selling agents for foreign goods, and buying agents for 
foreign markets, reserving for themselves the mercantile 
profits and again assuming the risks. Against the mer- 
cantile and promotion profits of the Japanese must be 
set the costs to the Japanese government of conducting 
the railways at a loss, of subsidizing shipping lines, of loan- 
ing capital at low rates on insecure investments, while 
borrowing capital at higher rates abroad. And add to this 
the charges on the debt incurred in wresting Manchuria 
from the Russians, and of defending Japanese interests in 
that territory against future attack. Now suppose that 
the monopolizing tendencies of Japan has produced a 
coolness toward her on the part of occidental trading na- 
tions — a coolness that renders an increase in her arma- 
ments necessary. How much of the promoter’s and 
trader’s profits remain, as a net addition to the national 
wealth? 

Of this we can form no exact idea. We need a cost 
accounting system in our public affairs which will enable 
us to assign to the colonial adventure its proper share in 
the national budget. In expansionist calculations the costs 
incurred by the public treasury in securing profits for the 
colonial traders and promoters are set down to the ac- 
count of the national glory. The annual cost of keeping 
up the German navy, which von Bulow assures us was 
designed solely to protect German over-sea interests, 
amounts to two and one-half per cent on the total export 
and import trade of Germany. If we make allowance for 
land-borne traffic, and sea-borne traffic of a nature creat- 
ing no international envy — easily three-fourths of the 
whole — we find that the nation pays an insurance charge 
of ten per cent on the turnover. Do the profits of the 
private trader exceed this figure? Probably not; and if 
not, the trade is, from the national point of view, a losing 
venture. ' 

This may in part explain why the neglected lesser na- 
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tions, like Switzerland and the Scandinavian states, have 
shown in the last forty years a development of industry 
and an advance in general wellbeing that may fairly be 
compared with that of Germany. Denmark has no min- 
eral resources, and her agricultural lands are poor, her 
climate adverse. She does not, like France, possess a large 
capital, accumulated in earlier generations. Her narrow 
confines forbid the development of large scale enterprises, 
like those of Germany, and hence the most advantageous 
possible use of labor. Yet the general level of welfare in 
Denmark is now, if anything, superior to that of Germany. 
Sweden has undergone a development of foreign trade not 
much inferior to Germany’s; in forty years her manu- 
factures have increased tenfold, and her advance in gen- 
eral comfort has been such as to place an effective check 
upon the tendency toward emigration — a result the more 
remarkable in view of the migratory tendency of the stock. 
Norway in the same period has succeeded in replacing her 
wooden merchant ships with steel ships of a tonnage one- 
third that of the German Empire. If Switzerland has 
still a lower average wealth than Germany, the endless 
procession of German “hunger pilgrims” that threatens 
to swamp the Swiss population in such cantons as Basel 
‘bears witness to the fact that little wealth widely dis- 
tributed may count for more than greater wealth con- 
centrated. 

The states mentioned above occupy what are, on the 
whole, the least promising territories of Europe. The 
writer has never heard it asserted that in energy, thrift, 
skill or intelligence the people of these states surpass the 
Germans. Their insignificant position in world politics 
has freed them from the costs, direct and indirect, of 
expansionist ambition. They have gained no promoter’s 
profits from distant barbarian lands, but they have never 
failed to find advantageous opportunity to exchange the 
products of their toil for the commodities of which they 
stand in need. 
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VII 


The imposing array of colonies subjugated by the Great 
Powers in the expansionist era offers brilliant possibilities 
of gain to the civilized world. Reduced to order, and set 
on the road toward independent social development, the 
backward peoples may be expected to contribute new 
values to the world’s stock. Their economic development 
will draw heavily upon the world’s capital supply, now 
essentially an international fund. As they advance in 
industry, they will send more and better products through 
the channels of trade, to find markets in every city of the 
world. They will attract, directly or indirectly, the prod- 
ucts of industry from all the older countries. These are 
great gains that may be secured through expansion, but 
they are all international gains. The only national gains 
that are not illusory are promoters’ profits and trading 
commissions — gains which, if abnormally large, are 
identical in character with the profits of corruption and 
monopoly which every civilized state is attempting to 
stamp out within its own natural jurisdiction. And the 
national costs of expansion have included the waste of 
innumerable native wars — many of them due to the in- 
trigues of competing imperial nations — several minor 
wars between civilized countries, enormous military prep- 
arations, and finally the greatest war of all time. It is the 
price we pay for confounding a great and worthy interna- 
tional interest with a mean and insignificant national 
interest. We have sought national expansion when the 
need of the world is its antithesis, the expansion of 
civilization. 


NIETZSCHE IN ACTIO® 


To demand of strength that it shall not assert itself as strength, that it shall 
not be a Will to Oppression, a Will to Destruction, a Will to Domination, that 
it shall not be a thirst for foes and opposition and triumph, is precisely as 
senseless as to demand of weakness that it assert itself as strength. 

NIETZSCHE. 


OMETIMES I think that the real beginning of 
Prussian power is not to be sought in the crusading 
activities of the Teutonic Order, nor yet in the military 
and diplomatic successes of the Great Elector, or even in 
the sensational strategy of Frederick the Great. The 
most Prussian moment of history is perhaps an humbler 
one. It is the moment when Frederick’s father proudly 
viewed a gift from the Czar, a gift of ‘‘no fewer than one 
hundred and fifty human figures — probably from seven 
to eight feet high, the tallest the Czar could riddle from 
his dominions.” Every autumn so long as Friedrich 
Wilhelm lived, Czar Peter added a hundred giants to his 
earlier contributions. We need hardly recall that this 
transfer of rather notable cannon fodder was due to the 
fact that the first Prussian King had standardized the 
Guard at a minimum height of seven feet. These tall 
expatriates are then so many monuments to the Prussian 
genius for regimentation. 

Another significant moment of Prussian history is that 
in which Frederick the Great, the rhyming and flute play- 
ing inheritor and prompt disbander of the giant Guard, 
at Pirna starved out the remnant of the Saxon army and 
straightway forced it to enlist under his colors. These 
Prussian standardizers are after all no mere pedants, but 
audaciously resourceful. They are sustained by a peculiar 
yet for their needs quite adequate morality. In the case 
just cited, Frederick’s violation of a friendly state and im- 
pressing of its army as his soldiers soon brought upon him 
an European coalition. Let us recall that he himself, an- 
ticipating eventualities, had struck the first blow by 
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violating neutral territory and capturing and impressing 
a friendly army. Yet he writes in all sincerity to his 
favorite sister Wilhelmina, “I am in the case of a traveller 
who sees himself surrounded and ready to be assassinated 
by a troop of cutthroats.”” More delightful yet from the 
invader of Saxony and victor of Pirna is the complaint: 

“Tf, in common life, three citizens took it into their 
heads to fall upon their neighbor, and burn his house 
about him, they very certainly, by sentence of tribunal, 
would be broken on the wheel [fine old custom of the 
wheel, obsolete generally, apparently still operative in 
Prussia]. What! and will Sovereigns, who maintain these 
tribunals and these laws in their States, give such examples 
to their subjects? . . . Happy, my dear Sister, is the ob- 
scure man, whose good sense, from youth upwards, has 
renounced all sorts of glory, who in his safe low place has 
none to envy him, and whose fortune does not excite the 
cupidity of scoundrels.” 

It would be easy to conclude that Frederick is a hypo- 
crite. There never was a straighter monarch. He merely 
has the Prussian conscience. His suspicions of foreign 
powers are facts to be acted on — compare the German 
ultimatums of last August — and he merely feels that an 
act which in a foreign nation is that of a cutthroat is when 
done in Prussia’s behoof not only justified but holy — 
compare the “‘scrap of paper” and the havoc wrought for 
holy ends in Belgium. Now this kind of conscience is 
general in grim, martial, slightly civilized nations which 
have been forged tough in the struggle for existence. 
Such peoples trust their suspicions and hates, and readily 
justify to themselves their own worst aggressions as sim- 
ply anticipatory measures of self-defense. If such a nation 
can acquire the inventions and resources of civilization 
without letting civilization abate these suspicions and 
hates, or impair the conviction that the nation can do no 
wrong, such a nation will be more formidable in arms than 
any truly civilized state can hope to be. Doubly for- 
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midable, if it can also base its grim ethnic conviction on 
Divine or philosophic sanction. 

At the moment when United Germany became the con- 
crete justification of Prussian ambition, but the sense of 
divine warrant, so deeply in the hearts of the first Kaiser 
and Bismarck, was fading — Friedrich Nietzsche provided 
a new theoretic and philosophical sanction for German 
nationalism. He did it unwillingly, for he disliked and 
distrusted the Germans. Without his reinforcement, Ger- 
man nationalism might have settled back, as it had twice 
before into a commercial and scholastic groove. To re- 
view the familiar doctrine of the Superman is not my in- 
tention. Yet I should be glad to show how the maxims 
of The Birth of Tragedy, the Genealogy of Morals, the 
Will to Power, Beyond Good and Evil, and Zarathustra 
fit into the modern German scheme of things. 

Nietzsche’s fundamental notion is that all the so-called 
Christian virtues, pity, self-restraint, altruism, are false 
and sordid, mere self-protective devices of the cowardly 
and weak. ‘“‘Their unanimous and fundamental wish is 
that no one should harm them. So they get ahead of 
every one by treating him well. But this is cowardice, even 
though it be called virtue.” A man so brave and powerful 
as to fear no foe would find the milder virtues an obstacle 
to his activities. In him they would be no longer virtues. 
Everything that the humanitarian and Christian regards 
as evil may become the positive good of a strong man. It 
is the same of nations. ‘‘A record of its notions of good 
hangs before every folk: it is the record of its oppressions, 
lo! it is the voice of its will to power.” 

Will to power is really the only virtue recognized by 
Nietzsche; it is the transvaluer of all minor virtues. We 
must clearly distinguish will to power from desire of the 
things that power provides. Will to power is an elemental 
joy in self-assertion, a sense of mastery, an inspired lust, 
not for the ends but for the processes of conquest. It is 
the prerogative of the Superman, a kind of sacred rage. 
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The most concrete example of the will to power which I 
can imagine is the Malay exalted by narcotics, running 
amuck through his village, rejoicing in the slice of the kriss 
through muscle and bone, and exulting in the terror of 
the neighborhood. It is of the essence of the will to power 
that it should be aimless, seeking no advantage except to 
wreak itself in strenuous action. The struggle is the es- 
sential thing. Says Zarathustra, ‘‘Ye say it is good cause 
which hallows a war? I say unto you it is good war that 
hallows any cause.” And again, “Ye shall love peace as 
a means to new wars. And short peace rather than long.” 
The true man is a “beast of prey,”’ loving violence for its 
own thrill. The part of woman is simple, to solace war- 
riors in the present, to bear warriors for the future. For 
men and nations the most valuable sentiments are scorn 
and hate. These harden the Superman and make him fit 
for his task of oppression. ‘‘ Danger, hardness, violence — 
danger on the streets and in the heart, inequality of rights, 
concealment, Stoicism, arts of deceit, devilry of every 
sort, in fine, the opposite of every thing the herd desires 
is needful for the promotion of mankind.” Strong na- 
tions and men have the right to peril and conquest. “A 
folk may properly call its need of conquest, its lust for 
power, whether with arms or through business, com- 
merce or colonization, its right — its right to growth.” 
Here is an instructive commentary on “the right in 
the sun.” 

Logically the strong man or nation must consent to be 
hated. ‘You are hateful? Then onward, brothers. It is 
the sublime in you that robes itself in hatefulness.” But 
the duty to deceive is as great as that to subdue. “‘Com- 
pletely great and potent men have hitherto ever been de- 
ceivers. Their task demanded it.” Leaders have need of 
“‘show-case virtues and especially of dazzling words, like 
integrity, honesty, love of truth.”” The ruling caste that 
combined ruthless violence with deceit could dominate the 
world. ‘‘These rulers of the earth must replace God, and 
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win for themselves the deep and unconditional confidence 
of the ruled.” 

Such a maxim as the above is about the nearest approach 
Nietzsche ever made to a political program. He dallies 
with the idea of a Superman caste, says he expects it soon 
to arise, guesses it may come from Russia, which in his 
opinion had retained the saving barbarism that is indis- 
pensable to the will to power. A more logical application 
of the doctrine of the Superman to political conditions 
would have required a single human beast of prey, of un- 
limited violence and guile, who managed to retain a pack 
of somewhat less able carnivors, all preying on each other, 
but all sufficiently leagued against the common herd. But 
the eloquent and passionate maxims of Nietzsche recked 
little of consistency. He earnestly desired the advent of 
the Superman, but he had not thought out the kind of 
world in which the Superman could thrive. Indeed the 
notion is fundamentally a poet’s dream, a magnificent 
nightmare. No ruling caste the individuals of which faith- 
fully indulged their individual wills to power could pos- 
sibly hold together in the work of terrorizing and deceiving 
the cowardly throng. In short, logically, Nietzsche fell 
into that anarchical nihilism which he detested, his only 
philosophical distinction being that his type of anarchy 
was not sentimental or humanitarian, but titanic and 
catastrophic. 

Clearly Nietzsche’s doctrine could not readily be put in 
action. The most evident effect was the appearance in 
the cafés of Paris, Rome, Vienna, and Berlin of a tribe of 
not very formidable literary supermen, amateur “ Blonde 
Beasts.” Gabriele d’Annunzio is the consummate type of 
the period and species, in his combination of stylistic ex- 
quisiteness with unbridled egotism and bloodthirstiness of 
soul. It was a more important moment when the proud 
and embittered nationalism of Germany assumed the 
prerogatives of the Superman. This should not be viewed 
as a conscious process, but as an inevitable coalescence of 
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kindred political and philosophical ideas. Prussianized 
Germany personifies the Empire as a manner of Super- 
man. What to other nations is mostly metaphor, for any 
genuine representative government makes the state subor- 
dinate to the people and its instrument, was to Germany 
reality. Moreover the official conception of the Empire 
corresponded closely with the idea of the Superman. It 
was the highest and most self-sufficing conception man 
could entertain. Its will to power brooked no criticism 
and, save the limit of military capacity, admitted no re- 
straint. Like the Superman, the Empire transvalued all 
morality in terms of its will to power. The ordinary 
morals of the herd had no bearing on Imperial action. 
Treitschke for two generations preached this doctrine to 
the intellectual leaders of Germany. General Bernhardi 
maintains with soldierlike candor that the principles of 
Christianity, which he believes valid for the individual, 
have no application to the state. His reason is a simple 
one, the church and state are superior to the individual, 
but nothing is superior to a sovereign state. The state, 
in short, is the sole judge of its own morality. A distin- 
guished moralist, Professor Minsterberg, has recently told 
us that in the very nature of things serious rivalries be- 
tween nations can and should be adjusted only through 
war. With such a view of the state as an irresponsible 
but powerful personality, statecraft becomes a cult of 
deceit and violence. Zarathustra’s eagle was ‘‘The proud- 
est beast under the sun and the cleverest beast under the 
sun.” ‘The Prussian eagle was to be likewise. No scruple 
of humanity, no weak regard for “‘dazzling show-case 
words” like truth or pity has deterred the German army 
from a “policy of thorough” in Belgium. ‘Praised be 
whatever makes us hard” wrote Nietzsche. Germany 
made herself hard, cultivated not merely an amazing mili- 
tary efficiency but a peculiar hardness of soul. The nat- 
ural truculence of her officers was encouraged. They con- 
stituted a privileged class as they did in no other nation. 
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Their right to bully and terrorize mere civilians was gen- 
erally admitted in practice, and ably defended in theory. 
Did not, as Nietzsche had said, ‘‘The future of German 
civilization rest on the sons of the Prussian officers?” 
Then make these sons as awe-inspiring as may be. Any 
temporary chagrin to the civilian populace will be fully 
atoned for after “‘The Day.” In general, no sacrifice was 
too great to make for the army. The army was the state, 
its disciplined devotion the surest guarantee, not only 
against possible foes, but against almost more dangerous 
ideas working at large. Nietzsche had foreseen the situa- 
tion when he wrote, ‘‘Universal military service is today 
the specific antidote against relaxing Democratic ideas.” 
He should have added, for universal military service has 
not been such an antidote in Russia, Italy and France, 
‘Military service under the notion of the state as Super- 
man.” ‘Tosum up, through the identification of the Super- 
man with the German state, Nietzscheism passed from the 
stage of a fantastic philosophy to that of a spring of action. 

Of recent years Germany has shown less than the guile 
which Nietzsche enjoined. But this is precisely the weak- 
ness of his philosophy. ‘To be successfully guileful in this 
world requires a sympathetic understanding of one’s fellow 
men which the remorselessly violent Superman can hardly 
hope to attain. Germany has steeled herself to inflexi- 
bility. She no longer grasps the motives that are working 
in other nations, hence she finds herself reduced torher 
violence. ‘This marks a decadence in her statecraft. Bis- 
marck, who significantly was trained under the old human- 
istic order, attained a fairly Nietzschean balance of op- 
portune guile and calculated truculence. Perhaps his 
most notable achievement was ostensibly to reform the Im- 
perial Parliament by extension of the suffrage, while with- 
holding from the voters any influence in administration. 
Imperial ministries are, so far as Parliament and the peo- 
ple are concerned, eternal. Virtually the reform simply 
made it more easy for the ministries to exact supplies from 
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the people — decreased the power of intelligent parlia- 
mentary minorities. As regards administration, the actual 
business of the Empire, the word Opposition has no mean- 
ing. Neither time nor adverse vote can change a ministry. 
When Germany further strengthened this parliamentary 
anomaly in the name of universal suffrage, it was one of 
the most perfectly Nietzschean examples of the proper 
use of “dazzling show-case words.” 

About German nationalism, when all is said, there is 
something grim, manly, and respect compelling. To the 
natural arrogance of the individual Prussian, it lent a 
symbolic value, a distinct idealism. There is sturdiness, if 
not much wisdom, in being willing to be hated by the foes 
of the Fatherland. Upon this sentiment rests the mas- 
culine eloquence of Treitschke and his disciple Bernhardi. 
It is a sentiment to which, barring the singular pettishness 
and smallness of her intellectuels in this crisis, Germany 
has been true. As a consistent, Spartan, self-sacrificing 
theory of the prerogative of the state and duty of the sub- 
ject, German nationalism must win respect, even from 
those who most dissent from it. It has the historic war- 
rant that mighty races have generally acted on an identical 
hypothesis. 

To one bred in another political tradition, the defect of 
the ideai is its absolutism, its over-simplification of a diff- 
cult and complicated set of relations. This is the theoret- 
ical defect of all Nietzscheism. The practical defect is its 
inhumanity, the tendency to exalt the formula or the 
machine. Indeed when the notion of the absolute state 
is scrutinized, it boils down to the particular group of in- 
dividuals who contrive to get a hearing as its spokesman. 
It becomes a mere rhetorical device, by which a particular 
military or diplomatic caste substitutes itself for the 
Fatherland. A more serious defect of the doctrine from 
the point of view of any utilitarian, is that you can deal 
with a Nietzschean power only as you can deal with flint, 
by shattering it or letting it shatter you. Such a state 
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cannot deal in shades or compromises. General Bern- 
hardi honestly entertains the entirely Nietzschean al- 
ternative for Germany, World rule or downfall — Welt- 
macht oder Niedergang. 

The fact that America, England, France or Russia 
would not admit this alternative, but would perceive be- 
tween world rule and downfall many desirable middle 
stages of national existence, is highly significant, and leads 
us naturally to the modern conception of the state. In 
varying degrees, the modern state is regarded as the crea- 
tion of the people, and as its servant. Where the modern 
state is highly developed, no caste is long permitted to 
speak or act for the nation. Ministries fall, party replaces 
party, the people more or less control their administrators, 
Government becomes a continual problem of adjustment 
of conflicting claims, none of which is paramount. Di- 
plomacy becomes not an appanage of militarism, but a 
balancing of pretensions in which everybody, yielding 
something, may hope to gain sufficiently. War assumes a 
different aspect and function. It is no longer the sacred 
and necessary hardener of national fibre, but a misfor- 
tune, a blunder, a sign that statecraft has been inade- 
quately patient and sagacious. The appeal is not to 
individual, national, or racial instinct, but to reason and 
average utility. Hatred is not a personal or national asset, 
but a rather stupid obstacle to business. The presumption 
is that if the parties to the disentanglement were com- 
pletely reasonable, the worst Gordian knot could be 
loosened without recourse to the sword. The ruling con- 
ception is frankly utilitarian, or, as Nietzsche would in- 
dignantly have said, Socratic. The right kind of a dialogue 
is the universal solvent. ‘To a convinced nationalist, the 
doctrine must look loose, shifty, and quite despicable. 
Germany plainly feels so towards the parliamentary gov- 
ernments. But the utilitarian theory of the state has its 
own kind of idealism. It assumes a higher reason before 
which the most difficult and delicate problems may be 
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laid. Even in strained international relations, which the 
nationalist incontinently refers to the god of war, the 
utilitarian believes that a collective, moral, and authori- 
tative opinion of mankind may be invoked. The political 
utilitarian looks forward to a consensus of the reason of 
mankind comparable in authority to the political con- 
sensus by which democratic states actually live. To 
publicists of this sort, the existing body of international 
law, a shifting and vague yet increasingly tangible code, 
seems the earnest of a time when nations will reason out 
their international difficulties, as parties or federal allies 
now do within the nation. To publicists of this temper, 
international law is precious, and its violation a sacrilege. 
With equal consistency, the nationalist regards interna- 
tional law as mostly nonsense, and at best a temporary 
good resolution to be broken wherever and whenever the 
national interest dictates. Similarly the nationalist re- 
gards the solicitude of the utilitarian for international 
law as so much cowardice or hypocrisy. 

And the nationalist has this practical advantage — that 
whereas the utilitarian can compel no one, man or nation, 
to meet him on his own ground, the nationalist can. 
Germany today is putting that advantage to a demon- 
strative test. She has courted the issue Weltmacht oder 
Niedergang. Which will be meted out to her can hardly 
be doubted. Yet temporary downfall might mean the 
end of her grim, inhuman doctrine of nationalism, and her 
entry into the community of nations who have, however 
imperfectly, accepted reason as their guide. In Ger- 
many’s hour of approaching agony, she may take comfort 
in an epigram of Nietzsche. It should be read in the light 
of charges of British hypocrisy and Russian barbarism, 
in view of German scholarship spitefully tearing off its 
foreign decorations and snarling across the sea to its 
American colleagues, it may be illuminated by the. air 
bombs that shatter unbesieged cities, interpreted by, the 
maiming of Belgian babes and the dishonor of Belgian 
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mothers. While we read the passage which reveals Ger- 
many as magnificently Nietzschean in her hour of stress, 
we may well recall Frederick the Great complaining of the 
surrounding “‘cutthroats,” and Germany today embattled 
against a wor.d whom she believes moved solely by base 
jealousy of her superiority: 

“The most distinguished spirits are the most mistrust- 
ful. Their passionate intensity, sickness of spirit, revolt 
against stupid moral punctilio, against all virtuous non- 
sense, etc., the sense that everything conspires to their 
harm — this embitters them; they resent not having 
everywhere an undisputed first place.” 

It is the maxim of a poet who ended in a madhouse, 
the sentiment of a nation no longer swayed by reason, 
but by scorn, hate, and insane delusion. 


PARABLES OF THE DRAMATIC MOB 


N impressive illustration of the weight of public 

opinion and of the homage now everywhere paid to 
the sentiment of the average man is offered by a com- 
parison of the present-day regard for the voice of the 
people with the attitude of former centuries. 

If it were granted to those giants of our older litera- 
ture, the stalwart Elizabethans, to revisit the glimpses of 
the moon, or rather the glare of the sun, nothing in all 
our life and letters would amaze and alarm them more 
than the deification of the popular. How they would 
stare and gasp to hear fulminated on every hand the argu- 
ment that truth is always on the side of the majority, that 
the masses, the crowd, are the pith of the people; with what 
wild surmise they would mark the faint response to 
Ibsen’s assertions of the right of the minority — the in- 
tellectually distinguished few, to condemn, to sanction, 
to counsel and to govern! Then, fired by this spokesman 
of their own disdain for “‘the mutable many,” they would 
convert into lusty protest the commonplaces of their pref- 
aces: “‘the blasphemous mouth of the rude commonalty,” 
“the perpetual slander of the common multitude,” 
“the poisonous breath of the uncapable masses.” To 
this politician kneeling with his ear to the ground, gloomy 
Webster would oppose his Horatian unconcern for ‘“‘the 
suffrages of the windy people;” to this writer asking feebly: 
“Do you think that the public will mind?” serene Shak- 
spere would point out loftily the Ovidian motto of “‘the 
first heir of his invention”: ‘Let the crowd, if it will, ad- 
mire cheap things.” In the day and place of these Titans, 
indifference to all forms of vulgar appeal, impatience at 
the lax judgments of the “idle humorous world” about 
them, culminated in contemptuous defiance. Their con- 
cern was professedly with “the gentleman reader.” The 
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breezes of popular favor might blow as they listed. No 
blast could avail against the author’s overweening pride 
in his product, 


By God, ’tis good, and if you like it, you may! 


It was the classical tradition that wrought most strongly 
for this contempt of men in the mass. In England of the 
Tudors precedent and the prejudices that it breeds were 
infinitely more potent than the sympathetic vision which 
alone could have foreseen the ultimate place in the social 
fabric won for “the common man” by his intelligent 
thought and productive action. In a period when the 
sway of antiquity was so potent that it was unsafe to 
assert without the precedent of old authors even that 
“pitch doth defile,” every schoolboy learned his life’s 
catchwords between the covers of musty folios. He read 
in the Latin poets that the multitude was the variwm ac 
mutabile vulgus, the fluctu magis mobile vulgus, and en- 
countered in those revered pages other epithets that an- 
ticipate not only all the mob-traits of the Tudor drama- 
tists, but also many characteristics carefully tabulated by 
modern students of the crowd-self: incautum, stolidum, 
ignobile, miserabile, profanum, instabile, vanum, ignarum, 
rude, and a host of others. Two strong indications of the 
influence of this classical phrasing upon English thought 
are manifest. The stock mobile vulgus gives to the lan- 
guage in the seventeenth century ‘“‘mobile” and “mob.” 
And Horace’s description of the multitude as “‘the beast 
of many heads” soon becomes a commonplace of Renas- 
cence literature, as serviceable to Shakspere as to the 
penny-a-liner. Indeed “‘the hydra-headed monster” is 
still rampant among phrase-mongers. 

For their contempt of the populace the Elizabethans 
found yet another precedent, — the Bible. The modern 
conception of “Christianity as individualism in religion 
and of the Christian as the ideal citizen in a democracy ” 
lay far beyond the limited vision of the sixteenth-century 
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Churchman. He could not divine, of course, that, in a 
happier day than his, human sympathy would so far 
dominate authority that the once despised people would 
be deemed the Church’s very reason for being. He would 
have stopped his ears, as against arrant blasphemy, at 
the generous applause that recently greeted a popular 
novelist’s declaration that “the saying, vox populi, vox 
Dei is eternally true since God enters into the hearts of 
his people and moves them, and so the world progresses.” 
Very different was the Elizabethan interpretation of 
Christian teaching. Bishop Whitgift, in a goodly sermon 
preached at Greenwich, Nov. 26, 1574, justifies his attack 
upon the inconstancy, flattery and curiosity of the people 
by long quotations from the Scriptures and from the 
Fathers. So Sir Thomas Browne, in his Religio Medict, 
stigmatizes “that great enemy of reason, virtue and re- 
ligion, the multitude. ... It is no breach of charity 
to call these fools; it is the style all holy writers 
have afforded them, set down by Solomon in canonical 
scripture, and a point of our faith to believe so.” Again, 
in his Popular Errors, he defends his characterization 
of the people as “‘a confusion of knaves and fools and 
a farraginous concurrence of all traditions, tempers, sexes, 
and ages” by the examples of the Lystrian rabble, the 
Ephesian followers of Demetrius, the mutineers in the 
wilderness, and the multitude before Pilate’s judgment 
seat crying ‘‘Crucify!”’ Whitgift and Browne, it may be 
argued, are strongly anti-democratic and anti-Puritan, 
and therefore represent only aristocratic intolerance; but 
to this claim Milton, the Puritan and republican, makes 
final answer, when he sanctions distrust of the multitude 
by reference to the one unimpeachable authority (Para- 
dise Regained, III, 43f): 

To whom our Saviour calmly thus replied: — 

“For what is glory but the blaze of fame, 

The people’s praise, if always praise unmixed? 

And what the people but a herd confused, 
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A miscellaneous rabble, who extol 

Things vulgar, and well weighed, scarce worth the praise? 
They praise and they admire they know not what, 

And know not whom, but as one leads the other; 

And what delight to be by such extolled, 

To live upon their tongues, and be their talk? 

Of whom to be dispraised were no small praise — 

His lot who dares be singularly good. 

The intelligent among them and the wise 

Are few, and glory scarce of few is raised.” 


It is significant that nowhere in Milton’s prose does he 
emphasize more strongly the errors of the masses and the 
dangers of majority rule than in his Defense of the People of 
England. 

Yet not only classical and scriptural authority but 
contemporary custom wrote itself large in the works 
of men who had as wide an opportunity of studying 
sedition among the folk as any Mexican or Haytian of 
to-day. The grievances of citizens, the uprisings of 
prentices against aliens, ‘‘assemblies and routs com- 
pounded of sundry sorts of base people,” the inflam- 
matory harangues of demagogues, the arrests and trials 
of rebels and the doom of mob-leaders — of such horrors 
every Englishman had first-hand knowledge. Close ob- 
servation of the sundry spasmodic and violent protests 
of the people against established forms in church and state, 
and a careful reading of the Chronicles, with their long 
records of peasants’ wars and of insurrections savage and 
futile, imbued the thoughtful Elizabethan with a profound 
distrust of all popular struggles against political conven- 
tion, and with a genuine dislike of democratic experiments, 
and attached him all the more firmly to strong central 
authority. Uninstructed by his present politics or past 
history that the highest rights of the citizen could be at- 
tained by revolt against the so-called “natural laws of 
society,” he came to entertain an exaggerated reverence 
for things as they are, and a dread of the anarchy that lay 
in the wake of rebellion. 
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As an inevitable outcome of the prevailing political and 
social sentiment, in those transcripts of the life of the 
past with which we are most familiar, the older dramas, 
the “‘people” are always portrayed in the terms of a con- 
temporary city mob, as something disorganized, dangerous, 
irrational. This stage-mob is weak of will, fickle, depend- 
ent, servile, cowardly; weak of understanding, foolish, 
inquisitive, hating education and loving catchwords; un- 
grateful, vain, envious, malicious. These characteristics 
are offset by occasional bravery, honesty, love of country, 
loyalty to king and reverence for tradition. All single 
traits of the stage-mob soon became stereotyped, es- 
pecially its fickleness and folly. In all the crowd scenes we 
meet the same “lewd and misgoverned heads,” the same 
conceits of clownage, the same knavery and instability, 
the same base epithets, the same dénouement. Each and 
every multitude is composed of desperate, idle, swaggering 
mates, covetous of gold and plate, fine clothes, rich food 
and wine, and ripe for throat-cutting, havoc and rape. 
It is intensely suggestible, speaking collectively only at 
its master’s prompting, and ever the plaything of the 
mob orator, who wins the crowd first by flattery, ‘‘Coun- 
trymen and friends, eager men, martial men,” and then 
dextrously turns it from one mind to the other. Ultimate 
defeat of the rebels, and the death of their leaders, point 
the obvious moral of the danger of anarchical tendencies. 

To trace the working up of mob-mind from the stage of 
orderly self-possession and personal consciousness, through 
the psychic process of the withering of the individual, and 
the accumulation of baleful collective energy under the 
stress of exciting causes, to its final state of a fiercely 
emotional and keenly suggestible crowd, is naturally a 
study which has always and with reason made large appeal 
to that analyst of many men’s motives, the dramatist. 
Humanity in the mass exerted its fascination sometimes 
over Shakspere’s fellows and followers; but it cast a far 
more potent spell upon Shakspere himself — notably 
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in the Jack Cade scenes (2 Henry VI) and in the two 
Roman plays of Julius Cesar and Coriolanus. The in- 
terest of these studies of multiplied suggestion lies for us 
just now not so much in their conformity with literary 
tradition, with early history and sentiment, with Eliza- 
bethan dramatic convention and with the poet’s sources, 
both English and classical, as in the complete harmony 
of these pictures of men in the mass with the inferences 
of modern investigators of social psychology. 

Shakspere viewed risings of the people neither with the 
passionate interest of the eager student of the French 
“Art of Insurrection ” — finding “your mob a genuine out- 
burst of Nature —a Sincerity and a Reality”; nor with 
the flaming scorn of a medieval patrician setting even 
Latin elegiacs aglow with his denunciations of rebellious 
peasants as “‘asses disdaining the curb and leaping about 
the fields, terrifying all the citizens with their Hee-aw, 
as oxen butting with their horns, as monsters, bear-footed, 
dragon-tailed and breathing fire.” But his artistic ob- 
servation of the multitude, this ‘‘complex of human forces 
and individualities ’’, seems in as close accord with psycho- 
logic truth as Carlyle’s chiaroscuro, and is, of course, in- 
finitely more imaginative than Gower’s teeming allegory. 

Shakspere’s presentation of the mob in the Jack Cade 
scenes has seemingly two limitations. First, the mass is 
not dominated by a great idea. The wrongs of the popu- 
lace nowhere find full presentation as in the modern 
sociological drama, where the stage-mob usually embodies 
an ideal above mere riot. It was no part of the purpose of 
this hater of sedition to air popular grievances, and to 
lay his text open to the censor’s pencil by stirring discon- 
tent. Moreover, and this is of greater weight, Shakspere 
had learned from his sources that a large number of the 
rebels were not honest peasants seeking redress for wrongs, 
but ‘fan inconstant multitude of evil, rude and rustic 
persons,” “‘idle and vagabond,” inspired by ‘“‘furious 
rage.” Secondly, Shakspere has drawn for us no great 
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mob-leader, as dramatists now vie with each other in 
doing, no master of the crowd radiating the potent 
influence that intensity of purpose combined with narrow- 
ness of outlook always imparts to the man that aims “‘to 
move the masses even toa cleaner sty.”” Jack Cade is ‘fan 
outrageous losel,”” Mark Antony a cunning rhetorician, 
and the tribunes of Coriolanus are foes to nobleness. And 
yet, as the reign of the populace is always the reign of its 
despotic leader, the traits of the unworthiest mob-master 
merit analysis. Jack Cade is quite without prestige. His 
large claims do not impose upon his fellows, who well know 
his humble strain, his beggary, his thefts and whippings 
and brandings; yet he holds his rascals together through 
large promises to avarice, gluttony and lusts. A man of 
biggest voice and wildest language, he is the tongue of the 
people’s mouth, proclaiming their prejudices against 
scholars and gentry, their lack-logic, their thirst for blood, 
and accepting all their promptings. With him to think 
is to act. Though he prides himself that no want of resolu- 
tion, but his followers’ treason, destroys him, still it is 
his lack of prestige that is fatal to the continuance of his 
power. There is however a more potent reason for the 
failure of the mob than the weakness of its leader. The 
Cade scenes show a full recognition of the truth that 
revolutions avail only when traditional beliefs have lost 
their sway over the minds of men — “antiquity forgot, 
custom not known.” The stage-mob here and in many 
other Elizabethan plays is really not revolutionary; only 
its tendency to violence makes it seem so. In its ultimate 
responsiveness to time-honored tradition, — to the trum- 
pet call of king and country — it displays a conservatism 
that is in entire accord with the experience of social 
psychology. 

Does the Elizabethan view of the crowd vary widely 
from our own? It is true that the ideals of the mod- 
ern multitude inevitably find ready and _ intelligent 
championship in this day of larger sympathies. But the 
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unbiassed student of men in the mass now realizes fully 
that no mob is better than its worst element; and that this 
lowest stratum is no less ruffianly, and often holds law 
and life no less cheaply, than in the days of the Peasants’ 
Risings. Perhaps a smaller portion of the “working 
world” is now ready to form part of the mob, but it 
is not possible to assert that the crowds of Trafalgar 
Square and of the open spaces of New York and Chicago 
are less susceptible to the golden lures of demagogues or 
that they obey less blindly their leaders’ promptings 
than the fifteenth-century rustics which Shakspere drew. 
That this sudden and too potent leadership often finds its 
strength in a contemptuous hatred of law and government 
and in the desire of the vicious and ignorant to impress 
their will upon others by the exercise of physical force 
seems as obvious now as then. 

It has recently been asserted of Julius Cesar that 
‘Brutus addresses the throng of citizens in a cold formal 
apologia composed of carefully balanced antitheses and 
nice distinctions between the various aspects of Czsar’s 
career. But the crowd cares for none of these dialectical 
refinements. It has lost its hero and wants another in his 
place.” But so to read the text is to misinterpret mob- 
traits and mob-leadership. In a measure Brutus under- 
stands the crowd. He does what Antony has been praised 
for doing; he fixes attention by sympathetic speech. In 
far larger degree than Antony he appeals to patriotism: 
“Who is here so vile that would not be a Roman?” He 
uses freely those catchwords and formulas of liberty that 
have always stirred the multitude. In his speech there is 
quite as much sentiment as reason; hence he awakens 
emotions, and for a moment wins allegiance, whereas in 
Plutarch the crowd is mute, and gives no sign of favor. 
But unlike Antony, he fails to realize that a mob — which 
receives all impressions through its subwaking conscious- 
ness — can make no response to reason and conscience, 
and that higher motives are above the understanding of 
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an entranced multitude. His is a triumph of personality 
rather than of opinion. His mob is mastered by the man, 
but is dead to his great idea. 

To modern students of crowd psychology, Tarde, Le 
Bon, Sidis, Ross, the speech of Antony furnishes many 
apt illustrations of social suggestibility. At its very be- 
ginning it fixes the attention of the multitude, and fas- 
cinates by all tricks of ingratiation the plebeians who are 
at once vain, credulous, imitative, immediately accessible 
to flattery, and swayed hither and thither by every gust 
of rhetoric. Recognizing fully the irrationality of men 
in the mass, even when as here they insist upon “‘ reasons,” 
Antony utterly ignores argument upon the issue of Cz- 
sar’s ambition, and adheres to the threefold method of 
the mob-orator. He affirms with the emphasis that ever 
accompanies a demagogue’s untruth, ‘“‘When that the 
poor have cried, Cesar hath wept.” Like every stump- 
speaker of our own time, he goads through the mere 
monotony of repetition, “Honorable men!”’ And finally 
he stimulates strong feeling by the contagion of his tears. 
Suggestion is doubly potent throughout the oration. 
First, with the impression of the idea on the mob-mind 
through the sensations. Antony fires the multitude not 
by working upon its reason, its critical spirit, but by 
presenting a succession of vivid images — grouped around 
Ceesar’s corpse, his wounds, his garments, his will — that 
inflame the imagination and excite the nerves. Secondly, 
with the realization of the accepted idea through persua- 
sion to action. Time is needed for the emergence of the 
mob-spirit, although the multitude is predisposed to the 
loss of individual consciousness by a high state of excite- 
ment. During this time the orator must work through 
indirect suggestion (“If I were disposed to stir your 
hearts,” etc.), of which the oration affords some half- 
dozen instances. But after the complete submerging of 
its varied personalities, the entranced impressionable mob 
is quick to accept the suggestion of a word? “The stones 
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of Rome to rise and mutiny.” ‘“‘We’ll mutiny.” Mark 
how the mob-energy is increased by the reflection of sug- 
gestion from man to man, each influencing and influenced, 
thus gaining force until it drives the multitude into a 
fury of activity. The limitation of voluntary movements, 
the thronging and pressing around Cesar’s body, which 
Antony encourages, exalt suggestibility and facilitate the 
circulation of the feelings. Antony becomes master — 
“We'll hear him, we'll follow him, we’ll die with him” — 
obtaining from the impressionable, almost automatic, 
mass before him, entire recognition not of his personality, 
for the cry, ‘‘There’s not a nobler man in Rome than 
Antony” is only incidental, but of his object. Antony’s 
chief triumph lies in this — that the orator is forgotten 
by the mad multitude, in the obsession of the orator’s 
idea. Antony avails himself of that most effective of all 
modes of suggestion, the strong final impression, by a 
skilful postponement of his great coup, until his mob is 
thus ripe for mischief. The crowd of to-day, in skilful 
hands, undergoes much the same evolution. 

That Shakspere in Coriolanus deliberately debased 
the populace of his sources, there is small proof. Of 
the two risings in Plutarch’s chapter, he chose the sec- 
ond, the corn-riot, certainly not because it presented the 
plebeians in an unfavorable light, but because it is more 
intimately connected with the crisis in his hero’s fortunes. 
And in the Plutarchan account of this hungry mob clamor- 
ing for food — a picture totally inconsistent with the dig- 
nified réle of the plebs in the earlier revolt — Shakspere 
found the same fierce and fickle monster which he had 
encountered so often in the pages of the English Chron- 
iclers, and whose humors he so perfectly understood. 
Moreover, the tribunes, the mob-leaders of Plutarch’s 
story, are as base as any English breeders of sedition. 
They are “‘flatterers of the people,” “busy prattlers that 
seek the people’s good will,” “traitors to the nobility.” 
Finally, Plutarch portrays Coriolanus as the arrogant, 
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truculent and insolent enemy of the masses, whose words 
and looks “‘stir coals among the people.” How, then, 
should Shakspere make him speak, save in the mouth- 
filling terms of the contemptuous stage-aristocrat? Thus 
Shakspere found in his sources large warrant for his treat- 
ment of the multitude. 

As we have seen, one of the most interesting phases of 
mass-psychology is the emergence of the mob-self from 
the individual selves through the loss of personal con- 
sciousness. ‘The people in Coriolanus, entranced by their 
leaders, are no longer “seven or eight citizens” but “‘a 
rabble” (even stage-directions become significant), shout- 
ing with one voice, “Down with him, down with him!” 
To employ the phrases of the social psychologist, the 
crowd is fascinated, the subwaking self is aroused, thought 
has given way to feeling, the surging billow of suggestion 
swells and rises. The erstwhile ‘“‘worthy fellows” are now 
frenzied demons. How certain the tribunes are of their 
hydra, yet how uncertain is the mob-mind! A few gracious 
words from Coriolanus would have made the highly sug- 
gestible crowd hail him as its hero; a few ungracious 
words, supplemented by the suggestions of the tribunes, 
make him its victim, and the beast of many heads butts 
hirh away amid hootings and revilings. One of the finest 
touches in the play, in its absolute truth to mob-nature, 
is the recantation of the cowardly individuals of the mul- 
titude, face to face with the direful consequences of their 
banishment of Coriolanus. Now the ephemeral, immoral 
condition is over, they are unhypnotized, unentranced, 
and they shrink from the outcome of their collective 
frenzy. From this Cortolanus context let us turn for a 
moment to Maxim Gorky’s vivid sketch of the evolution 
of a modern mob, the growth of its enmity, and the final 
dissolution of the monster (Cosmopolitan, vol. 42, pp. 14ff.) 

Like iron-filings in the magnetic field, individuals continue 


to arrive, drawn closely together by some unknown force. 
Shoulder to shoulder are they standing now. Without regarding 
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one another they have formed a thick solid mass, a myriad- 
headed, black monster —a silent, immovable, myriad-eyed 
monster, with a scowl on its flat boundless face, and a look of 
blind suspicion in its myriadfold opaque eye. It seems to be 
sniffing at something suspicious which its blind instincts feel 
in the air. And this is that terrible creature, body and soul, 
which we designate by that short, snappy name, “Mob.” ... 
And the huge black monster uneasily moves its thousands of 
limbs, and looks daggers with its thousands of eyes at every- 
thing strange or unintelligible. It feels that it has an adversary, 
cunning, strong and ubiquitous —an invulnerable enemy. He 
is everywhere and nowhere. It is he who took possession of all 
the good things of the world; and it is he who distributes them 
among his own favorites exclusively. ... The mob’s own 
heart-strings are strained with enmity, and it is dimly conscious 
of a desire to give vent to its feelings and crush somebody. . . . 
Ever thicker and blacker becomes the howling multitude, hun- 
gry for more flesh. But presently one man appears, the man 
with the clean-shaven iron-hard face. This man pulls his helmet 
energetically over his ears, plants himself like a monolith in the 
middle of the road, and silently lifts his stick high in the air. 
The van of the mob, like the head of some great reptile, turns 
right, turns left, in order to avoid the sight of the terrible stick 
and to slink through sideways. ... The erst-while raging 
monster seems to shoot out some tentacles to get a hold on the 
officer, but there are already a note of weakness and a shadow 
of timidity in its voice and actions. -And when a threatening 
cloud covers the iron-hard face, and the stick is lifted higher yet, 
the howling convulsively subsides; the big black body of the 
monster begins to fall to pieces, though its head still wabbles 
hither and thither, trying to sneak around the solitary man. .. . 
The head of the monster is slowly falling to pieces. Its body has 
disappeared by this time, and all around, dark solitary figures 
are gloomily passing from view. 


Nearly all the great mob-scenes of the modern drama 
frankly confess their large debt to Shakspere’s Roman 
plays. Yet none of these enters more daringly the circle 
of his magic than the epoch-making Cromwell of Victor 
Hugo. Phrases (“Think of the Ides of March!”’), situa- 
tions (the refusal of the conspirator to strike the praying 
Cromwell) and the main motif, the hero’s flattery of the 
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multitude by his spectacular refusal of the coveted “kingly 
crown,” are thoroughly Shaksperean. The crowd of 
Cromwell does not appear until the fifth act; but the final 
scenes are all cast upon the background of popular im- 
pressions most minutely analyzed. The multitude, “‘al- 
ways simple and always dazzled,” is full of eager curiosity 
to see the coronation féte, yearning for balls, races, come- 
dies, ready to welcome a new régime with cries of ‘‘ King 
Oliver”; yet so mobile that it is turned by a word or two 
to love of the republic, and hatred of spectacles. In- 
tensely suggestible and superstitious, the crowd strength- 
ens its mob-energy by the checking of voluntary move- 
ments, and by constant interchange of sentiment; yet 
its silence (silence de stupeur dans le peuple) in moments 
of crisis is more ominous than its chatter. In Overton’s 
words, “‘il menace, il se tait.”” It is many-headed like 
Shakspere’s throngs. To one or the other of its diverse 
minds Cromwell seems ‘“‘sombre,” “gay,” “majestic,” 
“heavy,” now “too little for a hero,” now ‘“‘too fat.” 
Cromwell’s unflattering description of the crowd shows full 
recognition of its weaknesses. Excited by the whispers 
of the conspirators, the throng becomes abnormally sen- 
sitive to counter-suggestion. This is furnished by Crom- 
well in an harangue for which Hugo pleads historical 
warrant, so diffuse, obscure, unemphatic, that it leaves 
the reader cold. And yet—here lies the weakness of 
Hugo’s mob-psychology — it gradually dissipates the hos- 
tility of the people, and produces the same transports and 
acclamation of the rabble as Cesar’s like refusal in Casca’s 
narrative. Henceforth the multitude is Cromwell’s crea- 
ture, hypnotically responsive to his every prompting, 
jeering his enemies and frantically haling to the Thames 
his would-be assassin. The mob-master has conquered. 
Tout est a lut, Parmée et ce peuple frivole. 

Despite its large borrowings, Cromwell clings no closer 
to Julius Cesar than a certain great drama of thirty 
years since adheres to the motif of Coriolanus. Ibsen’s 
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vehement production, dn Enemy of the People, proclaims 
in its very title its kinship with the English play; and 
this allegory of the author’s righteous indignation against 
the rule of the mob-mind reproduces, mutato nomine, the 
struggle of the Roman patrician with the beast of many 
heads. The picture of community life in a Scandinavian 
village offers in every line ample proof of the universality 
of Shakspere’s psychology. Dr. Thomas Stockmann, 
the modern Coriolanus, is an aggressively egotistic, fear- 
lessly independent, honorable man, who has done good 
service too, and deserves the people’s applause, which he 
half expects and half disdains. The parallel between the 
two is complete, even to the minor trait of the absent- 
mindedness of both. Like Coriolanus showing his wounds, 
Stockmann declares his past services — his plan of the 
Baths, his constant burning desire to aid and exalt his 
birthplace; and he faces a populace quite as ready as the 
Roman to forget, upon the least provocation, merited 
honors. The throng of townsfolk that gathers in Act IV 
with horns and whistles is, like the Shaksperean mob, 
prejudiced, emotional, irrational, suggestible. This rabble 
has its tribunes, too, cowardly, selfish leaders, the burgo- 
master, the printer, the editor, who kindle the people’s 
wrath against the hero. Stockmann’s address, breathing 
high scorn of ‘‘the compact majority,” parallels precisely 
the sneers of Marcius against ‘‘the greater poll.” The 
outraged gentleman’s contempt for the vox populi, for 
the argument of the mob-leaders that right is always on 
the side of the majority, and his assertions of the claims 
of the cultured minority to command and control, recall 
vividly the protest of Coriolanus against the tribune- 
inspired claim that the people are the city, and his declara- 
tion of the right of senators to rule, rather than “the 
mutable many.” In his denunciations of “‘the multitude,” 
*“‘the masses,” ‘“‘the vulgar herd,” Stockmann falls little 
short of his fiery precedent, and his analogies of ‘vulgar 


curs,” “‘gutter mongrels,” ‘‘common barn-door hens,” 
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seem a twice-told tale of vituperation. The parallel holds 
to the end. Like his Roman prototype, indeed in the very 
same words, Stockmann is voted by the furious mob under 
the stimulus of the Norwegian tribunes “an enemy of 
the people,” and is hooted from the place of meeting with 
all despite. Suggestion has done its fell work. And the 
act closes with the complete domination of the scene by 
the uncontrolled mob-spirit. 

Now, what value has this study of mobs of the drama, 
for us whose concern is rather with the actualities of the 
present than with the stage conventions of the past? 
Simply this — that these fables may be viewed as apt 
allegories of the life about us. But how can this be true, 
when it seems no longer possible to portray the varying 
moods of a heterogeneous folk through a handful of mob 
figures — carpenter, cobbler, butcher, weaver, sawyer, 
tanner, clothier — or to trace the growth of the mob-self 
of a modern populace through the symbols of a few un- 
washed and puzzle-headed fellows rendered desperate by 
misfortune? An Ibsen following in Shakspere’s wake 
must admittedly limit himself to the microcosm of a 
village — even though his implications extend far beyond 
the borders of this tiny community. In turning from 
past to present, we must reckon with a threefold change. 
First, the folk, as we are constantly reminded, did not 
bulk very large in Shakspere’s vision, holding the stage 
usually for a brief space, or as a foil to a hero’s greatness. 
To-day all life seems sometimes a mob-drama. Images 
and impressions assume such gross and fantastic forms 
against the background of the popular consciousness, that 
a vivid and just perception of things as they are is fre- 
quently denied us. Hence the inevitable insistence, not 
upon the spiritual worth of the product, but upon the 
strength of its appeal to the many. Secondly, our monster 
has swollen so mightily, and has taken unto itself so many 
heads, that the contagion between the various members is 
no longer directly visible. As a result, the essential one- 
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ness of the crowd, when under the spell of exciting 
suggestion, is less immediately apparent, though not less 
real than of old. Thirdly, as Gabriel Tarde has pointed 
out in his illuminating monograph, L’Opinion et la Foule, 
the crowd has given way to the public. For the physical 
contact of the closely massed throng, has been substituted 
a mental contact, emotional intimacies, which bind to- 
gether individuals separated by a thousand leagues. The 
impress of the single mind upon the impressionable mass 
is as strong as ever, but it is differently exerted. Ibsen 
was happily accurate in the symbolism that substituted 
for the tribunes of his prototype, the burgomaster, printer 
and editor of the modern community. The printed word 
has largely superseded the spoken. Through the news- 
paper the publicist reaches millions beyond the hearing 
of his voice, unifying them by the mesmerism of a common 
sentiment. ‘The editor himself so dictates opinion that 
no postulate could be safer than this: “‘Tell me a man’s 
journal, and [’ll tell you what he thinks.” In this day of 
easy access to the most distant reader’s grace, suggestion 
is an infinitely more potent force than in that past of 
crowded forums and market-places. 

Present “‘public opinion” — nearly always an opinion 
imposed upon the public by masterful personalities — 
brooks, of course, no comparison with the spirit of Jack 
Cade and his ragged company; but, unhappily, it cannot 
be denied that this modern public, when hypnotized by a 
dominant impulse, is quite as capable of manifestations 
of mob-mind as any Shaksperean multitude. The sig- 
nificant phrases, “‘low organic structure, imperfect func- 
tions, violent emotions, infectious actions and the absence 
of controlling or critical faculty,” are applied by Henry 
Sedgwick not to a rabble of the stage, but to the herd of 
readers which frantically besieges our shops and circulating 
libraries in quest of the widely proclaimed ‘‘book of the 
year,” and feverishly seeks to impose its accumulatively 
false judgments upon all in its circle. Fads, crazes, 
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calumnies, panics, war scares, are reflected from section to 
section by ignorance and credulity, as readily as mob- 
energy was transmitted from man to man under the stim- 
ulus of an Antony. Response to suggestion, though far 
less violent than of yore, is often as irrational, and always 
more permanent. 

The mob orator’s control of the collective will finds its 
modern counterpart in the subtlety of the demagogue, 
lavish of honeyed compliments to the popular mind and 
heart, flattering and coaxing the judgment of the public 
on society, politics, art and literature. ‘“‘The natural 
taste for bathos”’ invites and receives its pabulum in full 
measure. Cesar’s or Cromwell’s refusal of a crown, with 
the corner of an eye on the multitude, Jack Cade’s promise 
that “‘all the realm shall be in common,” Antony’s an- 
nouncement of the bequests to the people, all are as sym- 
bolic of the buncombe and clap-trap of present campaign- 
ing as Cromwell’s secret contempt for the crowd, Cade’s 
clumsy self-seeking, and Antony’s covert design to lop 
off the legacies. A factious and fickle public, like a stage- 
mob, must be supplied, not with reasons, for to these it 
will turn a deaf ear, but with the catchwords that have 
always captured its fancy —the “‘oligasky” and “‘de- 
mococracy”’ of the old play. Within the memory of us all, 
a formula of sinister alliteration has changed the fate of a 
national election, a vivid scriptural image has secured the 
nomination of a great party, and a happy faculty for the 
minting of phrases both apt and pithy contributes a 
partial explanation of the most signal instance of personal 
prestige during the past decade. The credulous sug- 
gestible folk of the mob-scenes came no more readily to 
its master’s heel, than the crowd in this hour of vaunted 
enlightenment. 

Did the observant old dramatists supplement their 
skilful diagnosis of mob-traits with any serviceable sug- 
gestions of a cure? What is their prescription for the ab- 
normal condition of the entranced multitude? In all the 
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older plays the remedy lies in the counter-influence of a 
loyal and high-minded gentleman’s appeal to the crowd’s 
better part. Clifford, Sir Thomas More, Egmont, all 
prevail, partly through their strong prestige, partly 
through the response of the unhypnotized individuals of 
the throng to the summons of decency and duty. Can we 
not recall in our own time and place champions who have 
unswervingly combatted the mob-mind, setting their faces 
steadily against those outbursts that have threatened the 
rule of conscience and reason, and striving with every 
charm of voice and pen to lead the community to a healthy 
social habit? The lives of Curtis and Norton provide us 
with a new definition of culture — inbred power of re- 
sistance to the mob-mind. Whether our training of the 
moment tends to breed this power or, on the contrary, to 
foster those allies of crowd consciousness, ‘‘the intellectual 
mediocrity and superficial spirit,”” which Ernest Renan 
found long ago in our land, is a question that I must ask 
and answer elsewhere. Let us just now be grateful for a 
useful lesson to the old drama’s accurate portrayal of the 
multitude. 


OUR CHAOTIC DIVORCE LAWS 


N telling the unhappy tale of my old friend Colonel 
Beauregard I violate no professional confidence. 
Beauregard has long since been extricated from his en- 
tanglements, and the extraordinary predicament in which 
he found himself was due not wholly or even mainly to 
his own adventures (they being, he would piteously re- 
mark, the sort of thing that might happen to any man) 
but to the intolerable tangle and scandal of our present 
marriage and divorce laws. 

And I have chosen this episode first to relate of several 
— possibly more exciting — reminiscences, because it is 
peculiarly opportune at the present time in view of the 
late discussions in the Convocations or conventions of the 
churches on the subject of divorce reform; and the recent 
quickening of the American conscience upon the subject 
as shown notably in the recent change in the marriage law 
of the great state of New York, the reforms in the divorce 
procedure of some of the Western states, and the promising 
feminist movement. 

And above all, let me beg of the gentle reader to take 
the matter seriously. It has been necessary to call a spade 
a spade; I had to tell the poor Colonel in so many words 
what crimes he had been guilty of; but if there was any- 
thing funny in the Colonel’s situation he did not see it. 
And so, after the reader has had his laugh (if he feel so 
disposed) let him (or her) seriously consider how long we 
shall tolerate such a system of conflicting laws as made of 
the venial Colonel so dark a criminal, and put his estimable 
wife in a position, to say the best of it, of such extreme 
embarrassment. 

Finally, I should also perhaps assure the reader that in 
no case have I exaggerated these laws, and that some or 
all of them exist, and still exist, in the states as mentioned 
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and in many others. Of course, I have veiled the Colonel’s 
identity. 

With this serious foreword, I now leave the reader with 
the papers in the case of 


Colonel Strephon Beauregard. 
(Exuipit A.) 


Parker House, Boston, 
Nov. 4th, 1goo. 
Gen. Joun Dog, 
Dear Sir: — 


(I must here interrupt the reader to demur to the title 
the gallant Colonel accords me —I had once passed a 
few days in his delightful company at a shooting club on 
the Gulf coast where he had evidently been restless at my 
lack of a proper honorific, and at loss how to address me, 
until he heard that in my youth I had once filled a tem- 
porary appointment as Assistant-Attorney-General in my 
native state.) 


I made a professional call, Sir, at your place of business this 
evening, having to submit to your judgment a question of some 
professional interest to a jurist of your attainments, and as I 
may venture to hope, one in which I may invoke your friendly 
sympathy as well. For it is of great private importance to me — 
a veteran, Sir, as you may remember, of the late unhappy war 
between the States. 

My honor, Sir, is dearer to me than my life, and the honor of 
the lady I have been proud to call my wife is dearer still. 


(At this point I was startled. For the Colonel, when I 
had known him — it was only the winter before — had 
been a bachelor.) 


I was married some months since, in your city, by the Bishop 
of Maryland, to a lady whose high social position and unblem- 
ished reputation draw a veil, for this present communication, 
over her maiden name. The occasion was in no sense precipi- 
tate — or I should feel that I owed you no apology for the 
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absence of cards — but the opportune though limited sojourn 
of my old friend the Bishop as well as the lively desire my bride 
shared with me to leave your detestable (if a Southerner may 
be permitted) climate by a Mediterranean packet conveniently 
about to sail for the lemon groves of Sicily made it impossible 
to give that notice in wedding-cards which les bienséances or- 
dinarily demand. This lady is at present with me at the Parker 
House. But it is necessary for me to go back a step farther. 


(I feared, however, that the brave Colonel already was 
in trouble. For it was probable that the worthy bishop — 
Roman Catholic, I suspected — was unaware that the laws 
of Massachusetts do not permit a foreign prelate, were he 
Pope himself, to solemnize marriages unless duly qualified 
as a local magistrate.) 


It is necessary to go back a step farther. Some weeks pre- 
vious — in fact it was on the occasion of that journey to Poland 
Springs in the State of Maine where I had the good fortune, Sir, 
to meet my present and only wife — in coming from Washington 
to Boston, I made the acquaintance, upon the Congressional 
Limited, of a young lady who told me that her name was Miss 
Violet Desborough. Promised a position connected with some 
Academy of Dramatic Art in the Metropolis, she was travelling 
to that city alone, the first time, as she assured me, that she 
ever had been away from her home. Alone and unprotected, 
she placed herself under my chaperonage. Finding that she 
was (as it seemed, most fortunately) going to the Southern 
Hotel (my own favorite hotel, Sir) I invited her to dinner. But 
this casual propinquity involving, to the other guests, a certain 
appearance of intimacy, I met her very natural scruples at 
having her own name appear in the hotel register by affording 
her (what could a Southern gentleman do less, Sir?) the aegis 
of my own — Colonel Strephon Beauregard of Jaspar, Mis- 
sissippi. 

Here, Sir, I am aware that, viewed in the light of selfish 
Northern conventions, I committed an imprudence. But, Gen- 
eral, I was as inexperienced in the wiles of the women of your 
wicked metropolis as I was heedless of its cold convenances. I 
come from a country of great natural resources — Walker 
county hides the mineral treasure of the nation — but our 
women, Sir, are — old fashioned. 

I assure you that nothing unseemly occurred, But having 
some reasons, after dinner, (and much against my instinct as a 
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gentleman, Sir) to consider my fair entertainer’s demeanor not 
quite so circumspect as seemed to be required by the somewhat 
delicate circumstances in which we were so fortuitously placed, 
I escorted Miss Desborough to a cab and myself took the mid- 
night train for Boston. The incident had no further conse- 
quences. But Miss Desborough is now at the Parker House. 
And it is necessary to go back a step farther. 


(But did the incident have no further consequences? It 
was extremely probable, in New York, before the late 
reform in the marriage laws of that state — which, slight 
as it is, took the National Commissioners on Uniformity 
seven years to bring about — that, if she chose to assert 
it, the Colonel had acknowledged a ‘‘common-law” 
marriage to Miss Desborough. In that case he had, at 
best, committed bigamy, even assuming his marriage by 
the Bishop to be valid. Unhappy Colonel! What farther 
step could there be?) 


When I spoke of Mrs. Beauregard as my only wife, I was, 
perhaps, from the point of view of a pedantic grammar, in error. 
Ten years before (it was twenty years after the war, and I was 
undergoing a period of some financial stringency) I had sought 
to better my fortunes by locating in Kansas and entering into 
competition with the enterprising but too acute intellects of 
that hustling state. There I married —in Kansas City —a 
lady whose name I would fain forget. My wife was a woman- 
suffragist, a Republican, and wore her hair cut short. This 
alone should have been a warning to me, a conservative Demo- 
crat; but in addition she was addicted to long-tailed trotting 
horses, while I believed the saddle the only fitting seat for one 
whose legs — excuse me — still swung free above the grass. 
Moreover she appears to have thought me rich. At all events, I 
did not indulge her taste for buggy-riding, which deprivation (as 
she alleged in the papers of her libel for divorce) had caused her 
mental anguish and distress amounting, on my side, to extreme 
cruelty. Moreover, she claimed that I had represented myself 
as an old man about to die, rich, and afflicted with an incurable 
disease; and that my failure so to die was in the nature of a 
fraud upon her, again causing her great mental distress. Suffice 
it to say that both causes were held cruelty by the courts of 
Kansas. J have for many years paid to her an alimony I could 
ill afford. She is not at the Parker House; but I understand 
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she is daily expected in Boston, to deliver a course of lectures 
upon “Women in Politics the Purity of the Home.” But it is 
necessary to go back a step farther — 


(I had to stop and laugh, though the honest Colonel, as 
I well knew, was not exaggerating. For both these causes 
for divorce are to be found, with others more trivial yet, 
reported as having been held “cruelty” within the meaning 
of the statute, in the report of the U. S. Commissioner for 
Labor for 1883. Still, it appeared to me there was no 
cause for apprehension here. Married in Kansas, they 
were divorced in Kansas; and the divorce would be valid 
everywhere, even in sober Massachusetts. Of the Kansas 
lady he had no more to fear. But there was worse to 
come — and stop — They were married in Kansas City, 
not in Kansas but in Missouri — then a conservative state 
with Southern institutions! But let us read to the end.) 


I left her and fled. Before the divorce, I was gone. We had 
had a child — this indeed is my one remorse. But when I con- 
sider the character of the mother — the terrible inheritance of 
that child’s temperament. However, it is necessary to go back 
a step farther. 

In 1860, when a very young man, I represented my native 
state in the halls of Congress. Unsophisticated and confiding, 
I met a Miss Randolph Gordon Groner, a young lady from In- 
diana but representing herself to be of an old Virginia family — 
then employed in the Treasury Department at Washington — 
and easily fell a victim to her charms. Shortly after the cere- 
mony I discovered — how shall I put in writing the unfortunate 
predicament in which I found myself, her error involving 
others than herself, all innocent of wrongdoing? Enough to say 
that she confessed her fault with tears — together with addi- 
tional facts of importance, as that she was already the mother 
of three other children. The incident was painful: but what, 
Sir, could a gentlemando? As the lady assured me that she had 
been married to no one of their parents — whether respective 
or identical, I was at no pains to enquire — our marriage was 
perfectly valid. Waiting only to institute proceedings for ab- 
solute divorce in the State of Virginia — which the laws of that 
grand old Commonwealth most properly permit in cases of this 
sort to a deluded gentleman wedded to a bride with a past, when 
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like Caesar’s wife he had believed her, in all her tenses, above 
suspicion — I came to New York where I waited for some days, 
hoping for a secret mission to England on behalf of our nascent 
Confederacy. Ere that arrived she had appeared, with the new 
baby in arms (legally my own, you may say, for the divorce 
decree had not yet been handed down). But my bowels re- 
mained unmoved by this paper paternity. I sternly refused to 
recognize either wife or child and left them without even a 
pecuniary solatium. Possibly this might have satisfied them; 
as it is, they have both discovered my whereabouts and are now 
(the child a handsome woman of forty, the manicure lady in 
this hotel) both at the Parker House. 

Such, Sir, was my simple history when, some months after 
marrying the estimable lady who is the present and only Mrs. 
Colonel Beauregard, her son by a former husband, now a law- 
student at Cambridge, discovered a pretended Mrs. Strephon 
Beauregard, née Desborough, performing in lyric dances of the 
lighter sort in the neighboring city, and advised me that she 
was under New York law, my wife. As a gentleman, but one 
course remained open to me; my bride promptly went to New- 
port and secured a divorce for failure to support her. This 
was easy, for (though she is in most affluent circumstances) my 
patrimony was exhausted in the late war between the States. 
Having thus annulled our marriage the moment I discovered 
the slightest cloud upon my wife’s title to the proud name of 
Beauregard, I write to you, Sir, to ask what speedy measures I 
may take to restore her to a position which the law apparently 
denies her, if Miss Desborough’s claim is correct, and to relieve 
‘us from the persecution of the disreputable Mrs. Groner- 
Beauregard (I must say it), of her middle-aged daughter, and 
even, possibly, of that woman from Kansas. 

And learning, Sir, from the young lady in charge of your office 
that you had left early in order to prepare an address of welcome 
at a dinner to be tendered by some fraternal organization to the 
famous Dr. Bricey of Oxford, the highest living authority on 
conflict of laws, I trust, Sir, that his learning may even assist 
your own in explicating such an untoward predicament, as that 
of 

Sir, 
Your obliged & obd’t humble serv’t, 
STREPHON BEAUREGARD. 


P. S. These are all the women I ever knew — surely my case 
must be a simple one? 
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I dropped the letter. I was not so sure. I telephoned 
the Colonel. — He was out. I went to the dinner and 
talked with Bricey. At first the great jurist was not dis- 
posed to take a serious view of the situation. He had not 
lived and practiced law in a country of [then] forty-six 
conflicting secular jurisdictions, with a national cen- 
tralizing government interfering with all, and without a 
universal church to establish, at least, a uniform religious 
standard. When, at last, he viewed the Colonel’s pre- 
dicament — shall I say, predicaments? — with a becoming 
gravity, I was pleased to find that he was quite as much 
puzzled as myself. And coming home I wrote 


(Exursit B.) 


WesstTeER, Dor & CHOATE, 
Cable Address: 2222 Barristers Hatt, 
Tralaloo. Boston, Nov. 5th, 1900. 
Dear Colonel Beauregard, 

I shall be happy to see you tomorrow morning at any time 
after ten o’clock. Meantime I strongly urge you to change your 
hotel, and am, 

Yours faithfully, 
J. Dor. 


Coming down town before the appointed hour, I found 
the honest Colonel already in the office. He had evidently 
established amicable relations with our leading type- 
writer, for he was chatting amiably with her, smoking a 
large cigar, and making her — as I inclined to infer from 
the extreme animation of her countenance — at least 
a partial confidante of his troubles. He sprang up as I 
entered, and with an alertness that would have done credit 
to five and thirty grasped me by the hand. “You know 
my habit of a morning, General — and finding it was not 
disagreeable to this good lady, I have ventured to keep 
on with my cigar.” 

The Colonel was certainly a very handsome man. 
Erect as a cypress, aquiline, with a profile like a Roman’s— 
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or shall I say, a Red Indian’s? — his features were perfect 
in their strength: cheekbones high, jaws strong and well 
defined, jowl rather thin, chin firm—the whole face, 
clean-shaven, marred if at all by the rather prominent 
Adam’s apple in the nervous neck. Yet the most striking 
thing about him was his eyes — seeming fierce as a hawk’s, 
they could twinkle with merriment or even (more rarely) 
with humor; the alarming vigor of their gaze belonging 
only to one who had lived much out of doors and was 
rather shortsighted, and serving in some measure to veil, 
if not protect, a most gentle spirit. 

“‘Can we go into your private office?” said he. ‘“‘If 
your lady-clerk will pardon me, some of our affairs de- 
mand secrecy.” Then I saw that his face was flushed, as 
of one recently angered. 

“Tt is that— (the Colonel paused, but he never 
swore) — Woman from Kansas,” he explained. “I met 
her on my way down town — that is to say (it is not my 
custom of a morning, though my revered father invariably 
took his bitters twice before breakfast and the perplexity 
of my situation seemed to require the stimulant) — I was 
coming out of the bar-room of the Parker House when I 
met her. Her hair was shorter than ever, and she carried 
a bundle of tracts in her hand. I should have recognized 
her — in Heaven” — the Colonel ended, at a loss for an 
unlikely simile. 

““Did she recognize youn 

‘“‘T have no doubt of it. She looked at me hard, and 
made some allusion to my supposed bibulous habits.” 

‘Just what did she say?” 

‘Just what she said was — ‘drinking again’!”’, said the 
Colonel, a trifle testily. ‘‘I said, ‘Madam, it is wives like 
you drive better men than me to drink’; and turned upon 
my heel.”’ 

I bit my lip. ‘The main thing is,” I said, “she knows 
you are at the Parker House. Colonel, why didn’t you 
leave there?” 
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“And have my wife suppose there is anything in my 
past life that will not bear the closest scrutiny?” 

Again I bit my lip. This time I fear the Colonel saw 
it; for in a tone that was sternly practical he continued: 

“General, you must immediately take measures to 
relieve me of this impossible situation. ,The Desborough 
woman I have explained to my wife — she understands 
the situation perfectly — but frankly I cannot bear that 
Miss Groner —or worse, the younger one, who calls 
herself my daughter — should also make herself known.” 

I carefully closed the door behind us. ‘‘But, Colonel, 
that is not soeasy. Your wife is at Newport.” 

““T beg you, General, so far as possible, not to bring my 
wife into this discussion — But my wife is now at the 
Parker House. Naturally she would not desert me in 
such straits.” 

“She had better leave the hotel.” 

“Ah, I see. You think that since we have been di- 
vorced —”’ 

“Not at all. I think that since you have never been 
legally married —” 

The Colonel made a bound from his chair. “‘ You mean 
to tell me— ” 

“Calm yourself. For the matter of that, the divorce is 
of no validity either. The case is one of extreme com- 
plication.” 

Colonel Beauregard made a noble effort to restrain his 
indignation. ‘“‘Why, General — there are but four — in 
forty years — ” 

“Truly it is fortunate that there are no more of 
them. But there are seven states involved — possibly 
more.” 

“Seven states?” 

“Mississippi, Maryland, Virginia, Kansas, New York, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. Have you travelled 
anywhere with your present wife?” 

“Only to Europe and to Florida.” 
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‘Europe is safe. But then there is Florida to be con- 
sidered.” 

The Colonel looked at me piteously. 

“*All I wanted was to do the right thing.” 

He passed his hand across his brow. 

“What I am trying to explain is,’”’ I hastened on, “‘that 
never having been legally married your divorce was 
valid — that is to say, if you had been legally married, 
your divorce would not have been valid — at least, not 
in Massachusetts — but let me explain. If you are 
married to her anywhere — ” 

““You mean to tell me that Mrs. Beauregard — when 
I married her — did not become my wife on account of 
these — these incidents — incidents which might have 
happened to any one —” 

“Certainly, certainly —” 

“To any one of us —” 

“Certainly — but let me explain.” 

The Colonel threw himself back into his chair. 

“‘If you are married to her anywhere, you are married 
to her in Florida.” 

““General,”’ my client interrupted me, but this time in a 
voice that was plaintive if not deprecating, “I find that 
I have been in error. When I told you there were but 
four, I was not strictly accurate. It is necessary to go 
back a step farther —” 

(If there was a twinkle in my eye, it was met by such a 
fiery gleam in his, that I sought to give myself a coun- 
tenance in poking the fire.) 

“One step farther, Sir — to an idyll of my early youth. 
Miss Chloe Johnson, Sir — a beautiful octoroon attached 
to the suite of my aunt — when we travelled North in the 
summer of 1855 to make our annual visit at Newport — 
we passed some time at the great hotel at Nahant — our 
intimacy had endured for some months, and I was married 
to her at a camp-meeting in the Lynn woods. She was but 
fifteen, I some three years older. ‘The laws of our state 
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prohibit a marriage between a white and a person of any 
negro blood — but it was an idyll, Sir, an idyll. Chloe 
and I were like the innocent Daphnis and Chloe of the 
Greek poet. But octoroons are fickle, Sir, fickle. When 
my mother discovered it after we got home, Chloe eloped 
and was married to my father’s valet — And then I went 
to Congress. An idyll, Sir — unworthy of serious men- 
tion, save for— ” 

*‘Save for your natural desire to be complete. It is 
fortunate she is not at the Parker House.” 

“She is the widow Rosenstein, now,” volunteered the 
Colonel. “She keeps a ladies’ hairdressing establishment 
in Washington.” 

“It is of no importance what she does now,” I inter- 
posed. ‘“‘The question is, Colonel, what you are to 
do.” 

“Quite so.”” The Colonel, having made a clean breast 
of his troubles to me, assumed, I could see, that they were 
already gone. 

“To begin with, you are of course guilty of bigamy.” 

“Bigamy!”’ ‘The Colonel opened his eyes. 

“Certainly — in New York, if you married Miss Des- 
borough.” 

“*Ah, I see, but I didn’t marry Miss Desborough.” 

“‘I fear she may establish the contrary. When you got 
a divorce from the lady in Kansas — ” 

“Sir, I didn’t wait to get a divorce from that woman. 
I left. She got a divorce from me.” 

“Then you were guilty of a criminal offence. Abandon- 
ment of wife or child — punishable, I think, in Kansas 
with three years in the penitentiary. Of course, if you 
keep away from that state — ” 

The Colonel gave a quiet snort of contempt. ‘I have 
no desire to go back to Kansas.” 

“But you afterward committed the same offence in 
New York — you said Miss Groner arrived with a baby 
in arms.” 
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“Tt was not my baby,” said the Colonel, grimly. 

““Oh yes, it was — Pater est quem nuptieg — Then when 
you got your divorce from her — you probably alleged 
you were not already married?” 

“Certainly!” 

“That, of course, was perjury — ” 

Perjury — ” 

“Certainly — remember Chloe — ’ 

“But I was never legally married to her— ” 

““Oh yes, you were married to her — anywhere North of 
Mason & Dixon’s line. Or, if you didn’t marry her, you 
were, in Massachusetts, guilty of seduction — ” 

“Sir, this insult — even from you — ” 

“Forgive me, Colonel, I am but your lawyer, putting 
the case at its worst: Seduction, as our Massachusetts 
laws say in the old Province times, shall be punished either 
by imprisonment or marriage — they used to add whipping, 
but the former are deemed more severe. You never 
married her — ” 

“But, but,” said poor Colonel Beauregard, stuttering 
with excitement, “‘she consented. I told you it was an 
idyll — I was but seventeen and she two years younger — 
eighteen when I had her set free and assured her lot— ” 

“True, and I revise my opinion. Instead of being 
guilty of seduction, you were guilty of rape.” 

“Sir!” said the Colonel, springing from his chair, this 
time in a real fury, “‘I allow no man— ” 

“Eighteen is the age of consent in Massachusetts — 
sixteen it was, then. Below that age there can be no such 
thing as consent. If the girl be younger, any man in your 
position is guilty of that crime.” 

“In Mississippi — ” began the Colonel feebly. 

“In Mississippi the Constitution (sect. 178) seriously 
provides that ‘The male sex shall embrace the female,’”’ 
said I, hazarding my little joke. ‘“‘Cheer up, Colonel — 
the worst is yet tocome. So far you have been guilty only 
of perjury, abandonment, adultery, seduction, bigamy 
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and rape. Let us now consider the case of Mrs. Beaure- 
gard.” 

‘General, I will have no jesting about my wife 

“Jesting? I am quite in earnest. Look here — mar- 
ried first, both at common law and in the Lynn woods to 
Chloe Johnson, by your marriage to Miss Groner in 
Washington you became guilty of bigamy there, but were 
immediately divorced for a cause which, lawful in Vir- 
ginia, was not lawful in Kansas; where you were shortly 
married and became guilty of trigamy, while you were 
already in other states guilty of bigamy, in some states not 
married at all, in Massachusetts guilty of rape, in others 
still only liable civilly for seduction, in others still not 
guilty at all — unless it be of scandalous living. You then 
criminally abandoned your Kansas wife, she divorced you; 
the guilty party to a divorce, you married in states where 
you were forbidden to marry again, and remained single 
in states where it was a crime for you to remain single. 
You abandoned both a wife and a child in New York and 
capped the climax by contracting an illegal and fraudulent 
first (or possibly second) marriage in Massachusetts by a 
foreign bishop. If this be held valid on the ground that 
your wife was the innocent party to a pretended marriage, 
you spoiled it by getting a divorce in Rhode Island, unless 
indeed, the divorce be invalid on the ground that you both 
left the state with intention to procure it for a cause 
illegal under our laws, animo revertendi. If, however, you 
were not married to her at that time, your divorce did not 
count, and by subsequently going together to Florida you 
became remarried —I should say the option rested with 
her.” 

A gleam of hope reanimated the Colonel’s eye. “‘Then 
it will be all right if she says yes again?” 

“Well, hardly — you would still remain married to Mrs. 
Chloe Rosenstein in Massachusetts and other Northern 
states (though voidable at 21 for her), to Miss Randolph 
Groner except in Virginia, to the lady from Kansas 
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everywhere except in Kansas, to Miss Desborough in 
New York, to Mrs. Beauregard — in fact to all the last 
four —in the Southern states. Yes—HJI rather think, 
Chloe having disavowed it, you are not married to any- 
body in Massachusetts, and are married to everybody in 
New York: at home you are probably married to any or 
all of them except the one — Chloe, I mean — who was 
with you there. This is comparatively simple: it is more 
dificult when we come to the divorces. In Kansas of 
course, but hardly anywhere else, you are divorced from 
your Kansas wife; while you are probably divorced from 
your real wife — Mrs. Beauregard, I mean — everywhere 
except in Massachusetts, and here you were never mar- 
ried to her.” 

“‘In fact the only certain thing you see is that she is 
my i aF 

“Her position is at least equivocal,” I hastened to 
assert. 

There was a long pause in our talk. To say that I 
pitied my client would be less than the truth. Yet (as 
perhaps I should assure the reader) my law was quite 
accurate. I was by no means trying to make things out 
worse than they were. 

“You see,” I added, sympathetically, “‘it is not a case of 
celum, non animum, mutant. As you pass from one state 
to another, you change, not only your crimes, but your 
wife. Yet I am bound to tell you that (owing to your 
several divorces) the ultimate finding of the courts would 
not be quite certain in any state. It is only probable that 
it would be different in all of them.” 

“‘General,”’ said the poor Colonel, in a hollow voice, “‘who 
do you think is probably my wife? Speaking generally, 
I mean, and for the most part?” 

“Well, I should say, on the whole, the Kansas lady.” 

The Colonel groaned. ‘‘And my wife, my real wife, I 
mean?” 

“‘T fear you are nowhere legally married to her. In 
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Florida, perhaps — if she says so. In Massachusetts, she 
may perhaps claim you as husband, but you cannot claim 
her as wife. In some states, where the remarriage of 
divorced parties is forbidden, you cannot now marry her 
at all.” 


* * * * * * * 


Poor Beauregard mopped his face. There was silence 
between us. — “To think that I never had to do with but 
three women — and honorably married to three of these 
and two of them properly divorced. ‘Two from three 
leaves one!” 

I could not say anything. His case, though not unusual, 
was a hard one. — “Oh, what can I do! Can you not 
advise me?” 

“Certainly,” I said. ‘Go to Europe — both of you.” 

“And the civil suits?” 

**T will take care of them.” 


(ExusitT C.) 
Jan. 1, Igo. 
To WessTER, DoE & CHOATE, 
DR. 
Cot. S. BEauREGARD, Como, ITALY, 
To professional advice $1000. 
Rec'd payment 
(Signed) WessTER, DoE & CHOATE, 
by S. Feb. 14, 1901. 
Endorsed ‘‘Many thanks.” 


(Exuisit D.) 


WESTERN UNION 
TELEGRAM 


New York, Feb. 15, 1914. 
Joun Dog, 2222 Barristers Hatt, Boston, Mass. 
Arriving home from Como, with Mrs. Beauregard, arrested on 
the way to Jersey City, under the provisions of a so-called 
Mann White Slave Act — what can you do and what does it 
mean? 
S. ‘BEAUREGARD. 


THE PASSING OF THE EDUCATED MAN 


HERE has been a tacit assumption even among 
thinking people that the educated men of the 
country are the college men. We have thrown upon the 
college the chief burden of our educational system. Now 
and again suspicion is cast upon the value of that system as 
judged by its product, and we are moved at such times to 
look more closely at the college itself and inquire how it 
is faring at the hands of professional and progressive 
educators. 

The college of liberal arts has constantly been subjected 
to change in an effort to meet the needs of the present day. 
From a small institution with a definite though restricted 
field of endeavor and with well defined aims, the college 
has expanded with the expansion of knowledge and of 
modern life, until from the vastness of its possible field 
of action there has resulted a confusion in its methods and 
ideals that threatens its very existence. Any attempt to 
do justice to all the interests involved calls for immense 
endowments and large facilities. No institution can fully 
meet the needs of all who come to it nor pretend to equip 
its students for all careers. 

Pressure has come from above and from below. It has 
come from the graduate and professional schools, demand- 
ing a shortened college course or a recognized share in the 
studies of the junior and senior years. ‘The college has 
somewhat reluctantly allowed this intrusion on her do- 
main, protesting that in reality she had nothing in com- 
mon with the professional point of view. From below 
there has come the demand that the first two years of the 
course shall be handed over to the high school, which is 
already bursting with new importance because of the 
immense amount of agitation about it in recent years. 
From a position of modest assistant, the high school has 
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taken on an air of aggressive independence, and makes 
extravagant claims as to the education it furnishes. But 
enlarged programs and expanded courses of study have 
too often been attended by flabby and superficial attain- 
ments. 

If the high school takes over the work of the early years 
of the college course, and the professional school claims a 
part of the later years, there would seem to be small op- 
portunity for the college with students who avail them- 
selves of either of those short cuts. This pressure from 
above and below will hardly grow less so long as the purely 
arithmetical method of conferring degrees prevails —a 
method based upon the requirements of a fixed number of 
hours, not upon the attainment of a certain standard or 
of a certain attitude of mind. 

The intellectual aims of the college are growing dimmer 
in the dazzling light of practical demands, and it is not 
strange that the youth becomes restless under a training 
that appears remote and theoretical, and therefore use- 
less. To hold him to a longer attendance in high school 
and a longer residence in college, new departures are made 
in the materials of study, at a constantly increasing sacri- 
fice of standards and ideals. There is much ado over the 
consequent growth in numbers, but the cost of these 
experiments is not reckoned in terms other than com- 
mercial. Let us have a frank recognition of the situation 
both as to the high school and the college. I would not 
be understood as opposing any set of studies in the high 
school, nor an early attention to subjects of immediate and 
cash value, when necessary, and so long as a proper atti- 
tude is maintained toward them. Many young peo- 
ple must begin early to earn a living, and it is the duty 
of the high school to furnish them with the means; but 
that does not imply that such students should be con- 
gratulated, and the commercial and industrial subjects 
exploited as the panacea for all educational ills. The boy 
who must thus early shut himself off from the pleasures of 
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literature and the wonders of science is to be pitied, not 
congratulated. And there is no good reason why the col- 
lege of liberal arts should carry on the same division of 
interests. 

A generation ago, when a full share in the college cur- 
riculum was given to the natural sciences, and matters had 
been adjusted to the new conditions, it was thought that 
enough had been done to satisfy all reasonable demands. 
It was asserted that training in the pure sciences was no 
less severe and no less valuable than that in the older 
studies. Severe and valuable it was, but the point of 
view and the attitude of mind engendered were not the 
same as those of the older order, and a new adjustment 
in educational values took place. It was their practical 
application that gave the sciences their vogue. Pure 
science fell more and more into the background. The pace 
has been a merry one. ‘Today the classes in chemistry and 
biology outnumber those in physics, because physics 
“‘does not lead to anything.” And this in a subject where 
more progress has been made in discovery in the last ten 
years than in the previous two thousand. The modern 
educational expert, working in his educational laboratory, 
the curriculum of the high school, would have the 
practical side of the sciences emphasized, and under his 
direction high school science is becoming a study of ap- 
plications. This is an effort to escape a formal discipline, 
but it contrives to escape at the same time the finer disci- 
pline of the mind that belongs to the study of pure science. 

Not long after science won her victory, the social 
sciences and history asked a large place in the educational 
scheme, and it was granted them. Naturally no curriculum 
could prescribe all the subjects asking for admission and 
satisfy all departmental ambitions; and in despair — for 
it was in despair — faculties turned to the elective system 
as a means of escape. There was born a new democracy 
where all subjects were to be free and equal. Free they 
certainly were, but equal they were not, nor can they 
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ever be, no matter how loudly it is protested that, for 
purposes of educational discipline, one subject is as good 
as another if only the subjects are equally well taught. 
This fallacy has been hailed as a great peace-maker, but 
it has proved to be destructive of all reasonable estimates 
of educational values. It was born along with the free 
elective system. 

The new plan gave relief to distracted faculties, but did 
not afford a permanent cure. The authorized makers of 
courses of study, with years of experience and observa- 
tion, shifted their burden to the students, who, without 
experience, were expected to show a wisdom their elders 
no longer claimed. Subjects, with divisions and sub- 
divisions, multiplied enormously. A glance at college 
catalogues will show what has happened. ‘The under- 
graduate is overwhelmed with educational ‘‘want ads.” 
and bewildered by the pretensions of all these claimants 
for the privilege of supplying him with his mental fur- 
nishings. Not all invite him along the path of least re- 
sistance, but many do, and many more profess to fit him 
out with information thoroughly up to date, carefully 
gathered and prepared by expert lecturers in a manner 
most approved for clearness and brevity, quite after the 
style of a Harvard ‘‘widow”’ the week before mid-years. 
The undergraduate is to be saved as much effort as pos- 
sible, and all that is remote from present interest or ap- 
plication is carefully excluded. The student is in no 
danger in these courses of being shaken out of a com- 
placent self-satisfaction, or of being disturbed in a pro- 
vincial contentment with his own day by any startling 
revelations of other times and other men. Its contempora- 
neousness makes much of our modern educational ma- 
terial comparatively valueless in a system which does 
not prescribe a background. That it is lacking in vision 
and perspective is the severest criticism which is made 
‘upon modern education, severer even than the charge 
that it is flabby, and that our students are spoon-feeders. 
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“The passing of the educated man” is more than a biting 
phrase; it sums up the feeling that men of the older type 
of training have in regard to the younger generation. They | 
too often feel unable to find a common meeting-ground for 
the exchange of ideas, and they wonder if it can be alto- 
gether their own fault. With sorrow they recall the words 
of the proverb: “ Where there 1s no vision, the people perish.” 

Not long ago a young man who would need to show his 
college diploma to prove the possession of it, boasted to 
me that education was at last to be brought out of the 
cloister, by which I think he meant the study. He was 
using his best endeavor to plant education on the highway, 
to connect it up, he said, with life. I could only reflect 
that what he meant by life was the daily routine of living 
for the sake of making a living. Perhaps the majority of 
people in the world must perforce regard life thus, but it 
should be the duty of the college to lead the community 
to a higher conception of life — to introduce into living 
something to save men from dull routine and monotony, 
from the deadening sense of fatigue; and not simply the 
man who works with machines, but particularly and more 
especially, the man who is in danger of making of himself 
a machine. Men who insist on counting the steps in 
Jacob’s ladder are really undesirable citizens. 

Where, if not in college, is the idealistic conception of 
life to be brought before the youth? The call of the job, 
we are told, is the most compelling and satisfying thing in 
life. But life is not to be interpreted always in the sense 
of a job, and certainly the preparation for life ought not 
to be shut up to such visions. If this is to be the result 
of the “‘efficiency test”? with which our ears ring con- 
tinually, then the next generation is destined to be of all 
generations the most miserable. 

Not what we can make out of society, but what we can 
make of society, is the popular social cry of today. At 
times it grows wearisome, for it is so frequently heard on 
the lips of those whose conception of life is empty. Unless 
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we have something to give besides a strident utterance, 
society will profit little by’ our effort: for those who seek 
to regenerate society stand most in need of a comprehen- 
sive education. No doubt it is a strange word, the word 
of a laudator temporis acti, that the graduates of our col- 
leges have no vision. That there may be shame, and not 
glory, in the manifestations of commercial success all 
about us, in the gorgeous bigness of big business, in all 
the bewildering statistics that show a people’s greatness, 
is perhaps a statement stranger still. 

In the latest developments of our educational system, 
not only are vocational subjects more and more included, 
but the vocational interpretation is put upon even the 
most theoretical studies. Everything must be “applied.” 
We have chairs of applied ethics, of applied sociology, 
even of applied Christianity. We are told that the old- 
fashioned curriculum gave essentially a vocational educa- 
tion. Greek and Hebrew were taught for ministers, why 
not therefore teach carpentry for carpenters? Why not, 
indeed? And blacksmithing for blacksmiths? Somewhere 
this ought to be done, and at the expense of the com- 
munity it may be, but why subject the college to such a 
reductio ad absurdum? A course in Shakespeare may not 
have a claim superior to that of a course in advanced 
pattern-making, may not have any claim at all upon the 
undergraduate mind, unless forsooth upon those who are 
to follow literature as a calling. So far have we already 
gone on the vocational road. Truly, there is no argu- 
ment. It is a triumphant democracy indeed, but at what 
an appalling cost! Out of such does not grow great phi- 
losophy, nor great literature, nor a great system of ethics. 

Our present day civilization is frankly commercialized, 
and industrialism is its God. It is a natural conclusion, 
and one of wide acceptation, that therefore the education 
of the day ought to be equally commercialized and indus- 
trial; for why should there be any quarrel between the two, 
why should men struggle against the obvious and com- 
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monplace, why yearn beyond the sky line, where the 
strange ships go down, why care for a vision of yesterday 
and tomorrow? 

It remains for me to make clear what I think ought to 
be done. What shall the college do to be saved? The 
first and most important thing is that college faculties 
and administration officers shall recognize the responsi- 
bility that is theirs of regulating more in detail the courses 
of study — not by individual advice, but by corporate 
faculty action. This means a radical departure from a 
free elective system, and a return to prescribed courses — 
courses prescribed, not because of supposed practical 
values, but because of their importance to a general edu- 
cation. I do not mean to make a plea for the useless, but 
we need to consider what things are fundamentally useful, 
not simply in the making of a living, but in the making of 
men: for the highest end of a college is that it should make 
men of wide interests and sympathies, men with many 
points of contact with the world in which we live. Of 
the means to this end, the faculty is a better judge than 
the student. To propose fewer courses in departments, 
and fewer departments in the colleges sounds heroic, but 
the expurgation is much needed. Inflated catalogues and 
inflated faculties have no part in an institution whose 
ideals are not all on the tongue of a strenuous advertising 
agent. This is a hard saying, and I fear that few faculties 
will be willing to accede to it; but why should an under- 
graduate have choice of six courses in finance, or thirty-six 
in history or philosophy, or forty-six in English or Ger- 
man? The attempt to teach everything is vain. Not 
everything that is worth knowing is worth teaching, and 
many things that are worthy of the time of a few lectures 
are empty and void when made the subject of a half year 
course. 

More of our courses should be planned for the student 
who wants a general education, not for the embryo doctor 
of philosophy. The time of the undergraduate years is 
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too precious to be spent in detailed investigation, in 
running down all the by-paths and underground pas- 
sages of a subject. The student should be required to fill 
up his program with courses that broaden the horizon 
of his intellectual interests, not with those that merely 
add to his information in some particular line. This mi- 
nute study belongs to the graduate or professional school. 
To know one thing well and many things only less well 
sounds like good educational theory, but in practice it be- 
comes not one and many, but one only. It is in fact a 
most pernicious doctrine, and rigidly applied has gone far 
toward wrecking the liberal arts colleges in some of our 
largely endowed universities. 

There are few institutions whose courses would not be 
vastly improved by candid and severe pruning. The 
liberal arts colleges of large universities stand most in 
need of the knife. The unnecessary expansion of the cur- 
riculum may explain why we hear so often that students, 
even those in the purely literary courses, manifest little 
interest in reading. So long as a student can get three 
credits for reading Tennyson in a course under a professor, 
why should he read him on the side without credit? So 
diversified a program is put before the student that he 
never takes the time to browse for himself, never becomes 
a reading man nor a lover of books. Many of our students 
are like the woman who was helping a gentleman pack up 
his library. In the midst of the work, she remarked: 
**Somehow I never cared much for books. But then,” she 
continued after a thoughtful pause, “I can’t read, and 
that may have something to do with it.” 

If the water could be squeezed out of the college courses, 
and some good iron tonic substituted, and the patients 
compelled to submit to treatment, would not the college 
product be sturdier? It is our only hope. And would not 
another desirable end be gained if more of our students 
were compelled to undergo a fairly homogeneous course 
of training? Should we not find some community of in- 
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tellectual interests among them, some common meeting 
ground other than athletics? The vogue of athletics is 
primarily due to the fact that it is the one thing about 
which students are not ashamed to talk to one another. 
They have no common intellectual interests, and so they 
fall back on football. In this they do not differ radically 
from the world about them. Should they? I confess to 
an old-fashioned feeling that the college man ought to 
differ in his pleasures and pursuits from the man who has 
not had a college education. If this has ceased to be the 
case, then the college deserves the severest criticism. 
And that man is the gainer who stays at home and reads 
the Literary Digest and the World’s Work. 

The spirit of scholarship does not dwell in big endow- 
ments, nor is character purchased by big salaries. Let us 
have fewer graduates and better ones, smaller faculties 
and better ones, higher ideals and firmer wills to carry 
them out. Let the colleges offer a real education, a real 
training, and let this be largely on theoretical lines. Let 
us play fair with the young men that come to us asking 
for bread. Let us not give them a stone, nor sell them a 
gold brick. 

Next in importance in the reform of the colleges, is the 
relegation of purely vocational courses to institutions 
whose primary object is to offer vocational training. 
These institutions ought to be crowded with students, 
ought to show larger rolls than the colleges. Our need 
for vocationally trained men is extreme, but the fatuous 
thing about many of our institutions is that they adver- 
tise to do two things in the time it takes to do one, and 
then end by insisting that the two things are one. Aside 
from the charlatanry in such professions, it is futile to 
attempt to unite two such opposite ideals as the ideal of 
vocational training and the ideal that underlies the train- 
ing that a college of liberal arts should give. Both ought 
to be severe and demand the best effort of the student. 
The result of such attempts at combination is confusion, 
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and the student is defrauded. The colleges have said: 
“Come with us, and we will do thee good,” only to find 
that in the attempt to spiritualize the vocational, they 
not only sapped its strength, but lost their own bearings. 
This is much in evidence in the way a pseudo-efficiency 
test is being applied to the subjects of the old curriculum. 
Subjects that do not lend themselves to the vocational 
demand fall off. Greek immediately feels the weight of 
this change. No longer made a part of a general educa- 
tion, where it had a recognized value in making an edu- 
cated man, and compelled to minister only to those who 
are going to “‘use”’ it, Greek has almost ceased to be, even 
in our liberal arts colleges. The same thing is true, but 
in a less distressing way, with all the linguistic and literary 
subjects, with pure mathematics, and is rapidly coming 
to be true of the pure sciences. 

The explanation is easy to seek. The student says: 
“What use can I make of it?”? The vocational spirit is 
triumphant. This must be changed if we are to have the 
sort of education of which this country stands most in 
need, the education that makes a man able to appreciate 
the world about him, lends him the graciousness that 
comes from contact with widely different points of view, 
with other civilizations and other worlds, that brings 
refinement and a love for the amenities of life. 

To the salvation of the college it is farther necessary 
that the college itself recognize its own worth, its indis- 
pensable value to those who are capable of entertaining 
a large view of the business of preparing for life. The 
college of liberal arts has not always had the courage of 
its convictions, and has too frequently sought the adventi- 
tious aid of an appeal to the practical — the practical 
in the narrowest sense. ‘This is a shortsighted policy: for 
the problem of blood guiltiness in a Greek drama has no 
fair chance of success, from the practical point of view, 
certainly not in an undergraduate’s mind, with a problem 
in transportation. It may take both to equip an edu- 
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cated man, but if a college can give but one, there ought 
not to be any doubt as to which the college should give. 
This is the day of the expert, we are told, the man who 
knows and the man who can do, but there are experts of 
all grades. I paid my plumber one dollar and sixty cents 
recently for coming to my house out of hours and turning 
one tap. He was an expert. Yet I can not bring myself 
to regret that I did not have a course in plumbing in col- 
lege. We cannot all hope to be as efficient as plumbers. 

The college of liberal arts offers to those who rightly 
appreciate their opportunities a preparation for an efh- 
ciency that far transcends the merely vocational. Not 
many men at Oxford and Cambridge succeed in winning 
a first class; but from the few that do, England has always 
chosen her rulers — at least until the present spasm of 
vocationalism. Our colleges ought to magnify their office, 
ought to assert their right to recognition as the source of 
the training that equips men to do the important work 
of the world, the matters of high emprise that call for the 
best intellectual and moral gifts. 

The college needs to take a firm stand also on her right 
to demand of the fitting schools a preparation that really 
prepares. The recent changes in entrance requirements, 
the country over, with here and there a brilliant exception, 
look to the acceptance by the college of candidates who 
are not really prepared to go on with anything. The 
elections by college freshmen, where tabulated, show their 
appreciation of their own condition. The freshman hesi- 
tates to submit his high school training to the test of the 
college, and he therefore chooses those subjects which are 
not founded on anything he has ever studied before. He 
treats his high school and college as separate institutions, 
and he’s off with the old when he takes up with the new. 
Closer correlation of the work of high school and college 
is necessary, if our education is to be anything but frag- 
mentary and piecemeal. 

To train pupils for college may not be the chief end of a 
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high school, but it is one end, and a preparation that leaves 
a pupil in doubt as to his ability to continue further work 
along the same lines in college, must I fear, prove to be a 
vain preparation for life. 

Not all colleges can assume an attitude of such uncon- 
cern as I may seem to advocate, but I wish we might have 
in every state one or two institutions so well endowed as 
to make them superior to considerations of students’ fees, 
and with standards so high as to create a rivalry among 
the best young people for a place on their student roll. 
Were I a giver of college endowments, I should like noth- 
ing better than to make possible an institution of this 
sort; but alas! the idea is after all perhaps purely academic. 
However, I think the day is at hand when our college 
administration officers will ‘‘come to,” and the college 
will again become not a home for lost causes and impos- 
sible ideals, but magna parens virum, great mother of men. 

Leisure is a precious possession, and the object of much 
striving. Why not educate for it? It was once an educa- 
tional ideal, and it ought not to be entirely left out of 
consideration in our educational system. If education 
is to lead us “‘to appreciate the aspirations, the hopes and 
fears of mankind,” the superficial and the transitory must 
not be allowed to bring death to the permanent and the 
universal. The glories of the world’s great literatures 
must be brought before all the youth, and their minds 
lifted in wonder and admiration at the teachings of science; 
nor from such a training shall there fail the clarity of view 
and the sanity of mind that especially ensue from the 
study of history and the social sciences. The motto of 
this education will be the words of St. Augustine, “‘Jnter- 
num Aeternum,” “The eternal is within you.” 


THE CULT.OF. ST, Vitae 


UCH misgiving and regret have been spent over 

the increasing irreligion of the age. But those who 

think that if any age ever needed a patron saint, this one 

does, may find some comfort in the fact that the cult of at 

least one saint has been increasing among all classes until 
it has become the rage. 

Restlessness is the dominant characteristic of the time. 
There is no rest anywhere — in industry, politics, art, 
literature, society, even home. It seems becoming less and 
less possible for people, especially women, to undertake 
anything at all without carrying it to the excess where 
the nerves twitch. Nor is there a single restraint imposed 
by the experience of the past — from honesty to chastity, 
under which this age is not peculiarly restless. Even in its 
very pleasures, the last thing thought of is repose. For 
the classic rest sub tegmine fagi, the saunter through the 
woods and fields and lanes, even for the promenade 4 cheval 
or en voiture, is substituted the rush of the automobile. 
Dinner is cut short to begin dancing, and sleep is cut short 
to continue it. 

As everybody knows, dancing was a very pervasive 
feature of early cults, and almost everybody knows that 
it has sometimes played a part in the Christian cult — 
notably in the cathedral at Seville. But we, for one, knew 
little more when the restlessness of the age lately reminded 
us of St. Vitus’ dance. 

The name of St. Vitus is so generally associated with the 
most restless and least graceful of diseases that it may sur- 
prise many to read that the saint’s worship is really exem- 
plified by those who, from Pavlowa down, indulge in the 
most graceful of recreations. 

But what is the connection of the saint with the 
dance? 
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The legend is that he was the son of a noble Sicilian 
pagan, that at the age.of twelve, on announcing himself 
a Christian, he was beaten and imprisoned, and that his 
father, looking through the keyhole, saw him dancing 
with seven beautiful angels. 

Seven of them! And all to himself! No wonder that he 
kept it up to his martyrdom! Often a single one has led 
a good man there, even since the fashion of ‘‘cut- 
ting in.” 

A saint whose piety took that form naturally became 
the patron saint of dancers and actors. Churches have 
been built in his honor, and his bones are believed to rest 
in the beautiful St. Vitus Church at Prague. Festivals 
to him have been held there, and it has been believed 
that dancing before his shrine would cure chorea, which 
thus came to be called St. Vitus’ dance. 

He is invoked not only against chorea, but, most appro- 
priately, against oversleepiness; and therefore, equally 
appropriately, one of his attributes is a cock. All this may 
have something to do with the tendency of people to dance 
all night. 


Through the whole animal kingdom, or at least that 
portion of it which is capable of obvious motion, motion 
and emotion are generally concurrent. The persistent 
fluttering of the insects, the gambols of the lambs, and the 
myriad kindred manifestations, are generally held to be 
expressions of joy. When a child receives a present, or a 
welcome guest, or experiences any other delight, it is apt 
to “‘dance for joy,”’ and on the other hand, children and 
grown-ups too “‘fairly dance around in their rage.”” From 
childhood until age tempers'the energies, nearly all normal 
human beings love to dance. From the savage camp up to 
the opera house, the expression of emotion by the dance 
has been made as much of an art as its expression in song, 
by instrumental music, or by any other art. Surely there 
_ is no more natural pleasure than dancing. It is good ex 
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ercise, moreover, and it makes for health, trains in grace- 
fulness, and, of all the pursuits of the young, it tends 
most to bring them together and lead to mating. 

Watching it, too, is among the contemplative delights of 
those who no longer have the exuberance that leads to 
participating in it. I shall never forget one such expe- 
rience. There is at least one blessed summer colony far 
above the range of the society reporter, which is remark- 
able for geniality, refinement, culture, even learning; and 
not without copious decoration from well-used wealth and 
even fame; and they dance, dance, dance. Half a dozen 
of the houses have ballrooms, and at the club there is a 
dance every Saturday night — and a lecture every Satur- 
day afternoon. One of the few detractions is, for the 
nonce, poor electric service, but even that has its compen- 
sations. One night, in a beautiful ballroom, while the 
youngsters were dancing the maxixe, the lights went out. 
But the moon poured a flood through the great French 
windows, upon the soft blue panels of the walls and the 
many colors of the frocks. The room seemed filled by the 
moonlight as by an actual substance — yet of course 
tenuous and perfectly transparent. It all suggested a 
tropical sea, as the dancers floated through it, ethereal and 
unsubstantial. In the hall and rooms across it, through 
the wide doors, a few shaded lamps emphasized the effect. 
It all seemed supernatural, yet with no uncanny note, but 
entirely winning and charming. 

Those who were “‘sitting out”? and watching, probably 
had the best of it. So had they at other times, on the 
broad piazza, if they sat in congenial couples, the man 
with his cigar, and, it may be confessed, the lady some- 
times with her cigarette, not facing the ballroom, now bril- 
liantly lighted, but with one side toward it, and the other 
toward the moonlit landscape stretching wide beyond the 
Maxfield Parrish foreground. 

Constant thanks, dear chatelaines, for that wondrous 
night! 
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But one must awake from all dreams. Dancing, with all 
its merits, has a seamy side, and as there is no present 
danger of the other side being neglected, we will take a 
look at that seamy one. 

Like all pleasures, dancing tempts to excess, and tempta- 
tion is of course in proportion to attractiveness. At our 
realized Utopia, the dances at the club shut down at half 
past eleven. But the city is not Utopia. It has no neces- 
sities, however, which compel our young folk to dance all 
night, especially our débutantes, who do most of the 
dancing, before their bodies are well matured; and our 
young men who ought to be at their offices or their studies 
at reasonable hours in the morning. Lately, a breakfast 
(why necessarily of bacon and eggs?) has been a feature of 
some hospitalities, to tempt them into going all night. 

As folks must dine and will dance, there is some justi- 
fication for doing both the same night. But there’s no 
justification for sandwiching the opera between. ‘Two 
junkets of an evening are enough. Moreover, seven 
o’clock is still a rational hour for dinner at home, and half 
an hour is enough for extra frills and furbelows, and getting 
to a dinner away from home; on dancing nights, the frills, 
etc., might be started half an hour earlier than usual, es- 
pecially as if you ask folks for half past seven, some of them 
always forget it, and keep the rest waiting until eight. But 
they won’t if asked as early as seven, or if it is made plain 
that they are to go toa ball. Then, no dinner Christians 
ought to eat can be decently served so as to take up over 
an hour and a half: among the follies of a generation or two 
ago that the world has outgrown, were the dinners of three 
hours, sixteen courses and half a dozen wines. Well, to 
the hour and a half, add another half for cigars (or even less 
for cigarettes) and getting to the ball. All this seems to 
show that there is no good reason why a ball should not get 
fairly going by half past nine, or if people were in earnest 
about it, by nine. How unmitigatedly absurd it is that 
balls should begin so late that many people split their 
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night’s sleep by going to bed before them! And is there 
any good reason why, including a rational supper at the 
end, a ball should last over three hours, or at most four, 
especially as dancing immediately after supper is not pro- 
motive of digestion, and therefore, dear girls, (only you 
don’t read this heavy REviEw) of beauty? 

All this, however, is commonplace, though among the 
commonplaces that have not yet been sufficiently ground 
in, and there are other things to notice. 


Among the first missionaries to start the present wide- 
spread devotion to the cult of St. Vitus in America was the 
young man from Paris who did the Apache, and swung the 
young woman around by the hands until the centrifugal 
force raised her parallel with the floor. It was reported 
that her predecessor in Paris had slipped off and struck 
her head against a table and been killed. This story may 
have been mere advertising, and the effect of the advertis- 
ing may have been enhanced by the rumor that he had 
intentionally let her go. More likely, however, it was all 
an inevitable myth that would have delighted the soul of 
dear John Fiske. 

With that dancer came the cabaret, open till four- 
o’clock-in-the-morning. But the rage for dancing could 
not be satisfied by even those hours, or by watching the 
‘professional, or by one cabaret or a dozen. At four o’clock 
in the afternoon, one of my young friends passing along 
Sixth Avenue, dropped into one, and incidentally carried 
off a silver (?) cup by the beautiful way he danced the 
maxixe. When I asked him whom he did it with, he said 
he didn’t know: there were always girls enough. Rumor 
has it that the mothers of some of them supposed they were 
out to orthodox teas, but that’s probably another in- 
evitable myth, at least as regards the girls that boy had 
any business dancing with. But anyhow, there were “girls 
enough,” and not professionals either. 

So there were at an afternoon tea at Sherry’s where the 
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Apache danced; and their mothers and some of their 
brothers and fathers were with them, and part of “‘society” 
stood on the chairs and radiators and window-sills, so as 
to see over the heads of the rest of society, as the Apache 
swung his girl. 


A very different missionary of St. Vitus, who appeared 
about the same time, was the divine Pavlowa, and cer- 
tainly, with her almost ascetic though graceful figure, and 
her angelic face, she was fit to arouse an almost religious 
enthusiasm. 

And she showed us more of that figure than Fanny 
Ellsler ever dreamed of showing. Fanny’s dress was 
higher up in front, and had no V down to the waist in the 
back, and she wore a dozen gauze petticoats to her knees. 
Only within a couple of generations of danseuses have these 
disappeared, and only within a single generation has the 
dress of the coryphées and chorus girls been made to show 
every line of the figure. Within but a few years have we 
become used to women in complete tights representing 
statuary. Barefoot dancing, which at least in some cases 
means highly barelegged dancing, has also come within 
but a few years, and omnibus-loads of school girls have 
been taken to see it: ‘“‘It’s just like the pictures on the 
Greek vases, you know,” and certainly it is very beautiful. 
But unfortunately, in its most conspicuous manifestation, 
it has been associated with entire and public superiority, 
or inferiority, to the marriage tie. 

A recent private ball in New York was attended by an 
unusual combination of leaders in intellectual and artistic, 
as well as fashionable, life. It was prefaced by an ex- 
quisite representation of an ancient féte, in which appeared 
a professional danseuse in a gauze costume which left in 
plain view substantially every inch of her fair person. An 
eminent actress was almost equally unconventional in her 
apparel. There has never been, that we know, a breath 
of scandal against either of these women, and the pres- 
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ent writer heard nothing but approval on the occasion 
referred to, and that from not a few women whose approval 
carries as much weight as anybody’s. At the same ball 
there appeared, with equal approval, a young man clothed 
only in the skin of a very small leopard, that left his chest 
and all his limbs freely exposed. The first of these artists 
had appeared in public with equal manifestation of Na- 
ture’s beautiful work, and is a respected favorite; and the 
young man, after several other appearances in the best 
private circles, is about entering on a professional career. 

This afternoon two admirable representative, and of 
course thoroughly modest, girls came to see the scribe’s 
wife, and one of them showed us some beautiful colored 
photographs that she had taken in an Italian garden 
(in America) where there was a beautiful arrangement 
of some great vases and other garden sculpture and the 
same half naked young man. The aged scribe spoke some- 
thing of some changes in ideas since his youth, and the 
maker of the photographs said: “‘Oh, yes, even I can re- 
member when to make these beautiful things would have 
been scandalous.” 

The prominent danseuses are making the disguises of 
dress lighter and lighter, until, we are pretty credibly in- 
formed, at least one of them gives studio exhibitions with 
no farther raiment than a single broad ribbon, and in the 
intervals between the dances, sits around in this costume 
with the rest of the company. They, so far, are less gen- 
erously displayed; but there’s no knowing to what such 
an artistic example will bring them in time. 

What is thus suggested by the professionals is already 
suggested in private life. At no time and place under 
Christianity, except the most corrupt periods in France, 
and possibly the Merry Monarch’s reign in England, cer- 
tainly never before in America, has woman’s form been 
so freely displayed in society and on the street. Till 
lately, we did not see what we now see of her back; and we 
have never before known the emphasis given before the 
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abominable recent changes to her vase-like lines. They 
are beautiful in spite of the inconsistency, so characteristic 
of fashion’s way, of trying to squeeze away the hip-line 
by the preposterous corsets shown in the windows. But 
are we far enough away from the mistakes of Puritanism 
and the reactions they inevitably engendered, to enjoy 
those lines quite as we would want other men to enjoy them 
when they are shown by our own women? Or are most of 
us so far on in the new spirit as not to care? 

And for our part, we are less inclined to make a dis- 
turbance over this state of affairs than we are over some 
others. Society has been striving toward it — in our race, 
with rhythms up and down — ever since the decline of 
Puritanism. The rhythm got pretty far down under the 
Merry Monarch and the Directory, and those were not 
exactly periods to swear by. Neither perhaps is our 
own day, when the rhythm has got still farther down 
in the back, not to speak of its attack on the feet and 
ankles. The arms it conquered long ago, at least at night, 
and now it has gone as far as the elbows in daytime. We 
don’t see any logical place for it to stop. It is easier to 
find a place in temperature. But even this basis disappears 
when it is a question of evening dress in a room at 70°. 

Some objector to this unpuritanical play of thought may 
say: “‘ You are inconsistent: you object to promiscuity, and 
yet advocate nakedness.” Wedon’t advocate it: we don’t 
dare. We advocate nothing farther than cautious experi- 
ment. Wecan’t measure the consequences. They might 
be a return of Greek beauty, and they might be a terrible 
set-back to morality and civilization itself. We are not as 
bold as the dead-sure people who propose to switch at once 
into the promiscuity, through trial marriages and Ellen 
Keyness, not to speak of such little aberrations as socialism, 
anarchy and the rest of it. We are merely speculating, and 
indulging in pleasant, though perhaps dangerous, artistic 
dreams; but we recognize them as dreams, quite probably 
impracticable of realization. If the socialists and anarch- 
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ists would realize as much, they would not be the nuisances 
they are. Fool is a word we seldom like to use, but it was 
used to wonderful purpose by Pope in connection with 
rushing in. We don’t advocate even the women’s diminish- 
ing our outlay for silks and satins in their evening frocks; 
but we shouldn’t be surprised if the outlay would gradually 
decrease, or even if the gradual decrease — if so gradual as 
to spare our habitual inherited feelings — were to do more 
good than harm. That’s radical enough for us, and if 
anybody quotes it, we want it quoted entire. 

There are unquestionably two sides to these increased 
displays of the human form divine. It seems absurd that 
we should see so little of the loveliest thing in Nature, 
and it seems very probable that if we saw more of it, 
we would not associate so much prurience with see- 
ing it. But are we not forced to question whether the 
recent increase of display has been intended solely or 
mainly to facilitate a realization by school girls of the 
spirit of classic art; whether the bald-headed row is in the 
front seats for purely esthetic reasons; whether to the 
kind of human being developed, perhaps in this respect 
mistakenly developed, under Christianity, the recent 
rapid increase in the display of the figure has been an 
unmixed blessing; and whether, taken in connection with 
other characteristics of the time, it does not indicate 
something to be deplored! 

Going back to the other side, has there been any gain 
in the banishment since Greek days, of the naked figure 
from religious symbolism? Without constant famil- 
iarity with it, would the Greeks have put the marvelous 
beauty they did into everything they touched? Did not 
the Byzantine Christians, who profaned both the form 
and the face, deteriorate both the architecture they took 
from Rome and that they got from the East? Certainly 
the marked advance in American architecture within a 
generation has been at least cotemporaneous with a more 
free display of the most beautiful of all earthly objects, on 
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the bathing beach and on the stage. Our grandmothers 
when they went into the water wore bloomers and baggy 
waists and skirts below their knees, and frequently sun- 
bonnets, thus turning out about the most hideous pres- 
entations of the human figure known to civilization. 

The display of the woman’s figure unprecedented in 
America, and perhaps in England, is accompanied in both 
countries by other steps beyond what, within the memory 
of many now living, constituted modesty. With conven- 
tions regarding visible things, have gone conventions re- 
garding speech. A generation or two ago, American 
women not only did not show any legs on the street (except 
when, by conventionalized accident, their hoop-skirts 
tilted) but they did not have any legs: they only had 
“‘limbs,”’ unless indeed the topic was arms, the naming of 
which, with the privilege of showing them at night, we 
‘believe they were always allowed. 


We have wandered a little away from dancing, but there 
is another old homily about it, even more serious, that 
needs preaching again when the subject is under dis- 
cussion. 

There have been times and places where a man seeing 
his wife, his sister, his daughter, in the arms of a man to 
whom she was not of close kin, would have proceeded to 
violence. ‘‘Is not this such a time and place?” you may 
ask at first blush, but the next moment you reflect: ‘‘ Why, 
no! That situation is a matter of course in every ball- 
room.” But if it happened on a sofa in the ballroom, or in 
a conservatory or on a piazza next the ballroom, unless the 
two were dancing to the ballroom’s music, there would 
be trouble. 

How is it in the Latin countries? In most of the pic- 
tures of peasant dances in Italy and Spain, the members 
of each couple are dancing opposite each other. 

A member of our school in Athens says that in Greece, 
outside of court circles, which of course follow the fashions 
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set farther North, they go no farther than taking hands 
in square and “‘ring-around-a-rosy”’ dances. 
Another friend has been kind enough to write: 


I do not feel that I am an authority on Spanish dances, but of 
all those that I saw I can remember none which corresponded 
with those dances of our own people in which there is any sem- 
blance of the form of embrace. I saw quite a number of dances 
given by the people of the provinces, and in all cases there were 
large numbers of girls dressed in their every-day costumes, with 
a very limited number of men who were rather generals than 
performers, but who, at certain periods of the dances, did spe- 
cial stunts. The extraordinary charm of all these dances lay 
in the fact that the whole body, from tip to toe, seemed to vi- 
brate in time to the vivacious music, but I do not recall any 
suggestions of positions corresponding to those found in the 
dances of modern “society.” 


And we are indebted to still another for some pregnant 
information and suggestion: 


The Southern Europe folk dances are not “‘round,” as we un- 
derstand it. In the Italian and Spanish dances there are poses 
which involve a temporary embrace, but these are only in- 
cidental, and not the motive, so to speak, of the dance. 

I’m afraid, though, that your suggested psychological explan- 
ation won’t hold water. The last reason that would influence 
those people would be fear of knife-work. [We had suggested 
that knife-work was too prompt in those countries to admit of 
‘round dances.] The character of the dances seems to me to be, 
rather, due to left-over Oriental influence. Besides, when these 
originated, knife-work was, probably, not so definitely a part of 
social etiquette, and the dancers were, I fancy, slaves, perform- 
ing for the amusement of master and guests. 


The following from a fourth is equally interesting: 


I rather think real peasants in Italy would regard waltzing 
as immodest. The girls are very carefully kept, man being 
regarded as universally and incorrigibly predacious . . . 
I think the case is the same in Spain. But real peasants 
are getting pretty scarce even in the two peninsulas. Even in 
the Spreewald, near Berlin, I used to see the peasants doing a 
sort of travesty of the waltz, forehead firmly held to forehead 
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for greater purchase. Nay I have chastely touched my “high 
brow” to theirs in old days, and found it pleasant enough. 

Of course in all the Mediterranean regions the Oriental notion 
of the dance prevails. It is not, except by sophistication, a 
general diversion, but a performance, generally dramatic or 
mimetic, before an audience, by skilled performers. The 
tarantella I know best, and there is no “clipping” except as the 
drama calls for it, and then not for long. It was the same with 
the gipsy dancers, delightful ones, at Granada. I think the real 
Mediterranean dances are “open” dances, but, if I were you, I 
wouldn’t bear too heavily on it. 

The city prevails. Our maids, who are a little above peasant 
class, and come from the remotest Apennines, waltz after their 
fashion. Don’t be too hard on waltzing. It’s a delightful 
amusement and quite all right for a decent chap if the girl is 
all right and will mind her own business. Some of the modern 
dances look pretty rowdy, or worse. Others are very modest 
and pretty. Again it mostly depends on the girl. 

P. S. To a doctor friend of mine, a Romanist priest warmly 
commended the new dances. Said it put ideas into the girls’ 
heads, unstiffened them as William James used to say, made 
them more prone to marry, and being married, likelier to have 
children. How he knew I don’t know. I should think the un- 
stiffening might also have disadvantages. 


Can it be possible that in those hot-blooded lands it is 
not found practicable that couples should dance in each 
other’s arms? How far is it really practicable, really wise, 
here? A generation ago, it was not, as now, universal. In 
civil-war times it was almost exceptional. The “‘square 
dances” — the lancers and quadrilles and barn dances, 
which are now all passed into limbo, and the Virginia reel, 
which is fast going with them, were then the staples of the 
dance cards, and the round dances not more than alternat- 
ing, except “‘the German” cotillion, in which the dancers 
were not in each other’s arms by any means the whole 
time. Have we been evolving into a type which can play 
with fire more safely than our grandparents could, or are 
we more thoughtless, even more reckless? Perhaps the 
appalling increase in divorces can answer the question. 

‘The objection to men and women outside of family lines 
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being in each other’s arms is not only that it tends to the 
destruction of the family, and thence of civilization, but 
if the impulses aroused stop short of acts socially de- 
structive, they react unfavorably upon the nervous sys- 
tem. 

Some rather startling things in this connection can be 
learned not only from candid and honest young men, but 
from physicians and even from the makers of surgical ap- 
pliances. So they can from dressmakers. 

In the round dances, however, these impulses are by no 
means aroused in all dancers, or by all dancers: few girls 
dream of them, but more women and still more men do. 

Now regarding the dancing mania, there’s no use in 
blinking the facts or in mincing words. It is probably as 
natural as the sex instinct, in fact is largely dependent on 
it; it is as dangerous; and it is as hard to tell what to do 
with it. To talk about honz soit in this connection is, to 
put it mildly, all rot. Every man who is or has been 
young (which some have not) knows that in dancing with 
some women he is no more obsessed by sex that if he were 
looking at their portraits, but that it is very different with 
others. 

We confess the subject beyond us, but of course we have 
two or three profound commonplaces to contribute to its 
discussion — for instance: 

I. It is not in relation to alcohol alone that temperance 
is a good thing. Champagne is an admirable institu- 
tion — while one is young; it is not good when one reaches 
the Scotch-whiskey age, yet to see it at breakfast may for 
several reasons not unnaturally lead one to a passing sym- 
pathy with the W. C. T. U. or even the I. W. W. So 
dancing, granting all that may be claimed for it, may 
arouse a stir of antagonism when kept up until breakfast, 
or habitually enjoyed between al/ the meals, or at least all 
the time between all the meals; and perhaps an occasional 
evening might be devoted to some other pleasure, or even, 
in backward districts, to something other than pleasure. 
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II. To an occasional boy, we have taken the liberty of 
observing with parental profundity and originality: ““You 
have sisters. Now would it overtax your capacities (we 
know it’s a hard strain) to remember that the girls you 
dance with are other fellows’ sisters??? And some good 
boys have said they would try; and we believe they really 
have tried; but they say they can’t with all girls, where- 
upon we have advised them to fight shy of such girls. 

III. You can keep out of your house — or try to, and 
with occasional success — publications that are full of 
_ pictures of kissing, and sex innuendoes generally. We hope 
this article will not lead you to include this REVIEW among 
them. 

An experienced matron suggests that with the fashion 
of two bands and “ cutting in,” the popular girls are kept 
dancing all the time, at too great a physical strain, and 
that for that reason, as well as for variety, there should be 
a revival of the cotillion and the old square dances, and 
the invention of new ones. 


Well! To sum up: we incline to favor more display of the 
aforesaid human form divine, at least while it is young and 
beautiful — that the assumption of long skirts and trousers 
be deferred until fatness and fortiness, or later by those the 
gods favor. And to compensate for that increase of lati- 
tude, we feel inclined to shut off the round dances. Make 
it as much of a scandal for men and women not closely 
related to be in each other’s arms in the dance as anywhere 
else. But we are afraid this is a counsel of perfection. 
Yet if serious people generally held it as an ideal, it might 
work its way into practice. 


We do not know whether Saint Vitus hugged the angels 
or not, but our impression is that he did not, and that what- 
ever intercession he may graciously feel disposed to make 
for our sins, will not be diminished because of our having 
that impression. 


ACADEME AND MAYFAIR 


A ETWEEN those who look down on me and those 

who look up to me,” a college professor once re- 
marked, “I am at a loss to distinguish my equals.” 
The question of the social status of American college 
professors is not identical with the question of their 
influence as citizens upon the counsels of the nation. 
Their “expert” opinions may be accepted by men and 
women who regard them as socially negligible or rejected 
by those who envy them their social repute. Much has 
been written about our lack of respect for scholars, and 
the ensuing losses to our national life. But with the 
truth or error of this we are not here concerned. Let the 
political or intellectual acceptability of the college pro- 
fessor be what it may, we are confronted by the further 
question of his acceptability in that close corporation 
known as “good society.” 

Later the structure of this “‘society”’ must be more 
carefully scrutinized, but for the present our involuntary 
understanding of the word permits a generalization. 
This is, that in relation to Society the same things cannot 
be predicated of all professors. Their profession does not 
of itself create social position. In this respect they differ 
from — let us say — archbishops and generals. These 
gentlemen, by reason of their uniforms, from ocean to 
ocean, in metropolis and frontier town, are component 
parts or creators of “‘the best society.” They are recog- 
nized as such by plutocrats and aristocrats, by climbers 
and scoffers. But the gown has no such universal pres- 
tige. In quiet old New England towns, adorned by old 
New England colleges, scarcely any family, however 
indigenous or however prosperous, feels superior to the 
professors, or, indeed, fails to pay a certain peculiar honor 
to the men who bring gifts traditionally valued by the 
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community. The best social life in such places is normally 
simple enough for the academic purse. Here the pro- 
fessor is welcomed on his arrival as a potential addition to 
dinners and clubs and all forms of friendly intercourse. 
His acceptability, if not his importance, is assured by his 
profession. But we find very different conditions when 
we jump to a town of the Middle West containing a great 
state university. The town, to be sure, is largely condi- 
tioned by the university, the faculties and students of the 
various schools forming of themselves a fair-sized com- 
munity. Here, if anywhere, it would seem, the gown need 
not depend upon the town for social importance. But in 
such towns there is almost always a group of people, con- 
spicuous for one reason or another, who constitute a more 
permanent group than the continuously shifting faculties, 
build up traditions and standards of life from decade to 
decade and even from generation to generation, and in 
the long run reveal themselves as the local ‘“‘Society” to 
which the university professor may or may not have the 
entrée. His profession is in his favor, but not coercive. 
Distinctly different again is the university in a large city, 
in New York or Chicago, in Philadelphia or Boston. 
Harvard, for all its unique and honorable traditions con- 
nected with the old life of Cambridge, is in this period, 
socially speaking, a university in Boston. In a great city 
a university is but one of multitudinous factors in the 
civic life. The stream of this life would not be checked 
were the university to evaporate in a night, and is not 
rippled by the coming and going of individual professors. 
Certainly as factors in the city’s Society the professors as 
a class are unregarded. Some, by reason of birthright 
membership or inherited or married wealth, are socially 
important, but they are too few in number to be represent- 
ative of university faculties. 

The best field for a satisfactory analysis of the relations 
between Mayfair and Academe will be found to be one 
of the medium-sized cities or large towns which contain a 
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college along with a Chamber of Commerce, churches, 
theatres, newspapers, hospitals, prisons, factories and 
banks. The community is less conscious of the college 
than the small New England town, less involved in it 
than the western town, and also far less indifferent to 
it than a great city. Here the conditions are broad 
enough and yet restricted enough to allow us to disentangle 
facts about the professor’s life which, mutatis mutandis, 
may apply to him also in smaller and larger centres. 

We may grant the community’s pride in the college 
as an asset in its civic life; the belief of business men that 
it is solvent, financially and educationally; the respect of 
lawyers, doctors and clergymen for its intellectual stand- 
ards; the desire of editors to print its news; the eagerness 
of ‘‘the public” to listen to the lectures of its professors, 
and the willingness of all charitable enterprises to collect 
their contributions. But what is the social verdict? 

It is now time to etch in more sharply the outlines of 
our ‘‘Society.”? In such a town as we are considering we 
may well be dealing not only with a locally sacred body, 
but with a definite part of Society as it is known in New 
York and Boston, in Philadelphia and Baltimore and 
Washington. Whatever emphasis is laid by different 
centres on ‘“‘wealth” or “family” or “culture,” whatever 
inner and outer circles in this Paradiso may be visible to 
the initiate’s eye or the climber’s telescope, certain certif- 
icates of membership are universally required. ‘To the 
philosopher the whole matter may well seem absurd. 
He perceives that social London’s criticism of New York 
as colonial, and New York’s scorn of Chicago as “west- 
ern,’ and Chicago’s ridicule of Duluth as provincial, 
may all be examples of a laughable human quality resting 
upon no basis of moral reality, and yet permeating all 
cities and all strata in any one city, from duchesses and 
shopkeepers’ wives to factory girls and housemaids. But 
to the student of history Society is by no means either 
absurd or useless. It is true that the social protagonists 
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of any epoch, the men and, women who organize pleasure 
for the elect, have a way of ‘‘walking off the pages” of 
such history as records new ideas, new art and literature, 
reorganizations of governments and industry. Over and 
over they appear to posterity as victims of the “‘irony” 
of destiny, having patronized the writers and artists who 
made their epoch memorable enough to arouse curiosity 
about themselves, and having overlooked the proletariat 
who were lifting forward to victory such new theories as 
Christianity or democracy. But these chief actors in the 
social drama, these administrative officers of caste, do 
leave behind them from age to age traditions of good 
form, of amenity, of elegance in the appointments of 
house and person. Let the moralist say what he will, 
it is a good thing for the world that certain groups aim 
to have human intercourse suave and amusing. Amid 
continuous revolutions in ideas, Society conserves and 
disseminates far beyond its own sacred limits the impor- 
tance of being agreeable — agreeable equally in the 
Tuileries and on the guillotine. 

Now in the college-city which we are considering the 
upper social stratum contains some members who, by 
reason of great wealth (allowing participation in metropol- 
itan life) or of family relationships, are connected with 
this larger Society. To these are added people of honor- 
able local importance until there is formed a group of men 
and women who are well dressed and housed and served 
and who can take their pleasure very much at will. This 
“‘society”’ has several elements — the “‘old families,” the 
nouveaux riches, the cultivated, the “‘fast.”” But by the 
dispassionate eye they are seen to coalesce into a homo- 
geneous bodyguard of laws which are quite apart from the 
laws of the state. In the law courts, theoretically, at 
least, all men are equal. In fashion’s court it is a funda- 
mental theory that men are unequal. What is the college 
professor’s fortune here? 

We have already said that his profession is not an Open 
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Sesame. Does it then eject him? No. In this respect 
he differs from — let us say — tailors and undertakers. 
We cannot deny that there is, that there has always been, 
a certain dislike on the part of aristocrats for pedagogues. 
Pliny tells an amusing story which would not fall flat even 
in America, a country legally without either aristocracy 
or third estate and having its own theories about the 
transformations of rulers and professors. “Have you 
heard,” the Roman aristocrat writes to his friend, “‘that 
Valerius Licinianus has become a teacher in Sicily? I 
fancy you have not yet heard of it for the news is fresh. 
Yesterday of pretorian rank and regarded as one of the 
most eloquent lawyers in Rome, he has now fallen so low 
as from a senator to become an exile; from an orator, a 
teacher of rhetoric. He himself in his opening address 
sadly and solemnly exclaimed: ‘O Fortune, what sport 
dost thou create for thyself! Thou dost make professors 
out of senators, and senators out of professors.’ In this 
sentiment there is so much gall and bitterness that I rather 
imagine he started his classes in order to be able to 
say-ite’ 

The Washington senator who begged a member of 
a government commission not to become again a “poor, 
shabby, down-at-the-heel” college professor probably 
spoke for a large number of Americans in society as well 
as in politics. To a certain kind of person in Mayfair, 
all poor people are contemptible or, at least, patronizable. 
And to another kind, writers and artists and their like 
are as déclassés as they were to a Roman patrician. A 
young college professor, travelling incognito with a friend 
who belonged to the elect, was told by a hostess in Bar 
Harbor that she was glad at last to have proper guests at 
her table — she had been reduced, she explained, to in- 
viting an architect, a “literary man” and once even a 
college professor. 

But this is not the final verdict of Society. Let us be 
fair, and in our further discussion take this useful body 
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at its best, without worrying over its golden-calf wor- 
shippers or its fools. Society in our college-city is, gen- 
erally speaking, made up of well-bred people, often clever 
and appreciative of intellectual values, cultivated if not 
original, with charming clothes and houses and manners. 
Now by this body some professors and their wives are 
welcomed, and some are not. The mere fact that a new 
family belongs to the college faculty does not bring out 
calls and experimental invitations, as it does in the small 
New England town. A professor’s first reception will 
depend upon the introductions he brings with him or upon 
the social relations of the men in the same department who 
feel responsible for him. But these accidents will not 
alone determine his social life. There are so many ways 
in which a professor is used by the community that his 
acquaintance is sure to widen. Sooner or later he and his 
wife come up before the bar of Society. Why are some 
taken and the others left? 

The reason lies in subtle differences which the un- 
initiated never see, and which to those in control are of 
decisive importance. Perhaps the simplest way to put 
the matter is to say that Society speaks a lingua franca, 
and that some academic people speak it, while some do not. 
Savoir faire is a central necessity — good form (established 
by social usage) in the details of life, however simple, 
tolerance in all intercourse, skill in playing lightly for the 
moment with the world’s wares. Furthermore there is a 
recognition of the corporate quality of society, a willing- 
ness to be bored for social ends, to substitute for the ca- 
price of personal likes and dislikes a more official appraise- 
ment of men and women. Not all members of Society 
are accomplished linguists, but the prevalence of the 
lingua franca makes for the steady revolution of the social 
machinery upon which, in turn, “‘social life,” as distin- 
guished from any other, depends for its prized and useful 
brilliance. 
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We come next to the question of why some college 
professors speak this language and some do not. It is 
either a secondary mother-tongue or acquired by study. 
In the latter case the professor, unlike the army officer, 
has nothing in his professional training to obliterate the 
defects of inheritance or early environment. And some 
men go through life unperceptive of social usage. They 
lack the keen eyes of a boy from the slums of Philadelphia 
whose ambition to speak good English was discovered by 
a charitable lady. He came to her house for lessons, and 
one night he was invited for dinner. Later in the evening 
he interrupted the lesson by the sudden question: “Do 
you spoon your soup out or in?” Her wit, baffled for the 
moment, rose to the crisis, and she answered: “‘Out.”’! 
**T thought,” he said, ‘‘I noticed you did.”” When he has 
finished making himself, he will probably have the man- 
ners of a Chesterfield. It would be fortunate if the out or 
in of soup were all, but broad is the way of bad form in 
social matters, and the college professor who lacks both 
early training and perceptivity just too often goes astray. 

Or it may be the fault of the professor’s wife. In most 
cases academic men marry according to their original 
rather than their acquired social experience or status. 
That is why we are often surprised when a popular young 
instructor or assistant professor, of whose antecedents we 
have been ignorant, introduces his wife to us. In a 
domestic life, narrowed within the limits of a small income, 
she is often unable to learn the lingua franca. We are 


1 Here is illustrated the profound truth in social science that widespread and 
persistent practices apparently absurd, have some hidden warrant, or are relics 
of a past when they had. To go to the far side of the plate seems a waste of 
labor, and we were about proposing a crusade against it as an absurdity of 
fashion, when it struck us that a practice so peculiarly characteristic of the re- 
fined and intelligent must have some warrant. : 

May it not have been evolved in the dark and primitive days when vermicelli 
was stringy rather than alphabetic, and it and other stringy things pervaded 
soup more than they do now, and pushing the spoon made them hang, as hang 
they will, over its far side, so they would not flop against the chin? We have 
not verified this intuition by experiment, however, and perhaps shall not: for 
we are not apt to dine where stringy soups are still known. Yet on auto tours, 
much may be found to encourage philosophical investigation. [Ed.] 
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ruthlessly omitting to mention the value of what she does 
learn. In social matters the female is more deadly than 
the male, and because of his wife a man sometimes grows 
famous without fame’s social prerogatives. 

But since we took Society at its best, emphasizing its 
higher intellectual values, let us take the professor and his 
wife at their social best, and see what the relation may be. 
We must pass by the younger academic families, and argue 
from the final stage of attainment, the full professorship. 
Parenthetically it may be noted that, in an academic 
career, college presidencies are not progressively higher 
than professorships. They are, rather, different. A man 
who passes from one to the other changes his sphere of 
work. That is why, in an article concerned with college 
teachers, nothing is specifically said about the social 
position of administrators. In picking out our typical 
professor, we must also omit, on the one hand, the very 
few who inherit or marry large wealth, and, on the other, 
the few who have nothing beyond their salaries, in the 
form of income from small inheritances or from text books 
(the professor’s other royalties are usually negligible) 
or from outside work. Let us assume that our professor 
has between four and five thousand dollars a year, two 
children who have been sent to college, a town house and 
some kind of a summer cottage. Grant that he and his 
wife are acceptable in Mayfair. How large a rdle can 
they play there? 

It must be remembered that, although the units of 
Society are often men of large affairs, and women of 
generous interests, the social corporation is organized 
for pleasures. Its units may from time to time abstain 
from their function. In time of war, for example, Society 
as Society may disintegrate. But we are considering it 
in esse, so to speak, in its state of being. It not only or- 
ganizes and pursues pleasure, but pleasure of an elegant 
kind. Dinners and luncheons, balls, receptions and 
musicales, country club entertainments and summer and 
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winter sports are but daily details in the “social round.” 
What is the professor’s contribution? Exactly that to be 
expected from a family which must lodge, eat and dress, 
be educated and travel, buy books and drama and music, 
and save up for old age on $4500 a year! Mutual enter- 
taining is the essence of society. No professor who is 
socially acceptable could fail to understand that, nor 
submit to being indefinitely invited, because of personal 
popularity, without at times extending the hospitality of 
his own house. Nor (at least if he be married and a 
householder) would he be ‘“‘indefinitely” invited. The 
breaking of an important rule of the game automatically 
in time puts one out. Money does make a real and jus- 
tifiable difference. Society is not a plutocracy because a 
man must have more than $4500 (or, as we have been in- 
formed, more than $10,000) a year, to entertain frequently 
in proper social form. The professor’s house is small, and 
he has two women servants. His family must return 
beautiful dinners by very simple meals; balls and recep- 
tions by small teas. Academic home life is not necessarily 
uncomfortable or lacking in nicety. In some details com- 
fort is as satisfying as luxury. A richer kinsman of a 
certain professor once came to visit him. Warned only 
by a telegram, the professor and his wife were obliged to 
be away when he arrived in the evening. He found a 
fire on the hearth, a cigar, a book fresh from the press 
(sent to the professor to review) and a maid to bring him 
whiskey and water. What more could a footman have 
done? The next morning the guest came down to a sunny 
dining room and a breakfast of fruit, oatmeal and eggs. 
It is doubtful if he would have ordered more at a hotel, or 
secured a better lunch than the chop and salad which 
awaited his return from a walk. In the afternoon agree- 
able people came in for tea, and after the dinner’s success- 
ful duck and soufflé guest and hostess became confiden- 
tial. He asked her if she thought his daughter could safely 
marry a young lawyer who just then was earning only 
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three thousand dollars a year, but who was sure to be- 
come rich. If he — the father — continued the daughter’s 
dress allowance (two thousand dollars) could she manage 
to escape misery in the first lean years? — her mother 
thought not. The professor’s wife confessed to her own 
obstinate happiness with a man who had less than five 
thousand dollars at the height of his profession. Her 
guest was baffled, incredulous. ‘‘But,” he exclaimed, 
*‘T have had everything I wanted in your house.” For 
twenty-four hours, indeed, he had been contented, and 
there had been nothing unusual in the life of the house, 
except the luxury of chops and ducks in one day. But 
the warm mahogany and bright silver (heirlooms and 
wedding presents and skilful purchases), the fires in bed- 
room and dining room and library, the deft maid, the 
general air of simple well-being, were as much a matter 
of course to his host as to himself. The difference between 
them lay in this, that the professor could go only a few 
steps further in his wildest social flights. His four-course 
dinner can be stretched to only six. His claret can never 
become champagne. The very large, very elegant social 
achievement can never be his or his wife’s. 

Nor can their modest contributions be made with any 
frequency. A professor’s wife cannot give more than two 
or three formal luncheons in the course of a winter, and a 
fifty-dollar tea for her debutante daughter may easily 
exhaust her social bank account for the year. She must 
save money enough to be whole-heartedly, if simply, 
hospitable to the family’s friends and to her husband’s 
colleagues and students. In Mayfair’s game of keeping 
the ball rolling, the professor can play no important part. 
He may have many pleasant acquaintances among the 
busier players, but the eyes of the spectators will not be 
on him. However large he may bulk in other forms of 
civic life, his relation to Society is superficial. 

Toward this general fact college professors have dif- 
ferent feelings. Some, it must be confessed, kick against 
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the pricks of social obscurity, and make foolhardy attempts 
to emerge into the light. Such a professor, for example, 
would economize by living without even one servant, 
and by never offering a colleague a cup of tea, and then 
spend several hundred dollars (a sum as inadequate in 
Mayfair as it is wasteful in Academe) on a “ball” for his 
daughter. His is bitterly disappointed to find that she 
is no more acceptable than the daughter who has been 
“brought out” by a few cups of tea in her own house. 
With all his intelligence, he lacks social astuteness. He 
does not see that it is only in cheap imitations of good 
society that entertaining can be very disparate from the 
scale of daily life. The essence of good form is to feel 
at home in the situations in which you place your guests. 

Another kind of professor, while far too proud to force 
himself upon Society, rages against the injustice which dis- 
criminates, he thinks, against his poverty. He does not 
perceive the nature or rules of the game, nor understand 
to what degree he can and cannot play it. Defiantly he 
avenges himself by letting loose his satiric scorn of Society 
and all its “‘hollowness.” 

But we persist in taking the professor at his best. The 
socially ambitious and the socially embittered are not 
characteristic of the academic profession. Perhaps the 
point of view of our chosen professor was never so per- 
fectly expressed as in a moment’s witticism in a certain 
faculty meeting. A learned society had been visiting the 
college, and the faculty, instructors as well as professors, 
had been entertaining guests. The president was praising 
this spirit of hospitality, and ended with a homily. “We 
must be on our guard,” he said, “in this community of 
millionaires, to preserve our own standards. And we 
must remember that even so our neighbors are friendly 
to us. A millionaire lately said to me that he used to 
take great pleasure in knowing members of this faculty, 
and keenly regretted that in the rush of modern life he no 
longer seemed able to meet them.” The meeting ad- 
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journed on these words, and, the professor of Fine Arts, 
with a charming smile on his fine old face, was heard to 
say to a colleague: “‘Ah, well, if the millionaires are not 
in the swim, it is their own fault.” 

In the swim — hospitably open to the plunge of any 
lonely millionaire — this is where the real professor and his 
wife feel themselves to be. What is ‘‘good society” for 
any given individual, except the people he most enjoys? 
And it is doubtful if any profession puts its followers into 
touch with congenial comrades more consistently than the 
academic. This does not mean that the “faculty circle” 
fulfils each professor’s ideal of social companionship. 
Whatever may have been true in the past, modern con- 
ditions of scholarship make it impossible that all the men 
in one faculty should be socially “‘mixable.” In spite of 
the identity of income, there are enormous differences in 
taste and personal appointments and social usage. These 
things are more cleaving than intellectual differences. 
And what is true of the professors is even more true of 
their wives. Their differences in birth, training and 
experience are less likely to be overlaid, because many of 
them have had to live quiet domestic lives, economizing 
closely in order to educate their children. The one who 
earns the bread always stands a better chance of be- 
coming interesting than the one who bakes and cuts it. 
In any faculty it is impossible that there should not be 
groups, although a fine identity of interests keeps them 
from being cliques. Among his colleagues our professor, 
finding his like, will win friends with whom the inter- 
change of simple hospitalities, as well as of deeper sym- 
pathies, will be delightful. Intimacies which involve 
common pleasures flourish best among those whose scale 
of life is about the same. A professor may find a million- 
aire his soul’s brother, but he cannot ask him to take a 
trolley ride into the country without its turning into a 
motor trip on which the professor is a guest. And it is 
only with a man as poor as himself that he can get the full 
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flavor of an occasional evening at the theatre in an inex- 
pensive seat. The professor’s wife may find a rich woman 
and another professor’s wife equally congenial in the 
realms of art and philosophy. But it is only with the one 
who practises the same economies that she can flout the 
domestic round by a thirty-five cent lunch in a tea-room, 
or know the exquisite humor of the bargain counter. 

We emphasize the daily intercourse of academic col- 
leagues because, as it happens, practically no other pro- 
fessional man who is as successful in his career as a pro- 
fessor is as poor. But outside of the faculty, and apart 
from Society, inspiring friendships are open to the pro- 
fessor among all the men and women in his city who have 
intellectual interests. ‘The Bar Harbor hostess was 
astute in classing him with architects and artists and 
writers. She omitted to add clergymen — possibly out 
of respect for archbishops. The professor, within the 
limits of Society, is often associated with representatives 
of other professions. An influential host once told a pro- 
fessor’s wife that he divided his friends into two groups, 
the learned and the worldly, and found that each objected 
to his nomenclature. She watched with some amusement 
the combinations with whom she dined at his house. 
Once the guest of honor was a bishop, once an editor, and 
once the director of a Museum. She went out to dinner 
with a cotton manufacturer, a corporation lawyer and 
the president of a bank. But an occasional dinner of 
this kind does not add any lustre to the professor’s happy 
comradeship with men and women whose corporate work, 
even if many individuals do not rise far above mediocrity, 
little by little is influencing the ideas or the art of the 
nation. Against the rich background of this common 
hope, their modest recreations take on color and charm. 

That the professor’s pleasures must be moderate is 
obvious from his income. But there is quite another 
element than money which limits the gaiety possible in 
the academic life. This element is time. Much of a 
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college professor’s work is ennobled by being voluntary. 
Perhaps there is no other profession in which a man can 
be as lazy without being brought up sharply, or as hard- 
working without being openly rewarded. Our professor 
teaches energetically and scrupulously, does his share of 
committee work, entertains students at his house, re- 
sponds to various demands from the community; and then, 
in rescued hours, pushes a step further into the unknown, 
writes books, and contributes to the fame of his institu- 
tion. A few university professors are absolved from under- 
graduate teaching, but the typical American college pro- 
fessor must write his books and complete his researches 
after much of his energy has been consumed in lighting 
the fires of youth. His time is more precious to him than 
gold or rubies. If on his income his family could live 
in Mayfair, he would have to be excluded or lose the 
scholar’s soul. Every evening taken from his work is a 
loss. His wife needs wisdom to know when to guide him 
to a recuperative change. The importance of time in a 
successful academic career was understood by the famous 
woman-president of a small women’s college in the coun- 
try. In the quiet life of the place, one of the faculty so 
persistently turned out magna opera that after fifteen 
years he was called to a large university in a large city. 
Her comment upon it was: “You have made your reputa- 
tion here. At ——— you will live on it.”” This, indeed, 
became his fate. The “wider life,” partly shaped, as ill 
luck would have it, by a large inheritance which gave a 
pleasure-loving wife and daughters their chance, proved 
to be the thief of fruitful solitude. 

If cumulatively we have made our professor’s social 
life seem restricted and obscure, that is because we have 
so far left out a factor which often gives him a wider social 
outlook, a more cosmopolitan imagination than a local 
magnate may have. The professor’s social affiliations 
stretch far beyond the streets of the town in which he 
lives, to one college after another, from eastern coast to 
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western coast, from northern boundary to southern, and 
across the Atlantic. His student years in graduate schools 
and foreign universities, his change from one college to 
another after he begins to teach, his frequenting of na- 
tional meetings of his own department, his visits to lecture 
in other academic centres, all make for a wide acquaint- 
ance. In the course of almost any year he entertains at 
his house men from California and Maine, from Wisconsin 
and Kentucky. And, except when the world is at war, 
guests not infrequently come from England or Paris or 
Berlin or Rome. ‘This widespread acquaintance is also 
connected with a state of mind. For many years, perhaps 
until he is over fifty, a teacher in any given college feels 
that he may presently go to another in a different part 
of the country. He acquires and never quite loses, even 
when his roots seem to have gone deep, a mental detach- 
ment from the particular place in which he lives. Society 
cannot reject him when he is indifferent to local judg- 
ments. You cannot cut a man in the moment when his 
eyes are looking beyond you to the sky-line. 

Taken more nobly, this leads us to the conclusion of the 
whole matter. We have endeavored to confine ourselves 
to the issue of the professor’s social rank, without reference 
‘to his intellectual or moral value in any community. But 
in his own attitude toward his social life, perhaps the chief 
factor is his evaluation of intellect and morals. Aside 
from his sacred rewards as a worker, his personal pleasures 
must be singularly mental in quality. From wit and 
imagination he must often get that recuperation of the 
intellect which the “tired business man” is supposed to 
get from a comic opera. From the companionship of his 
own family he must often derive the stimulus of a dinner 
party. That is why academic marriages are uncom- 
promisingly the source of bane or blessing. The college 
professor is forced to be intimate with his wife. The 
woman who marries him ought to share his ability to live 
spaciously in a small house. His sons and daughters, if 
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they wish to live in a gayer world, must go out and blaze 
their own trails. The professor will give his parental 
approval, for he understands the value of what he turned 
his back on when he made youth’s choice. Goodhumor- 
edly to tolerate what he has rejected, and fastidiously to 
enjoy what he has selected, this is for the college professor 
to live like a man of the world and an epicure. Or — since 
we prefer the lingua franca of Academe — to be courteous 
to all men and envious of none, to be humble in the serv- 
ice of truth, and proud in the service of the nation, this 
is for the college professor to live like a scholar and a 
gentleman. 


FEMINISM AND SOCIALISM 


E have now for the first time in the history of 

democracy, a demand for the ballot for its own 
sake and because someone else has it. Men have been 
riotous for the ballot, and fought for it, but only as a 
means of redressing specific grievances, or for the protec- 
tion of one class from another. The rich oppressed the 
poor, and therefore the poor insisted on a voice in the 
government. The white man oppressed the black, and 
therefore the ballot was given to the black, but without 
avail, because he would not fight for the rights conferred. 
The ballot in the hands of the militant suffragettes would 
not be futile for any such reason. 

Of course more or less effort is made to rest the demand 
for woman suffrage upon her need of self-protection, or 
the need of the community for her especial talents polit- 
ically expressed. As to the former, all legal disabilities 
of women have been removed by men, and if some women 
say that the work is not complete, other women say it has 
been carried to excess, and all must admit that if any legal 
disabilities remain, revolutionary methods are not needed 
to extort their removal from men who have already re- 
moved most of them. 

More effort is made to show that the community is in 
dire need of legislation and administration for which 
women alone are competent. The ambition of women to 
“mother” the community rises with their aversion to 
mothering anything else, and their determination to do 
municipal housekeeping is declared when they are in 
revolt against domestic housekeeping, and their writers 
are admitting that they do not keep house very well, that 
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they have never managed to solve its problems, and that 
they run away from housekeeping as much as they 
can. 

In their present state of what their champions describe 
as slavery they have succeeded in abolishing the canteen 
at military posts, so that, instead of drinking beer under 
orderly surroundings, the soldiers go to saloons just 
outside the reservation and drink whiskey and consort 
with gamblers and harlots. Many women’s interest in the 
ballot is due entirely to the conviction that if they had the 
right to vote they could secure the universal prohibition 
of liquor selling, but legislation against the liquor traffic 
has been going on for over half a century, in recent years it 
has been advancing rapidly, and there is a great gulf 
between the enactment of legislation and its enforcement, 
of which men have had plentiful experience, but of which 
women show little apprehension. 

The humanitarian legislation in which women are 
showing especial interest, curtailment of the hours of 
labor, the exclusion of young children from industries, 
the safeguarding of women, has been going on for many 
years. It had attained large proportions before Feminism 
became formidable. Men had practiced philanthropies 
of every sort before women became a political factor. 
Women regard children — other people’s children — as 
particularly their charge, and there are many very rich 
women: yet it is a man who for many years has been 
providing pure milk for the babies of New York’s East 
Side, and reducing the infant mortality. 

Some of the women themselves recognize that a person’s 
fitness to use five talents must be judged in some measure 
by the use made of one, and that on this scale of efficiency 
woman has not demonstrated her ability to set right what 
man has permitted to go wrong. As Feminism is not a 
science, with text books and authorized exponents, but 
a movement, we must seek the explanation of its meaning 
in the speeches, books, and magazine articles of its 
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champions, and we may also take the testimony of 
women who are not its advocates. Helen Watterson 
Moody’s little book of essays, The Ungutet Sex, was 
published several years ago, before Feminism had become 
rampant, and it shows no sympathy with the demands of 
some of her sisters for “emancipation,” In regard to 
woman’s use of one talent which might reasonably in- 
fluence our judgment of the need of five or ten fields for 
her superior “insight” and “tact” and ‘‘unselfishness,” 
Mrs. Moody says: 


We women have been wearying ourselves in the rush after a 
superficial knowledge of many things, and particularly of the 
subjects that have especially engaged the attention of men, in 
order that we might become their political peers, and reform 
their political abuses. Yet in the management of that one 
kingdom that has been ours from the beginning, we are harking 
back to the Middle Ages and the institutions which modern 
society cast aside long ago. Like the King in the story, our 
Queens want to “go out governing by the day, or week,” while 
the kingdom that has always been theirs rests in its primitive 
state of anarchy and disorganization. . . . It might appear toa 
profane observer of the situation, that, until women shall have 
given evidence of some small political sagacity, some desire for 
reform, and a very little capacity for organization in that 
department of the world’s sociology with which the home is 
concerned, there is no glaring injustice in denying them a share 
in the government of the country. 


Rheta Childe Dorr is an active Feminist, and much more 
recently than Mrs. Moody wrote her essays, she told the 
world What Eight Million Women Want. By way of 
evidence that they ought to have what they want, she 
says: 


The housekeeper clings to her archaic kitchen, firmly believing 
that if she gave it up, tried to replace it by any kind of co- 
operative living, the pillars of society would crumble, and the 
home would pass out of existence. Yet so strong is her in- 
stinctive repugnance to the medieval system on which her 
household is conducted, that she shuns it, runs away from it 
whenever she can. Housekeeping as a business is a dark mys- 
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tery toher. The mass of women in the United States probably 
hold, almost as an article of religion, the theory that woman’s 
place is in the home. But the woman who can organize and 
manage a home as her husband manages his business — sys- 
tematically, profitably, professionally — well, how many such 
women do you know? 


This is supposed to prove how much industries and civic 
administration could be improved by enlarging the field of 
a woman’s activities. Mrs. Dorr continues: 


Even when she has had some instruction in household tasks, 
she almost never connects cooking with chemistry, food with 
dietetics, cleanliness with sanitation, buying with bookkeeping. 
She is an amateur. 


Her use of the last word is not unique. A woman who 
has attained fame as a dramatist says in the Sunday 
magazine of a New York newspaper: 


We’ve evolved a new type, the woman who wants to do 
nothing to justify her existence. The country is full of such 
negative creatures. ‘They are restless, discontented, unin- 
terested in their husbands’ affairs, ready to accept everything 
from them without giving anything —in short, grafters. Or, 
say, amateur wives, instead of professionals. They are spoiled 
and lazy, and lazy women are a danger to the community. 


Professor Vida D. Scudder, Feminist and Socialist, 
says (The Yale Review, April, 1914) “Women are not 
handling the servant problem well; not nearly as well as 
their husbands handle office boys and clerks.”” Perhaps 
these strictures upon housekeepers are not just, but the 
fact that women make them when we are being told that 
politics and industries can never be well managed till 
women have a larger share in their direction, is of some 
significance. 

As Mrs. Dorr is a Feminist, it is of particular interest 
that she thinks the attitude of mistresses to servants calls 
loudly for reform. In support thereof she quotes from 
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Miss Kellor’s investigation into domestic service, that in 
one house the servant’s room was “‘a little den partitioned 
off from the coal bin. In another place the maid was 
required to sleep on an ironing board placed over a bath- 
tub. One woman planned her new three-story house with 
attic windows so high that no one could see out of them. 
When the architect remonstrated, she said: ‘Oh, those are 
for the maids; I don’t expect them to spend their time 
looking out.’”’ 


II 


It is not necessary to examine in much detail the reasons 
given for demanding the ballot, or the uses to which it will 
be put, for the ballot is only the first step in Feminism. 
The Countess of Warwick, who came to the United States 
in I912 to give a series of addresses in advocacy of so- 
cialism, was met in New York by the corps of reporters, 
to whom she said in reply to some inquiry about the rela- 
tion of window smashing to the higher life: 


The ballot in itself means nothing. What prompts the fight 
for the ballot in England and America is a fight for sex in- 
dependence, a fight women are making — and which eventually 
they will win — because woman, given economic independence 
plus the ballot, will then be started on the road toward her 
right to exact a recognition of the fact that she is entitled to 
exercise her God-given impulses quite as much as a man is. 


“Votes for women,” says Edna Kenton, Militant 
Women — and Women, The Century, November, 1913, 
“is near and insignificant compared with the stretches 
that lie beyond that first, simple step. . . . Of the Femin- 
ist movement, so-called, suffrage is a tiny part.” 

A good idea of Feminism may be found in Adrian 
Savage, a novel by “Lucas Malet.” As we have fiction 
in our sociology, we need not be surprised to find sociology 
in our fiction. Adrian Savage asked Anastasia Beauchamp 
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why Gabrielle, who was very friendly to him, still kept 
him at a little distance. She replied that it was the 
Spirit of the Age, the Spirit of Modernity. Of this she 
said: 


“ Whether Modernity is veritably the highroad to the state 
of human earthly felicity its exponents so confidently — and 
truculently — predict, or not rather to some appalling and final 
catastrophe, some Armageddon and Twilight of the Gods, 
appears to me in the existing stage of its evolution, open to the 
liveliest question. . . . Among all the destructions and recon- 
structions . . . of which Modernity is made up, one change is 
very real, and has, I sincerely believe, come to stay, I mean the 
widespread change in thought and attitude of my sex towards 
yours.” 

“Feminism, in short,” said Adrian. “ In short, Feminism,” 
replied Anastasia. 


Gabrielle was hesitating between Feminism and mar- 
riage. Under the influence of the former she made a little 
excursion into the unconventional, and visited René Dax 
in his studio, unattended. Her experiences there did not 
encourage her to push her explorations farther, and in 
due time she yielded to the dictates of her heart. “Lucas 
Malet” says of the process: 


Her nature was too rich — let it be added, too normal and 
wholesome — for the senses not to play their part in the shaping 
of her destiny. She had coquetted with Feminism, it is true; but 
such appeals and opportunities as Feminism has to offer the 
senses are not of an order wholesome natures can accept. To 
Gabrielle those appeals and opportunities were, briefly, loath- 
some; while in her existing attitude, an exclusively intellectual 
fanaticism — such as alone can render advanced Feminism 
morally innocuous — no longer could control or satisfy her. 


Some thirty years ago there was a woman’s society in 
Washington bearing the fanciful name of ‘‘Wimodausis,” 
made up of the first syllables of four terms of relationship. 
The Feminists have got beyond the family, and stand 
forth as individuals. So a report in a Philadelphia news- 
paper says: 
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“Women are getting tired of being ladies’ aid societies to 
men, and having only a wife-and-mother point of view on life. 
They want to have a human being point of view to fall back 


on.” This, briefly, was the sentiment expressed in an address on 


“Legislation,” made yesterday before the New Century Club, 
by Mrs. J. Frederick Howe, of New York. 


So in addressing the College Women’s Club in New 
York, Anna Garlin Spencer said, as reported in the news- 
papers: ‘‘We have the old patriarchal ideas of the family. 
The individual is the unit of civilization, and not the 
family.” Her later statement that “‘the family is the 
basic social institution, but not the unit of society,” only 
indicates a desire to bridge over the gulf between the 
present, and what the Feminists expect to accomplish... 

The change in the relations of woman to man of course 
involves her economic independence, and this phrase we 
encounter constantly in Feminist literature. ‘There is 
more in it than appears on the surface. As Olive Schreiner, 
in Woman and Labor, sees it, a wife and mother who is 
supported by her husband is earning her living by the 
exercise of her sex functions. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, 
prolific author of books and speeches, points out pleasantly 
the analogy between wifehood and prostitution. Edna 
Kenton is not far behind. She laments: 


How many of the younger women in industry lapse, with 
their marriage, into the old parasitism, and fall back gladly 
into the old dependence, the old getting of bread by their sex 
functions. 


‘*‘Parasite”’ is the general term applied by Olive Schrei- 
ner to wives and mothers who keep house and do not dig, 
or weave, or perform other labor for wages. The idea 
is not entirely new. Mary Wollstoncroft, a Feminist 
before Feminism became a movement, wrote of the 
married woman: ‘‘She must not be dependent on her 
husband’s bounty for her subsistence during his life, or 
support after his death.” Her idea of the relations of men 
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and women was that which is inseparable from this dogma 
of the economic independence of woman; but her applica- 
tion of it did not bring greater happiness than that which is 
often found in relations sanctioned by church and state. 
Her latest biographer, G. R. Stirling Taylor, says: 


The woman who agreed in the theory of her mate, that love 
should not be fettered by forms and sacraments, had now dis- 
covered that the theory did not fit in with the facts, and the 
facts made her just as tyrannical as any lawful wife could be. 


Molly Elliot Seawell (The Ladies’ Battle, The At- 
lantic Monthly, September, 1910), regards the economic 
independence of the married woman as impossible, and 
her inevitable economic dependence as one of the two 
decisive objections to woman suffrage. She says: 


The second basic principle against woman suffrage — that 
one voter cannot claim maintenance from another voter — 
would deprive married women of any claim for support from 
their husbands; and in all questions concerning women, wives 
and mothers must be considered first. From the beginning of 
representative government it has been recognized that when a 
man acquires a vote he gives up all claims to maintenance, 
except upon public charity. . . . Under the present dispensa- 
tion the status between husbands and wives is, practically, that 
the husband has the vote, and the wife has the property. In 
lieu of a vote the law has given the wife enormous property 
privileges, which of course are totally inconsistent with the 
possession of a vote. 


Economic independence is already attained by a con- 
siderable number of single women. No ballot is necessary 
to secure their admission to any trade, or business, or 
profession. The effort is made to popularize woman 
suffrage among working women by assuring them that it 
would increase their earnings, which is the common dis- 
honesty of the stump speaker and the agitator. In her 
study of the results of woman suffrage in Colorado Dr. 
Helen L. Sumner says: 
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The economic effect of equal suffrage during the first dozen 
years of its existence in Colorado has evidently been slight. 
The only clearly demonstrable results, indeed, appear to have 
been the opening up to women of a few avenues of employment, 
such as political canvassing and elective offices, and the equaliz- 
ing in most public positions of their salaries with those of men 
doing the same work. But the positions are graded, and men 
are given the best-paid places. The average wages, even of 
women teachers, are still decidedly lower than those of men 
teachers. Considering the slight influence which equal suffrage 
can be clearly demonstrated to have exerted over the public 
employment of women, it would be surprising if their en- 
franchisement could be shown to have had any marked effect 
on their employment in private industry. As one woman said 
in answer to the question in regard to the effect of equal suffrage 
on the wages and conditions of employment of women: “It is the 
same old story of demand and supply in the commercial world.” 


The equalization of the pay of men and women would 
result in enormous injustice, unless men were at the same 
time relieved of obligations now imposed on them by 
custom and law. Women who can discuss other features 
of their ‘“‘slavery”’ with moderation lose control of them- 
selves when they touch on what seems to them the in- 
tolerable oppression of smaller pay for equal work. Yet 
the equity is so palpable that it seems incredible that 
intelligent and reflecting women can be insensible to it. 
Even in woman suffrage states a man is held legally liable 
for the support of his wife and children. Society con- 
demns the man who marries before he can support a 
family, but a woman is not condemned for marrying 
with nothing but the clothes she stands in. 

If the pay of men and women is to be equalized, let 
their obligations be equalized. We shall presently see 
that this is one of the aims of the Feminists, but it in- 
volves changes in the constitution of society little under- 
stood by multitudes of women whose only idea about the 
ballot is that it would enable them to shut up the saloons. 
Yet twenty-one years of woman suffrage has not given 
Colorado a prohibitory liquor law. 
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The economic independence of married women in gen- 
eral is impossible without social and moral changes of the 
most revolutionary character. Maternity, even reduced 
to its present proportions, is a disability to a bread winner. 
Not many women could live with their husbands and 
children to the age of 35 or 40 and then go out into the 
world and find places in the industrial procession. Any 
man who has lost his place when over 35, and has tried to 
get back into the industrial army, can tell the women a 
good deal about this. But women who have been widowed 
in middle life, without resources, do not need to be told. 


III 


At this point Feminist and Socialist join forces. Noone 
can have failed to be impressed by the large socialist 
section of the suffrage parade in New York in the fall of 
1912, and the huge socialist meetings in connection with 
the suffrage convention in Philadelphia directly after. 
Prof. Vida D. Scudder, in The Yale Review, says: “It is 
noteworthy that the socialist was first among political 
parties to give woman an equal voice with men in public 
affairs. . . . A suffrage plank, moreover, has always been 
in the socialist platform.” May B. Samuel quotes, in 
The Philadelphia Ledger, a letter from Katherine Dallett 
Smith, of Los Angeles, of which the following is the last 
sentence: 


At an assembly of men and women here recently an Eastern 
man asked what had been the result of woman’s suffrage in 
California, and it was unanimously conceded that so far the 
only result had been to strengthen the socialist party, and to 
double the expense of the elections. 


Mrs. Rossiter Johnson, in The New York Times, dis- 


cussing only the political ends of Feminism, says: 


Strange as it may at first thought appear to many, woman 
suffrage, if carried to its ultimate conclusions, could not but 
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destroy those same sacred institutions which socialism aims at 
with continually increasing frankness. . . . Mormonism intro- 
duced the suffrage into the United States in Utah; and since 
then no large body of thinkers has adopted the idea, save the 
socialists. Mormonism gave suffrage to Idaho. In California 
and Washington four-fifths of the women were opposed to the 
idea, but it was forced upon the statute books by the votes of 
socialistic men. 


Mrs. Johnson shows how large a vote the Mormons have 
in the eleven states which “have shown a stronger tend- 
ency toward suffrage than any of the others.” As the 
Rev. Dr. Anna Shaw lately declared that no bad man ever 
favored woman suffrage, it may be assumed that her 
opinion of Mormons is highly favorable. 

In taking leave of the students of Vassar College Dr. 
Taylor said: ““There have been introduced many new 
ideas, particularly in a political and social way. Woman 
suffrage and socialism have been most conspicuous.” 

In The New York World, June 21, Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt said of the English militants: “ Among others, 
the militants are closely in touch with the revolutionary 
branch of the socialists.” 

Were the coincidence of Feminism and socialism noth- 
ing more, it would be unimportant. It is important be- 
. cause both are antagonistic to the private family. The 
“thorough” element does not deny it, and the half- 
Feminists who wish to vote only because men do, or in 
order to close the saloons, have not sufficiently considered 
the wide vista opened out by Edna Kenton and other 
Feminists, after the trifling first step of the vote shall have 
been taken. 

If the economic and moral systems of socialism could be 
separated, as the “parlor socialists,” in the phrase of 
President Taft, imagine, there would be little importance 
in the fact that all socialists are Feminists, and most 
Feminists are socialists. But the economic and moral 
systems are inseparable. They are combined in the state- 
ment of a woman professor ‘in a college for women, in a 
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speech in Boston during thé Lawrence strike, that wages 
will be too low so long as there are any surplus earnings to 
divide among the owners of the mills. They are combined 
in a form more destructive of society in the fact that 
socialism is equally hostile to the private family and to 
private property, because the private family is the strong- 
est reason for private property. William Morris and 
E. B. Bax, in their book on socialism say: 


The family . . . ignores quietly its real reason for existence, 
its real aim, namely protection for individualist property by 
means of inheritance. Its aim is the perpetuation of individual 
property in wealth, in workman, in wife, in child. ... The 
present marriage system is based on the general supposition of 
economic dependence of the woman on the man, and the con- 
sequent necessity of his making provision for her, which she 
can legally enforce. This basis would disappear with the advent 
of social economic freedom, and no binding contract would be 
necessary between the parties as regards livelihood; while 
property in children would cease to exist, and every infant that 
came into the world would be born into full citizenship, and 
would enjoy all its advantages, whatever the conduct of its 
parents might be. Thus a new development of family would 
take place on the basis, not of a predetermined, life-long, busi- 
ness arrangement, to be formally and nominally held to, irre- 
spective of circumstances, but on mutual inclination and affec- 
tion, an association terminable at the will of either party. 


Professor Vida D. Scudder, who lately preached in 
The Hibbert Journal a refined and ladylike sort of so- 
cialism, was unable in her article on The Social Conscience, 
April, 1909, to blink entirely the domestic changes in- 
volved in the millennium that she looked forward to, but 
treated the matter as daintily as possible: 


The fate of purity in the socialist state is a great question. 
Quite possibly it may have a harder struggle to maintain itself 
than it does even today. The reaction from individualism may 
bring here a serious result. Theories of free love, have, of 
course, absolutely nothing to do with economic socialism, in 
spite of a foolish confusion of thought in some quarters; never- 
theless, one foresees that, as the idea of the sacredness of prop- 
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erty shrinks and dwindles, one inferior and adventitious support 
to the monogamic marriage may be withdrawn. 


After a farther study of her socialist text books, Profes- 
sor Scudder admits that there is some excuse for the con- 
fusion of thought which a few years earlier had seemed so 
foolish to her. She admits in The Yale Review that many 
socialists from Bebel down have identified socialism and 
free love. There are persons hardy enough to deny that 
Bebel advocated free love, but after this admission it is 
hardly worth while to cite the evidence. But the impor- 
tant thing is not that some persons identify socialism with 
free love, but that the most authoritative socialists we 
have oppose the private family because it is inconsistent 
with socialist economics. In Woman under Socialism 
Bebel leaves no doubt in the mind of any intelligent reader 
what he means, and he cites a German woman writer to the 
same effect; and he gives the reason for the dissolution of 
the family: 


* 


In future society there is nothing to bequeath, unless the 
domestic equipment and personal inventory be regarded as 
inheritance; the modern form of marriage is thus devoid of 
foundation and collapses. The question of inheritance is 
thereby solved, and socialism need not concern about abolishing 
the same. No right of inheritance can arise where there is no 
private property. Woman is, accordingly, free, and her children, 
when she has any, do not impair her freedom. 


The Feminist would break down the family in order to 
give economic independence to woman; and the socialist 
would give economic independence to woman in order to 
break down the family. The latter would abolish theft by 
repealing the Eighth Commandment, and the former 
would abolish adultery and prostitution by abolishing the 
Seventh. Both concur in attacking the Tenth because it 
affirms the private family and private property. 

Why should any of the women who are following the 
Feminist leaders balk at the moral side of socialism? The 
Countess of Warwick said in an interview: 
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Women have forever been held down by the man-imposed 
rules of so-called morality (and morality has nothing to do with 
the subject) and now they are revolting. The fight for the 
ballot is one manifestation of the revolution. Marriage will be 


revolutionized through economic independence of women, plus 
the ballot. 


Edna Kenton says: 


The militant campaign in England, has made clear the 
evolution among women of a moral code of their own, set up 
for themselves, of themselves, without regard to the wishes of 


men. . . . For nothing that has been termed woman’s morality 
is hers. 


Ellen Key, in Love and Marriage, describes an exalted 
moral state in which there is no marriage without love, 
and no love without —a substitute for marriage; in 
which all desires will be gratified — so long as they may be 
experienced — and the old love may be dropped like an 
old glove when the new one is encountered. It is not 
necessary, and in the case of young persons it is not even 
desirable, that permanence should be intended in the 
association of men and women. How can persons tell 
whether they will love the present objects of their affection 
next year, or next week, or to-morrow morning? 

The issue between any civilization with which we are 
acquainted, and Feminism and socialism, is whether the 
social unit is the family or the individual. If the former, 
then the present constitution of society is fundamentally 
sound, and it is only needed that men and women should 
improve in their characters and dispositions. If the 
individual is the unit, the family is doomed. 

Ellen Key and other apostles of Feminism believe that 
the permanent interests of the community demand that 
every restraint be removed from individual desire. The 
underlying question is whether the important thing in 
the union of men and women be its emotional character, 
or its exclusiveness. Society has got along tolerably well 
where the emotions were negligible, but nothing that we 
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have any record of warrants the supposition that civilized 
society could exist where there was no regard for exclu- 
siveness. In Romantic Love and Personal Beauty, Henry 
T. Finck says: 


Romantic love is a modern sentiment, less than a thousand 
years old... . Not till Dante’s Vita Nuova appeared was 
the gospel of modern love —the romantic adoration of a 
maiden by a youth — revealed for the first time in definite 
language. Genius, however, is always in advance of its age, in 
emotions as well as in thought. .. . It remained for Shake- 
speare to combine the idealism with the realism of love in proper 
proportions. . . . Like Dante, however, he was emotionally 
ahead of his time, as an examination of contemporary literature 
in England and elsewhere shows. But within the last two 
centuries love has gradually, if slowly, assumed among all 
educated ‘people characteristics which formerly it possessed 
only in the minds of a few isolated men of genius. . . . Roman- 
tic love, it is well known, hardly exists in France as a motive to 
marriage, being systematically suppressed and craftily an- 
nihilated. Nevertheless, as many observers attest, the French 
commonly lead a happy family life. 


France is not so different from other European countries 
as Mr. Finck’s specification, of it would imply. In The 
Lighter Side of Irish Life, “George A. Birmingham” tells 
us that marriages in Ireland are usually happy, and rarely 
defiled by unfaithfulness. But they are generally arranged 
by the families. His explanation is of vast significance in 
any discussion of marital happiness: 


The probability is that as most of our people marry without 
romance, so they marry without illusion. The woman accepts 
wifehood and motherhood as a man accepts his profession, 
knowing that life is not a rose garden. The man accepts his 
wife without supposing that he is going to be mated with an 
angel. Somewhat less is expected in the marriage of arrange- 
ment than in the marriage of passion, and therefore, in the great 
majority of cases, somewhat more is obtained. Into the mar- 
riage of passion the man and woman rush with blind eyes, to 
recover sight afterward, and with sight, too often, disillusion. 
Into the marriage of arrangement they go with eyes very widely 
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1 
opened, and are, therefore, all the better able to close them 
afterward when closing is necessary for domestic peace. 


In this sentimental age we are losing sight of the per- 
manent interests of mankind in the temporary pleasures 
of the individual. Perhaps it is the decreasing birth rate 
that makes us indifferent to posterity. We have come to 
exalt pleasure above duty, obligation, and the public 
welfare. We are trying to make everything amusing. 
We exaggerate the importance of satisfying every desire, 
and under the growing influence of Feminism we are 
stimulating our emotions. We are feeling instead of 
thinking. 


WHAT IS THE CHANCE FOR A JOB? 


NE of our problems is the problem of the unem- 
ployed. We see a workman who has a job: it is 
his livelihood — the raft he is floating on. Helosesit. He 
must get another, or sink, — but the others are all occu- 
pied. Or say he gets another job, a factory job, where he 
is under a foreman, a Simon Legree who speeds him up, 
prods him to his physical limit, and he can not hold the 
pace. Or he holds it for a while, until he is worn out, and 
they throw him on the scrap pile and get another. He has 
saved nothing, for he has been paid barely enough to keep 
him alive. He is down and out — one of the Army of the 
Unemployed. 

He has a family, of course, and though probably they 
are not starving, they are in pitiable distress. The man 
is anxious to work, perhaps he is a skilful artisan, but there 
are more men than jobs. What shall we do for him? 

And the task of being a boss, neglecting the deep sym- 
pathy he must feel, if he chance to be a soft-hearted 
man, — the job of being a boss appears absurdly easy. 
You pick out your man, tell him what you want him to 
do, and if by some strange perversity he fails to do just 
as you intend, banish him to the cold outside world 
again — discharge him! — and choose another. 


That is the theory. How do the facts look? ‘There are 
men who deal with this army of the unemployed every 
day, whose business it is to furnish them with employ- 
ment, under the sole condition that they will pull a trifle 
more than their own weight; produce a little more than 
they consume. This man deals with them in the concrete, 
one at a time, and it is his business to find virtue in them 
if it can be found. He holds his job by his ability to do 
this. How do they look to him? 
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I go to the shop in the morning and I find more cars in 
the yard than my regular unloading gang can take care of. 
Do I go to the factory gate and pick out the men who 
please my fancy from the eager throng, give them work 
for a time at the wage I feel like granting, and gain their 
reverent gratitude forever? Well, we have no gate, in the 
first place. 

There are three or four unfamiliar Polocks (Polock is 
the word they use themselves) idling near the office with 
expectant looks, and I ask them if they want to go to 
work. 

“What kind job? Inside?” 

“Outside. Cars.” 

““Steady job?” 

- ican’t tell.” 

**] want steady job, inside.” 

In the foundry room there is another group. They get 
as far as to go outside and look at the cars, and then they 
shake their heads and drift down the street. At eight 
o’clock two Hungarians come to the office with, ‘‘ Meester, 
got chance for me?” 

Nothing is said about conditions or pay; these men must 
really want to work. They climb a car of coal and take 
off their coats. They pick up the shovels and lean on 
them talking together while I start back to the office, and 
when I am out of sight I see them through the window put 
on their coats and climb off the other side of the car. 

The morning paper says the State employment office 
down town is overrun every day with men it is impossible 
to find work for, and I call up and say I can use three or 
four men to shovel coal for a few days. There is no result. 
This employment bureau is used I think almost entirely 
by tramps, who look the jobs over to see if there are any 
easy ones. We have tried it a dozen times without getting 
a real man. 

- Most of the foreigners looking for work in ordinary 
times are unintelligent looking light-weights, but this 
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morning one of the regular gang brings in a Macedonian 
friend who looks in every way like a good man. We talk 
about his coming to work, up to the point of wages, when 
I mention two dollars for ten hours, with two and a quar- 
ter probably in a short time, and the new man laughs at 
me. He says he is looking for a job better than the one 
he just quit, where he was getting two and a half. 

From time to time, if the demand for men is a little 
weak, there come Americans, young and old, looking for 
work. We do not try to hire them for heavy unskilled 
labor except as a last resort. They will not touch it. 
There are a few Americans, and a few negroes, however, 
who make a business of unloading coal by the ton. They 
earn from three dollars a day to as much as five or six in 
some cases, and many of them are good reliable men. 

Do I get my cars unloaded? Perhaps finally I pick up a 
Slav or two out of money, or get hold of one of the piece- 
workers, or perhaps the cars stand until the regular gang 
gets to them, while the company pays the service charge 
and the newspapers complain of car shortage. Occasion- 
ally I can borrow help from another department that is 
not rushed. 

That is a faithful picture of the general procedure in 
‘good prosperous times. 


To-day, as I write this, the papers — the Republican 
papers particularly — are saying that forty per cent of 
the men in this city are out of work, many of them suffer- 
ing, and soon. The Commercial Club and the charities 
have long lists of industrious heads of families who are 
in desperate need. And here is a catalog of the men I 
have had shoveling coal in the last ten days. The influence 
of the hard times is shown in the fact that it was not much 
trouble to get the men to start work. 

A. Young American, unmarried. Named his price for 
the work and worked two days. Left to take a better job. 

B. Young American, married. Named his own terms 
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and worked two days. Came late the second morning. 
Came at noon the third day, and his job was gone. 

C. Middle-aged American. Made specific application 
for the coal shoveling job, but when he felt the shovel in 
his hand changed his mind and refused to go to work. 

D. Young American, married. Worked well for two 
days, and claimed to be anxious to hold the job per- 
manently. Came at nine o’clock the third day, and worked 
until noon, then disappeared. I have seen him on the 
street since. His money for the last day is still in the safe. 

E. Young Pole. Worked two days at ten cents a ton, 
which is the established price, the price the first two men 
asked; made four dollars and a half, and refused to do any 
more unless the price was raised to fifteen cents. 

F. Young Slav. Has now worked one day and a half, 
and earned four dollars, but is complaining. May come 
to work to-morrow, and may not. 

In spite of the scarcity of work, in spite of the well- 
advertised cost of living, these men were unanimous in the 
confidence that two days’ pay would carry them to the 
next job. 

Observe here, too, the demoralizing influence on the 
labor market of foreign pauper labor. This young Polock 
George I think had not worked for a month or two, and he 
has not been in this country long enough to learn the two 
or three dozen words of English he has to know before he 
can make his own way around the shops, but he knew 
enough to point to the car and say, “‘Fifteen cents ton!” 

So much for the attitude of the unemployed toward 
common labor. The Americans leave it for the Hunkies, 
and the Hunkies pick and choose. We must revise our 
figure of the drowning man a little. We have shoved a 
rude raft in his direction, and he has laughed and turned 
his back. We seem to be more worried than he is. 


Now consider the man outof work, in relation to a higher 
class of employment. Suppose it is necessary to increase 
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the force in the plating department by two men. The 
work is not heavy or especially disagreeable, and it leads 
in a reasonably short time to a skilled and well-paid 
trade, — metal polishing. Now in filling these places the 
superintendent will not select tramps, or men who show 
the effects of alcohol. He will not be compelled to take 
old men or middle-aged men at all. The men he tries will 
not be the old campaigners who, by continued inability 
to find steady jobs, have lost the capacity for holding them. 
They will be young men — clean, confident-looking up- 
standing boys; — and he will hire and try out ten of them 
before the two positions are tolerably filled. Probably 
five of the eight failures will quit, and three be fired, 
though in this connection and in others there is little profit 
in trying to distinguish between resignations and dis- 
charges. Men, new and old, quit to avoid being fired, and 
get themselves fired to avoid quitting (so as to get their 
money without waiting for pay-day); I suppose sometimes 
men are intentionally driven to quit by bosses who wish 
to avoid firing them or who have not authority to fire 
them (I have never known of a case of this) and men are 
fired when they are evidently getting ready to quit. The 
point is that one out of five of the young and attractive 
members of the unemployed is able and willing to hold a 
position, with excellent chance for advancement, requiring 
steadiness, ordinary decency of character, and a little 
ability to learn. 

There was a time when, in memory of some distressful 
experiences of my own, I felt a sympathetic pity for every 
man obliged to ask for work; but now that I have seen for 
a few years how indifferently the young live wires breeze 
in and say, “Doing any hiring?”? and how cheerfully 
seven-eighths of them quit, or loaf, or never come to work, 
when they happen to be hired, it is easy for me now to say, 
“Nothing doing.” I try to say it politely, for the sake of 
the one in eight who may really want a job, and because, 
too, we may some day need all the men we can get, good 
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or bad, and we want the’ unemployed to feel friendly to- 
ward us. 

One of our old superintendents, speaking of the prac- 
ticed manner of the usual application, says, “‘A good many 
of them work more at that than anything else.” They 
seem to go over the city, making a promise wherever there 
is a position open, and selecting for a while the one that 
looks softest. Wise employers have heard the words “‘I’ll 
come in the morning” so often that unless they must, they 
will not hire a man who is not ready to go to work right 
away. The attitude of one of these young men toward his 
work is like that of a boy toward his school. The aim is 
to do as little as possible; the boss is the teacher, to be 
outwitted; false statements are legitimate weapons; and 
showing interest in the work or trying to please the boss 
is disgraceful surrender. The attitude is no more a proof 
of ultimate worthlessness in one case than in the other. 


But there must be some cases of real distress? Is there 
no truth at all in the conventional picture of the man out 
of work? Well, as I say, I used to sit and hear the applica- 
tions and the refusals, and imagine what a glorious thing 
it must be to be in position to rescue these unfortunate 
men. Now that I have the privilege of saying “‘ Yes” once 
in a while, this is the way it has worked out for me. 

A robust middle-aged man with a frank and confident 
look came into my office one winter day and said, “‘ Mister, 
I’ve got to have a job. I’ve got a family, and I must have 
work. I want to unload your cars, and do your roustabout 
work outside. I don’t care what it is; I’ve got to have a 
job, and I’ve got to find one pretty quick,” — just the talk 
you would expect from a good straightforward man in hard 
circumstances. ‘Will you stick?” I asked. “Will you 
stay with me in the spring when the work opens up around 
the country?” 

“T’ll stick!” he promised. “If you help me out now, 
Mister, I’ll stay with you as long as you want me.” I 
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don’t know but he said: “So help me God!”’ He would if 
he had thought of it. He gave some references, and I told 
him I would look him up and decide in the morning. He 
never came back. 

We advertised for an office man, and a bright looking 
young man came. He said his experience had been in 
railroad offices, and he named towns; this one four months, 
the next six months, the last one three. I said I thought 
we needn’t say any more; his record was not just right. 
“Wait!” he said. “I know it. ’min wrong. I’ve been a 
sport, and my record keeps them all from holding me. 
Now listen. I’m all done with the high life, and I want a 
job in this town. [’ve got a girl here, and I want to manry 
her. I can do your work. I didn’t lie to you. When a 
fellow gets in wrong once, can’t he ever get started right 
again?” 

I tried him on a sample of our office work, and he could 
do it easily. Then I said: ‘‘I can’t take the chance of 
letting you into the office, but if you mean what you say, 
I believe I can get you a job in the shop. It will not be 
very soft, but it will be a job, and you can live, and show 
what you are. When there comes another chance in the 
office, if you are still here you might get it.” He agreed 
to,the reasonableness of all this, and took a job that was a 
little disagreeable for a white-collar man, but was not 
heavy. He worked two days. 

A little Pole came in almost weeping. “Please, Meester, 
give me job. Oh! No house, noeat. Oh, please, Meester!” 
and he tried to kiss my hand. Actually! I let him wash 
windows for the rest of the afternoon, and gave him what he 
had earned, to get food. The next morning one of ourown 
Polocks came to me with satisfaction in his manner and 
said: ““You know that man he works yesterday on the 
windows? He sits to-day in the jail.” 

These are not selected cases, and they are not typical 
applications for work; they are typical applications with 
the hard-luck accompaniment. I do not recall an instance 
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of a tale of misfortune presented by a man who proved to 
be of worth, and every boss I have talked with regards 
the man with a hard-luck story as a joke. Apparently the 
honestly desperate man, when he asks for work, is wise 
enough to keep his troubles to himself. 


In theory there is another class of the Unemployed: the 
skilled mechanic out of a job. In practice (I am always 
thinking of the ordinary time of average prosperity) this 
class I think is negligible. The truly skilled man who is 
actually master of a trade, and not a half trained bluff or 
a follower of some untechnical craft that has assumed the 
character of a trade,—the carpenter, pattern-maker, 
machinist, sheet-metal worker, engineer, polisher — there 
are dozens of trades, and the number constantly in- 
creases — practically never makes the rounds looking for 
work. If he finishes or loses one job, he knows or can 
learn in an hour just where to go for another. He expe- 
riences shut-downs and five-day and four-day weeks some- 
times, and he has to move from one town to another per- 
haps one-quarter as often as a railroad man; but being, 
in good faith, unable to find any job at all, is a danger he 
escapes. If there is no need for him as a journeyman, he 
can always displace some unskilled man, and draw pay as 
an extraordinarily valuable helper. 


Now to get back to our own factory. In this paper, 
we have already interviewed a score or so of the un- 
employed, and offered them honest labor of various sorts, 
fair treatment, and a wage that in the time within my own 
memory would have hired a skilled mechanic. The net 
result is two young men in the plating room training to 
be polishers. We will now follow the reaction inside the 
factory, and note the doings of the men whose desire for 
work has been strong enough to carry them to the point 
- of actual exertion. How do they behave as to holding their 
jobs, and how are they treated? 
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The two young men who are still with us must be ad- 
vanced rapidly or they will not stay more than a few 
months. ‘The polishers are piece-workers, generally mak- 
ing three dollars a day when first breaking in at that work, 
and four dollars or better in less than a year. When it is 
necessary to put on a new polisher, the available man of 
longest service in the department gets the chance. In the 
latest ten cases the men have averaged eighteen months 
at day-work before being promoted. 

In other parts of the factory, the situation is the same. 
The men we can hire will not stay and apply themselves 
to their work, and that is not a condition peculiar to this 
shop. You shall see a little later something of how we 
treat our men. To keep our force recruited to its mark of 
two hundred and fifty, we hire a man every day — three 
hundred new men a year. There is one plant in this town 
where the boys say anyone can get a job any time they are 
running, because no one ever stays. Let me give two 
cases from our records. 

A boy came to work for us four years ago. He is the 
son of one of our old mechanics, and a pleasant fellow. 
Everyone wishes him well. He went to work at five dol- 
lars a week at a job in the assembling room, sitting at a 
bench and sorting small light parts; really a woman’s job 
if we had any women. When that task was finished, he 
was put handling and sorting heavier parts, but his fore- 
man reported him no good at that, and let him go into the 
main office as errand boy. After the rush in the office was 
over, he was taken into the foundry to ride up and down 
on the elevator, at seven dollars a week. He had a try later 
at handling light flasks for the bench foreman, but when 
he put a box away, he had to remember where he put it 
and be able to get it again: so he complained of the heavy 
brain work and asked for the elevator back. The flask job 
paid ten dollars a week. 

Jimmy Thomkins worked at one job and another up- 
stairs for two or three years, and was promising to be a 
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pretty fair sheet-metal worker, when he got a chance to 
change into the assembling room. The work was un- 
familiar, but conditions were favorable, and he got his 
chance at piece-work in less than five months. At the 
end of the year he was making three dollars a day without 
any trouble, and then he quit and started to learn the 
barber trade. 

I do not mean to say that working people as a body are 
unsteady, or unworthy in any way. We hire three hun- 
dred men a year, and we have two hundred and fifty jobs. 
But that does not mean that we put one new man on each 
job, and a few over. It means that we put three new men 
on each of one hundred jobs — the remaining hundred and 
fifty jobs being occupied with tolerable permanence. 
There are a hundred good things to say about this hundred 
and fifty steady men, but we are talking of the unem- 
ployed, and these men do not belong to that division of 
humanity. They are in no danger of it. Some of them 
have not been out of work since our factory was built. 


What inducement do we offer the men to stay? It is 
claimed that good men will stay where they are encour- 
aged — where there is a reward in sight. 

Of a total of two hundred and fifty, skilled and un- 
skilled, we have three men who have been with us con- 
tinuously for four years, and who are now drawing less 
than two dollars and a half a day, which with us amounts 
at the lowest to about six hundred and fifty dollars a year. 
This is a town of forty thousand people. All the three are 
foreigners, probably in themselves incapable of getting 
higher, and I think well content where they are. We have 
a good many foreigners, including Slavs and others of the 
unfavored south-eastern peoples, above the two-and-a- 
half mark. This seems to show that if a man will stick, 
he will tolerably soon get good money. It might mean that 
if a man gets good money he will stick, reversing the cause 
and the effect, but here are the facts. Four years ago we 
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had one hundred and thirty-five factory laborers, includ- 
ing skilled piece-workers, drawing two dollars and a quar- 
ter (which I take as equivalent to two and a half now) or 
better, of whom about fifty have been wit) us without a 
break until to-day. Ten men retired for one reason or 
another, and six were hobo mechanics to start with. De- 
duct these from the original number, and the answer is that 
the proportion of high-priced men who stayed was about 
forty per cent, while absolutely every green man and boy 
who stayed and who was capable of advancement, was 
advanced during the four years to a comfortable wage. 
We have twenty-six men who were getting less than two 
and a quarter four years ago, or who have entered as 
green men during the period, who are drawing two-fifty 
or better to-day. During the four years twenty-three 
other unskilled men worked up past the dividing line, and 
then were unable or unwilling to hold on. Half of the 
twenty-six who remain are still below three dollars, six 
are getting three dollars or a little better, and seven more 
are piece-workers in the four-dollar class. 

We give them two hundred and sixty days’ work a 
year, averaging good years with bad, for the whole force. 
A considerable number of pattern makers, mill-wrights, 
roustabouts, repair men, warehouse men and installers 
come close to working every week day, if they like, the 
year round. 

Why do we not pay them more than we do? 

A wage rate is not an arbitrary figure. It is fixed, in a 
normal industry, within narrow limits. ‘That is easily 
seen in the case of the hired boss: if he pays less he loses 
his men; if he pays more his cost of production rises, and 
he loses his job. But consider the corporation itself. The 
yearly pay roll of our factory is roughly two-thirds the 
amount of our capitalization; the bills for material and 
supplies about the same as the pay roll. If we assume 
that half of what we pay to other employers of labor, for 
their goods, goes ultimately into the pocket of labor, it 
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follows that an increase of ten per cent in wages from start 
to finish would wipe out a dividend of ten per cent on our 
stock. Now if a man comes to you with a request for a 
substantial raise in wages, and you offer him ten per cent, 
he will not thank you for your excessive generosity. A 
raise of ten per cent is just about the smallest raise that 
can be seen with the naked eye by the man who gets it. 
And the accompanying cut in dividend rate is quite ap- 
preciable. In the mind of the stockholder, I believe it is 
enough to turn a desire that the directors may live forever 
into a wish that the factory had never been built. 


It seems impertinent to mention stockholders, who are 
merely outsiders who own the establishment, and are per- 
sonally liable for the payment of wages; but we have to 
admit that they are the men who built the shop where 
we work. And if there are any new shops built next year, 
they and their friends are the people who must build 
them: so we should like to keep them infected with the 
idea that building a factory is likely to be a little more 
profitable than buying a farm mortgage. 


The labor publications say labor is transient because the 
young man is not offered the chance he had in the past to 
learn a trade. In the good old days an apprentice started 
at two dollars a week, and served, say, four years. Now 
we start him at two dollars a day, and he refuses to serve 
more than eighteen months. 

The old superintendent says this: “In the good old 
days if a man got a decent job of any kind he was tickled 
to death to be so lucky, and he was on the job every day, 
hanging on with all four feet. Now the country is full of 
jobs.” 

The business expert writing for the magazine says the 
fault is with the factory organization, especially with the 
foremen, who do not know how, or do not try, to get and 
hold good men. 
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Well, it is an imperfection of our factory organization 
that we can not make our force permanent. An ideal 
factory manager would contrive in some way never to 
lose a good man. There was a time when he could ap- 
proximate this in one section of our country, but the in- 
stitution has been out of date for some years. When a 
man wants to leave, you can not make him stay. We do 
try to keep him from wanting to leave; but men have 
many and various motives, private and secret, inside the 
shop and outside; and we are working against the force of 
a great feeling common to most men and some beasts: 
the greenest pastures are far away. 


As to foremen who do not try to keep good men, it is a 
fact that there are unenlightened managements which 
force bosses to that position. If I train an assistant at half 
my salary to understand the routine of my work nearly as 
well as I do, my employer may see economy in dismissing 
me and giving the assistant my position at, say, three- 
fourths my salary; after which, of course, every other boss 
who feels compelled to try to stay with the concern will 
carefully avoid that way of losing his job. But most 
managers I believe now require men in authority to break 
in assistants and understudies-all along the line, releasing 
the men in higher positions from routine, and giving them 
opportunity for planning and constructive thinking, and 
placing the organization in position to roll along without 
a hitch in any ordinary emergency. In such an organiza- 
tion, the department head whose department runs itself 
* most automatically, with least attention from him or from 
the higher management, is held in most esteem. Some 
bosses have the gift for it, and some have not; but when 
my credit with my employer, including my own chance of 
advancement, and my personal ease beside, depends on my 
success in getting and keeping the best men, it is not un- 
reasonable to allow that I am going to make an effort. A 
subordinate executive who is always in trouble with his 
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small responsibility will not be chosen for a greater; and 
please understand that it is no fun to be standing over 
green men, doing their work over after them or paying 
money to have it done; or trying to get results from a de- 
partment without hands and heads that are intelligent, 
interested, and familiar with their work. 


The question of the relation of employers to unemploy- 
ment, and their possible responsibility for it, reduces to 
this: 

Are the unemployed, as a class, in that position because 
of the buffetings of fate, or because of some shortcoming 
of theirown? Are the men who seem to be sinking victims 
of accident or violence, or are they men who can not or 
will not support their own weight? 

In our shop, as I have said, a difference of ten per cent 
in wage payment for given service is the difference be- 
tween prosperity and failure for the corporation. It must 
follow that ten per cent variation in service for given wage 
will have the same effect. 

It is more than fair to assume that the typical manu- 
facturing corporation such as ours earns a dividend not 
over ten percent. This means, then, that if the employees 
as a group should drop ten per cent in the effectiveness of 
their labor the corporation would about hold its own, 
paying no dividend. In other words, the men, taken all 
together, are ten per cent or thereabout above the dead 
line — the point where the company would be as well off 
without them. 

But the individuals are not alike. Some are eleven 
points above; some nine points. A third of them, remem- 
ber, are transients, scaling down through good men just 
breaking in and commencing to earn their salt, through 
men who are on trial, just about to be let go or to quit, 
down to and merging into the mass of the unemployed. 
We can assume that our workers grade approximately 
from a point twenty points or so up, down to the dead 
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line itself; that the least effective of our men barely pro- 
duce the value of what they consume. 

But these men are the employed. They have been 
chosen, by men whose business it is to know how to choose. 
The unemployed are the rejected. 

I submit the conclusion that the unemployed as a class 
are at present unemployable. They do not earn the wage 
they are willing to work for; they will not work for the 
wage we pay them. They do not pull their own weight; 
and at the present stage of the game we do not under- 
stand how to induce them. 


THE NATION’S ADVENTURES IN EDUCA- 
TION 


HEN the Constitution was adopted, education, as 
a function of organized society, had not risen to 
public consciousness sufficiently to be named directly 
among the powers to be conferred upon the central govern- 
ment, or among those expressly reserved to the states. 
But since all powers not expressly delegated were reserved 
to the states in a blanket clause, such incursions as the 
nation had made into the field of education have all been 
of that indirect order by which the Constitution has so 
often been stretched to cover functions not contemplated 
when the government was constituted. 

The military and naval schools are, of course, justified 
by the power to provide for the national defense. Perhaps 
we may yet come to realize that education in the arts of 
peace is equally a measure of defense. Indeed, the serv- 
ice of the military and naval schools to the nation has been 
almost as great in their by-product of leaders in the arts 
of peace as in their primary product of military and naval 
leaders. For these earliest of American national vocational 
institutions have not made the mistake threatened by 
some of the more modern schools, of limiting their scope 
to the actual technique of their art. 

Education for the Indian, Porto Rican, and the Filipino 
is “‘extra-constitutional.” The “extra” in this expression 
is not a superlative as it is when employed in advertising. 
It is here used in the exclusive sense, and applies to affairs 
that are, so to speak, none of the Constitution’s business. 
It seems that when a government is once constituted, al- 
though at first it comes to exist solely by virtue of its con- 
stitution, there at once begins a process somewhat akin 
‘to electroplating by which there is deposited upon it a 
certain accretion of power that gives the government form 
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and identity, even if its original constitution lapses into de- 
cay or fails to apply; and when for a time it has exercised its 
functions in accordance with its constitution it acquires 
a habit of functioning automatically, so that it may con- 
tinue to act outside its constitution, — much as in the fable 
of excessively successful invention the famous artificial leg 
continued to go on the same as before after it had worn 
out its inventor and wearer, and he had perished with ex- 
haustion. So it comes about that when the constitution 
does not apply, the government constituted by it operates 
independently of it, and is not bound by it; and as it does 
not apply until the government expressly decides that it 
shall apply, it does not yet apply to Porto Rico or the 
Philippines. 

Since the government can do anything it pleases in those 

insular possessions, without regard to its own constitution, 
and since the government pleases to educate the Porto 
Rican and the Filipino, it does so without any of the con- 
stitutional scruples that forbid it to educate the moun- 
taineers or the negroes of the South, or the natives of New 
Mexico or Arizona, — two states that were admitted to 
the Union with a ratio of illiteracy among their native 
born altogether unparalleled among civilized states. 
-' But if education is unconstitutional, or “extra- 
constitutional,” so that the nation may not directly en- 
gage in it within its own borders except for purposes of 
national defense, it is quite well settled that, being con- 
stituted to promote the general welfare, the government 
may do two things indisputably promotive of thatend. It 
may set up a bureau and it may grant a subsidy. This may 
not be precisely constitutional or “‘extra-constitutional,” 
but it is permissible. A bureau is a harmless institution, 
and nobody objects to it so long as it keeps within its 
province, disturbs nobody, and gives employment to some. 
All it needs to give it existence is the franking privilege 
and license to use the government printing office. 

Thus we have hidden away in the Interior Department, 
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with the Bureau of Insular ‘Affairs and the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, a Bureau of Education, whose chief function 
it is to publish matter that no other publisher will take a 
chance upon, and distribute it broadcast through the 
mails. The Bureau of Education has no vital connection 
with any of the nation’s real undertakings in the educa- 
tional field. Congress would refuse it any appropriation 
that it might threaten to use in any significant educational 
enterprise. Indeed, alarm lest the Bureau should come 
to exert some substantial influence in educational affairs 
has been known to start a panic in circles more hospitable 
to educational interests than Congress is reputed to be. 

A few years ago, a resolution favoring the erection of 
the Bureau into an independent department of education, 
co-ordinate with the Departments of War and Agriculture 
and Labor, was proposed in the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association. It was 
killed by the head of the greatest educational mechanism 
in America, who in an impassioned address sounded an 
alarm against what seemed to him the first step toward the 
establishment of a still greater educational machine. 

The Bureau is thus bound by the Constitution, by the 
traditions of Congress, and by the jealousies of individ- 
uals to confine itself to promoting the general welfare, and 
can hardly be regarded as a national invasion of the field 
of education. 

Again what could possibly promote the public welfare 
so directly and efficaciously as a subsidy from the national 
treasury? Therefore, it must be constitutional to grant 
a subsidy to any good cause, whether the cause itself is 
constitutional, unconstitutional, or extra-constitutional. 
So we have the government subsidizing agricultural educa- 
tion, and promoting the establishment of state colleges of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, supplementing and ex- 
tending their work, which until recently has been agricul- 
tural in name rather than in effect but is now in many in- 
stances, perhaps largely because of government support 
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and direction, exceedingly dynamic in the promotion of 
better agriculture. 

And now comes an extremely active lobby with a 
country-wide organization, striking the capitalistic rock to 
summon forth a “‘Fund for the Promotion of Vocational 
Education,” with a bill ready prepared for the congres- 
sional committee to report (after it shall have duly “‘in- 
vestigated conditions”) providing a subsidy of several 
millions to be drawn from the national treasury and offered 
to those localities that shall put up an equal fund for the 
maintenance of the particular brand of education that 
gives name to the organization. 

It may not make any real difference to the people out of 
which pocket they pay their bills, but there is something 
singularly stimulating about the policy of matching what 
can be drawn out of the nearer pocket with an equal or 
greater sum to be drawn out of the more remote one, both 
belonging to and maintained by the public. Such a plan 
has Biblical sanction, to be sure, for it insures that to him 
that hath shall be given. None of the funds will go to those 
unfortunate sections that are not able to cope even with 
the problem of illiteracy. God helps the man that helps 
himself. So does Mr. Carnegie. And p-rhaps the nation 
‘may profit by their example. But the nation does not 
pose well as a benevolent despot, and there may be some 
question whether the motto applies as well to the right 
and left hand or the right and left pocket of the same 
party as to a helping hand extended by another. To say 
to one community, “If you will help yourself out of your 
right-hand pocket, we will help you out of your left-hand 
pocket;” and to another, “If you have not anything in 
your local treasury, you may hope for nothing from the 
treasury of the larger commonwealth, of which you are 
equally a member,” seems somehow to lack a certain signif- 
icant element that is present when self-help is being rein- 
forced with help from an independent source. 

It is no part of the theory of government that the pro- 
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ceeds of taxation shall be distributed in proportion to re- 
sources, altho that is a favorite claim of a certain class of 
tax payers. The principle upon which taxation is justified 
is to collect in proportion to resources and distribute in 
proportion to burdens. Here will be found one difficulty 
with the policy of subsidizing education of any sort. It 
tends to stimulate most where stimulus is least needed, 
and to make greater an inequality already menacingly 
great between the more favored and the less favored sec- 
tions of the country. 

But quite as significant as discrimination in favor of the 
more prosperous and against the less prosperous sections, 
and quite as questionable in its ultimate effects, is dis- 
crimination in favor of certain types of education, and 
_ against certain other types, between which the distinction 
is not and cannot be clearly drawn. Wherever the policy 
has been tried of subsidizing a particular kind of educa- 
tion, the line of distinction between the type entitled to 
subsidy and the types whose sponsors have not influence 
enough to obtain subsidy, has been found a very elastic 
one. 

In spite of all attempts at precision in legal phraseology, 
in spite even of unabridged glossaries enacted into law, 
the eagerness of promoters to start something on the one 
hand, the eagerness of local authorities to relieve the local 
treasury on the other, reinforced by the universal prejudice 
against arbitrary discrimination, bring to bear an irre- 
sistible pressure to strain a point in the interpretation of 
the law, or to widen by amendment the scope of the law 
to make it applicable in some new way. In one of the 
pioneer states of the vocational movement, a section con- 
stituting the authority to control the enterprise has been 
amended every year for six years, and the end is not yet. 
Every subject of the elementary or secondary curriculum, 
from clay modeling to Greek, has its vocational bearing, 
which its advocates are bound to magnify when a subsidy 
is at stake; and every subject of the subsidized curriculum 
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is capable of being scholasticized until it invites compari- 
sons with academic and non-subsidized subjects. The 
vanguard of the ‘‘outs,”’ and the rear guard of the “‘ins,”’ 
therefore pool their issues to push the line ever outward, 
the one to establish its claim to subsidy, the other to in- 
sure its claim. Once the principle is established of sub- 
sidizing education, there is no half-way station at which a 
stand can logically be made, or at which the majority will 
be willing to stop and leave a minority in possession of the 
promised land. National aid for an undivided share of 
public education means at no distant day national aid for 
all public education. The curve between “Industrial 
Education” and ‘‘Education Not Industrial,” to use the 
classification employed in the penultimate draft of one 
of the industrial education enactments, is a curve which 
will vanish far on the nearer side of infinity. 

Another curve almost equally variable is to be found in 
the ratio between the respective shares of support to be 
drawn from the local treasury and the national treasury. 

Subsidies, like pensions, once established, have an ex- 
pansive force well nigh irresistible. The movement to 
increase them has the certain support both of those who 
have them already and of those who hope for them. The 
real check upon the tendency to throw more and more of 
the burden upon the national treasury is the dread of na- 
tional control. How far this will defeat or defer the nat- 
ural gravitation toward complete national support is a 
speculative question, but it is safe to say that but for this 
possible counterpoise there is again no tenable halting 
point between half-way support and full national support 
for public education. 

It was this fear of loss of local control which led the 
Southern states to refuse the proffer of the Blair bill, which 
was designed to afford them sorely needed aid. Those 
states today are tremendously handicapped in the edu- 
cational competition. Impoverished by war and the after 
effects of war, loaded with a dead weight of illiteracy 
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compelled first to establish and then to maintain two sep- 
arate systems of schools, to do this at the disadvantage 
of scattered population, inadequate transportation, and 
distance from those great endowed institutions which sup- 
plement and afford inspiration and reinforcement to the 
schools of the more favored states, our Southern brethren 
have thrown upon them an Herculean task, and the burden 
does not belong to them alone. There is grave menace to 
the nation in permitting such inequality of educational 
opportunity as now prevails between its several sections. 
No foreign danger can compare with the danger of sec- 
tionalism, and sectionalism is due to the inability of the 
sections to understand one another. No greater promoter 
of misunderstanding has been discovered than this very 
one of inequality of opportunity. There is danger that 
subsidizing those communities that are able to match the 
nation’s subsidy with local funds will aggravate rather 
than reduce this inequality. 

This brings to mind an earlier and more significant and 
a sometimes forgotten act of the nation in the promotion 
of education. The educational systems of which the great 
Western states are so justly proud were endowed by the 
people of the United States. The portion of public lands 
reserved to them constituted an endowment to which those 
of the great eastern universities are not to be compared. 
Those public lands were the gift of the nation. The states 
of the South shared in the making of that gift. It was 
made without a string. The nation retained no voice in 
the administration of the endowment. The states were 
even free to waste it, as some of them did. This was the 
nation’s greatest adventure in education. 

Here was a method by which it might promote educa- 
tion in the several states without invading or threatening 
to invade their rights of local control, without entering 
upon an enterprise that threatened indefinite expansion 
in two dimensions, as does the policy of subsidy, and with 
the great advantage that, if wisely administered, it might 
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be made to equalize rather than to aggravate the inequal- 
ity of educational opportunity in the several sections. 
The nation has still enough natural resources about whose 
conservation we are justly concerned, which it might place 
at the disposal of the burdened Southern states for the 
promotion of education within their borders, or might 
itself administer to that end. In so doing, it would be but 
carrying to its logical conclusion its earliest and wisest 
educational adventure. 

This would seem a saner and a more just policy than to 
leap into a new experiment of subsidizing industrial edu- 
cation, with all the train of questions that implies. For 
the vocational problem is still in the experimental stage, to 
be worked out anew in this country. It is not yet certain 
that its maintenance is to fall primarily upon the public 
treasury. There are many intelligent students of the 
question who believe that it is best to be solved by a 
partnership between the state and the industry rather 
than between state and city or state and nation; that 
only thus can responsibility be rightly placed, instruction 
guarded against materialism on the one hand and scholas- 
ticism on the other, and the supply of recruits be ad- 
justed to the demand. It would be well, on this account, 
to await further experiment before committing the nation 
to the policy of subsidy. 

; But apart from this uncertainty, there is the question 
of values. It is not belittling the importance of vocational 
education to insist that elementary education comes first. 
Or have we indeed been persuaded by the enthusiasts for 
the new that the old was all a mistake, and that illiteracy 
really does not matter if enough boys are taught a trade? 
It should not be necessary in persuading the people of the 
importance of a branch of education to which they have 
given too little attention, to destroy their confidence in 
the educational belief to which they have already been 


persuaded, or to subsidize the new at the expense of the 
old. 
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There are in the country approximately four million 
native-born citizens over ten years of age who cannot read 
and write, most of them because they have not had the 
opportunity of learning. For the nation to neglect these, 
while offering generously of its resources to teach trades to 
those, largely foreign-born, who engage in its industries, is 
to advise the father to teach his child a trade first and 
leave his elementary schooling to be acquired later as a 
luxury when he is able to afford it. 

Just now there is a bill before Congress appropriating 
the sum of fifteen to twenty thousand a year for the next 
seven years for the Commissioner of Education to employ 
in devising methods and promoting plans for the elimi- 
nation of adult illiteracy in the United States. It is 
thought necessary to provide in this bill that no part 
of the money thus appropriated shall be used to pay 
teachers or school officers in any state or territory, or 
for conducting or supervising any school or schools. 
This is in pitiful contrast to the generous millions pro- 
posed to be expended annually in perpetuity to promote 
industrial education. 

Doubtless the nation is to embark upon new educational 
ventures as new light breaks forth upon us. New emphasis 
is being placed and will be placed upon educational meas- 
ures as the civilizing process advances. New experiments 
must be undertaken. But it will still be necessary to pre- 
serve a due sense of proportion, to put a little more stress 
upon carrying through experiments well begun and already 
proven than upon starting new ones, to build from the 
foundation up, and not from the superstructure down. 
The states have succeeded in convincing the masses that 
education is desirable. No more marked change has 
come about in any phase of the social attitude than in the 
demand of the common people that their children shall 
“set learning” as shown by the phenomenal growth of 
public secondary schools in the last three decades. Is the 
nation about to enter the lists as champion of the opposite 
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doctrine to convince the common people that command of 
written language is of less significance than command of 
the lathe or the sewing machine? Which shall the nation 
attend to first, special education or elementary education; 
generosity to immigrants or justice to native-born; to ac- 
celerate her industries or to insure civilization throughout 
her borders? 


7 


WHAT IS PROGRESSIVE? 
I 


“VT SHALL be told,” wrote Sieyés under the caption 

Political Economy, “that I am going to compose a 
romance. I will answer: So much the worse! I should 
have preferred to find in the order of facts what I have 
been obliged to seek in the order of possible things. Many 
others have occupied themselves with combining servile 
ideas always in accordance with events. When we medi- 
tate them with a sole desire for the public interest, we are 
obliged at every page to keep in mind that the science of 
sound politics is not the science of what is, but of what 
should be. Perhaps some day they will be confounded and 
we shall then be able to distinguish the history of human 
follies from political science.” 

Sieyés was in many respects an admirable thinker, 
logical and cogent where his political colleagues thought 
in terms of declamation. But how could the mental atti- 
tude of the Revolutionary theorists be more engagingly 
displayed than in a proclamation of the science of sound 
politics as a science of what should be? The belief in a 
science of what should be is the basis of most fanaticisms. 
Politics is not a science at all, except to the extent that it 
includes the science of what 75, as well as the philosophy 
of what should be, and the practice of what is practicable; 
none of which will go far without involving some knowl- 
edge of what has been. Most of Sieyés own theories of 
what should be had been held of old, and had written each 
its chapter in the history of human follies and heroisms 
and failures and successes. The drama of events of his 
period and country had been enacted in much the same 
sequence in a score of Greek cities — kings overthrown, 
paper constitutions, tumults and massacres, capable 
usurpers, fall of usurpers, compromise arrangements. 
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To have followed a blind trail, to have somehow found a 
way out of savagery into civilization, through a wilder- 
ness of failures and follies and tangled forests of stubborn 
realities, is not, on the whole, folly and failure. 

You cannot attack or defend as units such events as 
the Civil War or the French Revolution. They are social 
slidings, as of geological strata. Granted the antecedent 
conditions, something was bound to happen. The point 
of view had shifted. The support was no longer under 
the center of gravity. Slavery and the Ancien Régime 
had become incongruities. Unfortunately, however nat- 
urally, the conditions were also Vesuvian. There was 
solid on top of liquid, and the liquid was generating large 
quantities of gas. Progress can be made by this revolu- 
tionary or rooting-up method, but comparatively, counting 
in the reactions and long hatreds and burnt-in prejudices, 
it is costly and slow. If the moving forces in the South 
and North had been all liquid instead of partly gaseous; 
if public opinion had held not only that existing conditions 
could not long continue — which is a liquid condition 
of opinion — but also that it was a question either of war 
or emancipation by purchase, with all the difference of 
cost in favor of the purchase, the slaves could have been 
emancipated peaceably and economically. If the French 
Revolution could have been guided through by men of 
the type of Malesherbes, Turgot, Mirabeau, or Chenier, 
France might have been spared its five years of chaos 
and twenty-five years of intermittent war, and achieved 
a constitutional monarchy on the English model forty 
years before she actually did, or eventually have passed 
into a republic without any bloodshed at all. A dozen 
nations where the United States now stands, a century of 
petty wars, and twelve standing armies, would have been 
no impossible development out of the situation as it stood 
here in 1787. The men whose handling of that issue is 
generally held to have been successful, as the handling of 
the French Revolution is generally held to have been un- 
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successful, were mainly of the Washington and Franklin, 
Malesherbes and Turgot type. What is this type? 

In times of disturbance and change, when a social shift 
begins, and the wheels are perceptibly turning faster, 
the extremists generally have the advantage in popular 
appeal. Men gather into camps, and more and more 
create their convictions out of their sense of hostility. 
The ultra-conservative, whose idea of preventing an ex- 
plosion is to screw down the safety valve, becomes then 
as perilous as the ultra-radical. The possible social whirl- 
wind lies in the difference of atmospheric pressure. The ca- 
tastrophe depends on the depth of the gulf between the two 
intransigeants, both men of the locked and bolted mind. 
The critical question is how to distinguish, and select for 
leaders, the Lincoln and Lee type of men, and not the Sum- 
ner and Davis type. How can we tell these types apart? 
The sincerity of the extremists in either direction seems 
more evident and entire. The middle-of-the-road man is 
commonly suspected of insincerity. The Marquis of Hali- 
fax was accused of being a trimmer. He answered: “‘This 
innocent word ‘trimmer’ signifieth no more than this, that 
if men are together in a boat, and one part of the com- 
pany would weigh it down on one side, another would 
make it lean as much to the contrary, it happeneth there 
is a third opinion of those who conceive it would do as 
well if the boat went even.”” Macaulay noted, some hun- 
dred and fifty years later, that nearly every position taken 
by Halifax on the questions of his day had been endorsed 
by the judgment of posterity, a Macaulayesque and pos- 
sibly too sweeping statement, and yet a statement with 
foundations in the facts. 

But the “type” is not necessarily a middle-of-the-road 
man. He may as easily be a daring innovator, or seem 
like a half buried bowlder. He is one, however, who 
realizes something of “the patience and complexity of 
reality’s ways”’; who even if he talks in terms of declama- 
tion, does not think in terms of declamations; who has a 
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certain suppleness of will; whose face turns presently “to 
the instant need of things.” 

We move by an alternation of opposites, as one walks 
with two feet. The “‘type”’ has a sense of balance within 
him, which is surer than logic and careless of consistency, 
which tells him when the time comes to use the other foot. 
Cromwell had “the root of the matter” in him. His char- 
acter was stronger than his doctrines or party theories. 
The latter pointed to religious intolerance and parliamen- 
tary government. He drove out Parliament and ruled 
with toleration. He made himself an autocrat because it 
seemed to be the best way out of the muddle, and tolerated 
because it seemed to be good sense. One has a glimpse of 
the “‘type” every now and then in daily walk and con- 
versation, a glimpse into a secret cistern of character, 
opened by the comment of some quiet man, which seems 
to set you the whole blown and battered, discussed and 
dishevelled, question on its feet again; a glimpse such as 
Hamlet had in Horatio when, driven by his own despair 
and the realization that he was not himself the type of 
man to set right a time that was out of joint, he cried 
out his hunger and thirst for the “‘just man that is not 
passion’s slave.”” Hamlet was not of the type, but recog- 
nized it in Horatio. “I have ten ideas to your one,” he 
seems to say, “I have brains and an extraordinary vocabu- 
lary. Without me you feel dull, and with me alive and 
interested. But you have that within you which points 
north, whatever way the wind blows, and if it is through 
men like me that ships adventure on deep seas, it is through 
men like you that they come at last to their harbors.” 

The trail into the future is a blind trail, untraced and 
unblazed, but what constitutes a good guide there is not 
wholly unknown. We cannot say beforehand what he 
will do, but we can say beforehand, in part, what he must 
be. The best guide in the welter of details which we call 
“the present” is not always the readiest of plans and 
formulas. In times of rapid change, he is rather of the 
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type which seems to draw its ultimate judgments from 
somewhere deeper than its logic. 


II 


Emerson asked why young men reading in libraries 
should take on faith the ideas of young men who read in 
libraries a thousand years ago; and answered himself, on 
other occasions, to the effect that they do not, in America, 
read in libraries to the extent that it would not be better 
if they were more addicted to it. Indeed neither they, nor 
the young men of a thousand years since, take or ever 
took, the ideas of their predecessors with no intermingling 
of their own. They catch the flame, and pass it on re- 
newed. They absorb the great tradition, and report it 
with additions. They have always done so. Even the 
council of tribal elders, says Sir Henry Maine, innovated, 
though unconsciously. It never understood itself to be 
legislating, but always to be declaring the law and custom 
already existing. Nevertheless law and custom developed 
under its declarations. 

The young man has to take, in a sense, “‘on faith,” the 
bulk of the tradition, because his life is short and his ca- 
pacity limited. Even where he rejects, his reasons are 
largely traditional; even his “original”? ideas are half 
revivals. There are new things under the sun, but they 
come for the most part not like the floods but like the mist, 
not like the earthquake but like the harvest. The body of 
customary law among savage tribes is often so extensive 
and complex as to puzzle the European as much as algebra 
puzzles the savage; the grammar of their language is 
commonly elaborate; both law and language have been 
evolved by the action of innumerable selections spread 
over incalculable time; they are growths not unlike vege- 
table growths. 

Society is like a tree whose foliage cannot long breathe 
the young air unless its roots drink from the old earth. 
The old Greek word “presbiton” meant indifferently 
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“oldest” and “best.” The “customary” and the “right” 
were indistinguishable ideas to the ancestors of those 
Athenians, who nevertheless appeared to St. Paul to take 
no interest in anything unless it was new. Apparently 
they were once haters of new things per se, like other primi- 
tives; then, for some mysterious cause, they so raised their 
speed as to pass all other races in power of intellectual 
initiative; finally lost the power, but retained the disquiet, 
and became lovers of new things per se, men of a perpetual 
flutter. 

The marked difference between the old days and now, 
lies in the speed of change. It is in this respect that “fifty 
years of Europe” was said by the protagonist of Locksley 
Hall to be “better than a cycle of Cathay,” meaning that 
more notable things happened in it. Whether or not that 
is a proper definition of “‘better,” at any rate it may be 
admitted that speed in change carries its penalties. There 
is no real growth but a growth of habits. The social 
structure is an organization of customs. Our civilization 
consists of a great tradition. In his personal capacities 
a Blackfellow is not nearly so far from a European, as 
from an ourang-outang. But socially, in his range of daily 
action and experience, he is nearer the ourang-outang. 
Progress from the ourang-outang to the Blackfellow would 
therefore seem to have been in personal capacity. Prog- 
ress from the Blackfellow to the European has been 
mainly social. The measure and content of this social 
achievement is called civilization, and this civilization 
is mainly an accumulated, selected, organized and stored 
up tradition. Our children spend their first fifteen or 
twenty years in acquiring the general body of it and some 
part of its specializations. Most of what they learn is 
very old, some of it recently added. Whatever any genera- 
tion achieves is small compared with what it inherited. 
The value of your progressiveness depends largely on the 
conservatism of those who follow you. Unless they con- 
serve your results, you have written in water. 
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To create an opinion is to make a plaster cast; to create 
a habit is to cast the plaster in bronze. To convert a 
heathen is to substitute, for a code which he obeyed, a 
better code which he does not obey so well. I can quickly 
attain an opinion, but it has no continuing power in me 
until it has cut its own groove, and become a habit of 
thought. It is not a part of me, and may disappear as it 
came. Or if something goes wrong in society, and we 
rush to the legislature with an idea, and exchange it for a 
law, do we wonder why so many of these laws seem ob- 
solete from their passage, fade away like rootless flowers, 
and leave our statute books as garbage cans filled with 
dead rubbish that once represented opinion? Only when 
an idea has made a habit-groove for itself or been enacted 
in accordance with one, can a statute embodying that 
idea become a genuine addition to the code. 

“‘Conservatism”’ and “‘conservation” differ in their ap- 
plication, not in their principles. Custom, law, faith 
and character, like forests, coal beds and deep soils, take 
ages to produce, though a single generation may damage 
or even sometimes destroy them. You can no more re- 
constitute society in a year than you can grow a Cali- 
fornia redwood in a year. You can no more replace the 
moral character of a race than you can replace a coal bed. 
A conservationist is a conservative as regards his country’s 
natural resources; a conservative is a conservationist as 
regards his country’s customs and institutions. No race 
or nation was ever strong and enduring which had no 
body of conservatism in it. The fact that the world did 
not begin yesterday is as important as the probability 
that it will not end tomorrow. There is a faith which 
makes history, but there is also a faith which accepts it, 
whose vision and courage is no less wide and persistent. 

But custom is always in a more or less fluid state. So 
far as it solidifies, so far you have a stationary, and pres- 
ently backward, society. If it crusts over, while flowing 
below, the crust will crack. If it is crust above and gaseous 
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below, it will explode. If it is all gaseous, it will dissi- 
pate in the atmosphere. 

People vary all the way from bovine conformity, to 
the originality of the insane; and everyone between calls 
those further in one direction “peculiar” or “cranky” 
or “unbalanced” or “indecent” or ‘‘dangerous,” and 
calls those in the other direction “Philistine” or “pro- 
vincial” or ‘“‘stodgy” or “obsolete” or “obstructive.” 
The art or literature that opens a new era is nearly always 
disliked by the average man. The mental processes of 
the average man are, in turn, the despair of those who are 
eager to forge ahead. 

The conservative says that ninety-nine of a hundred 
new formulas are conceived in ignorance, born of crotchet, 
and either die promptly or live to cumber and distract us 
with futility. He is quite right. The progressive says 
the one hundredth formula however is all important. He 
also is quite right. The one hundredth formula has to 
balance a heavy disproportion, but it does it. The pro- 
gressive wins a point on this exchange of thrusts. 

The radical denounces half measures. He says it is like 
patching your old suit of clothes. He asks what kind of 
clothes you will eventually have by this process? ‘The 
_ conservative answers that society is not like your old suit 
of clothes; it is more like your skin; and atom by atom, by 
infinitesimal additions and replacings and adjustments, is 
precisely the method nature has of keeping you suitably 
clothed with a skin. The conservative wins a point on 
this exchange. 

The issue is not an issue to be settled. It is an issue 
to be continued. A healthy condition of politics, as of 
art, is a balance between progressives and conservatives, 
whose point of combat moves on or pauses or retreats, 
but in the main moves on, as the masses of opinion shift 
forward or draw back. The forces in opposition are the 
same forces by which a son is both like and different from 
his father, and one maple leaf like, but never quite like, 
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another. “Try all things, hold fast that which is good,” 
is the habit of the breeders of strawberries and of roses 
and of pigeons; and the “‘problem play” and the cam- 
paign cries of the latest political parties repeat the old 
antithesis. 

Nature is as incessant in experiment as it is persistent 
in clinging to its models. That which in biology appears 
as Conservation of Species and Variation in Species, 
Fixity to Type and Variability from Type, appears else- 
where as Society and the Individual; or the Last Genera- 
tion, with its fixtures and conformities, against the New, 
with its impetus; Convention and Originality; Old Faith, 
and New Scepticism, or the reverse, New Faith, and Old 
Scepticism; Bourgeois Commonplace, and Bohemian Art; 
Provincial Life, and the quiet virtues of home against the 
“Big World” and its enlargements and temptations; 
the Conservative and the Progressive; the Old Ideas and 
the New Ideas. Is the old a tested truth, or an empty 
shell of habit? Is the new an edict of destiny, or the empty 
caprice of egotism? These are forms of that ancient 
war between the Race which transmits and insists upon 
type, and the Individual who experiments, and insists on 
personality. ‘The young men see visions, and the old 
men dream over their memories. “Each generation,” 
says Professor Murray, “‘reacts against the last. The son 
shrugs his shoulders at the watchwords that thrilled his 
father, and with varying degrees of sensitiveness or dull- 
ness, or fuller or more fragmentary experience, writes out 
for himself the manuscript of his creed. Yet even for the 
wildest and bravest rebel, that manuscript is only a pal- 
impsest. On the surface all is new writing, clear and self- 
assertive; underneath, dim but indelible, in the very fibers 
of the parchment, lie the characters of many ancient as- 
pirations and raptures and battles.” 

Try, but hold fast; experiment, but remember; is the 
method to which life is committed. Novels and dramas, 
social theories and political campaigns, echo the sounds 
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of the old warfare, its pains and sorrows and wrongs, its 
humors and absurdities, its sacrifices and exaltations. 
The struggle is inherent in the universe, rooted in things. 
Everywhere appears the same curious method of nature, 
which seems so perilous, so whimsical; and yet is, appar- 
ently, so sure, so deadly certain in the long run to raise 
and not to let fall. 


II] 


In the Prometheus of Aéschylus, the issue between 
Prometheus and Jove was not simply an issue between the 
old and the new. It was a mixed issue. The victory of 
Jove had brought in a better order. The Olympian sys- 
tem, as succeeding the Titanic, was progress. Prometheus 
was a sort of Bourbon socialist, a titled radical, a scion of 
the proud, old fallen caste of the Titans, now engaged in 
championing a proletariat humanity against the bourgeois 
régime of Olympus. Moreover he was a seminal person- 
ality; he had in him the seeds of things to come. 

“Our moral judgment,” says Blackie, “‘praises the 
benevolence of the god, who, to elevate our human race 
from brutish degradation, dared to defy omnipotent 
power, and to deceive the omniscient; while, at the same 
time we cannot but condemn the spirit of unreined in- 
dependence that would shake itself free from the great 
custom of moral cohesion.” But, as things stand, our in- 
ability to refrain from such condemnation seems here 
over-estimated. We can do it, and some of us do. Some 
of us fall naturally into the Promethean rather than the 
Jovian point of view. We are all for individual effort. 
The claims of established order leave us cold. We dislike 
the advice of the chorus to the suffering Titan: “Do good, 
but with discretion. Why should’st thou harm thyself?” 
Moreover we observe that Jove was neither omnipotent 
nor omniscient, and candidly we don’t like him. The 
Prometheus Bound was only the second of a trilogy of 
which the first and third are lost. Presumably the third 
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gave Aischylus’s adjustment of the issue, as the Eumen- 
ides gives his adjustment of the two codes that met and 
clashed over the head of Orestes. Undoubtedly Aeschylus 
believed in the rule of Jove; but he admitted another 
point of view with a value in it. Milton believed in the 
rule of Jehovah, and did not admit another point of view 
with a value in it; but his natural independence and in- 
stinct toward revolt were such that he could not help 
making Satan his most interesting character. His in- 
stinct felt a value which his principles denied. 

Whether Jove or Prometheus were the true progres- 
sive was not a simple question to Aéschylus, nor is it in 
fact. The Jovian law and order and intelligence needed 
a warm Promethean infusion, but their revolutionary 
overthrow by Prometheus would have been retrogression 
toward old chaotic barbarism, even for that very hu- 
manity over whose dreary portion Prometheus poured 
out his passionate sympathies. The Olympian hierarchy 
had all the selfishness of a privileged caste, but its headlong 
destruction by a Titan would not have been progress. 
The better hope for humanity lay in the unbroken con- 
tinuity of a government not too stubborn to learn of its 
adversaries. That has always been the secret of the best 
governing. It is characteristic of both Roman and Eng- 
lish political history that the established state generally 
put down the revolt, and then yielded the point, or part 
of it. It occurs elsewhere; it occurs in some degree in all 
political histories; but hardly elsewhere is it so character- 
istic and habitual. It is presumably the moral into which 
the Promethean trilogy resolved itself. 

Progress, says Mr. Gilbert Chesterton, in his excitable 
and vivid way, is one of those words like the word “if”? — 
that standing alone stands helpless and means nothing. 
“Progress,” says Nietzsche, with the brusque and battle 
axe conclusiveness natural to superhumanity, “is a modern 
idea, and therefore a wrong one.” ‘“‘What is progress? 
Wherein does it lie?” asks the friend and councillor of the 
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late Mayor Gaynor, and answers: “To whatever point 
the perfecting of anything leads us, progress is an approach 
toward this point.” From which it might appear that 
Epictetus was a Spencerian rather than a Bergsonian 
evolutionist, and a better hand at definitions than Mr. 
Chesterton. And second it appears that progress is not a 
modern idea. Progress, the Epictetan definition suggests, 
is a process of perfecting, rather than a process of substi- 
tuting. Such is the method of the universe. Wherever 
anything has been attained, it has been attained by a 
continuous unbroken development, a growth from within, 
however stimulated from without. Every form has sprung 
from a lower form. Every value has existed from the 
beginning as a germinating possibility. Even where a 
condition of things is improved by replacing one thing 
by a better thing, the very goodness of that better thing 
is the result of a long process of perfecting, and progress 
really lies in that process rather than in your process of 
replacing. 

Commercial democracy may or may not be a “better 
thing” than feudal aristocracy (Mr. Hillaire Belloc seems 
to think it is not), but in any case it was not a new thing, 
created to demand out of nothing. It had already a long 
progressive history of its own, and its supersession (the 
supersession of contract to status) is the story of a series 
of gradual changes, economic, social, religious, and not 
the accident of certain ideas occurring to Rousseau, which 
he thought were new. 

But ordinarily we say that progress differs from change 
in that it implies a goal, and that any change is progres- 
sive which makes toward that goal. Different periods 
show different tendencies of political and social change, 
in the direction of different or opposing ideals. Some 
generations since, the goal was perhaps indicated by such 
terms as freedom, laissez faire, or by the saying that “‘the 
nation is best governed which is governed least”; today 
the tendency seems to be toward closer social organization. 
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Progressive doctrine in politics then was, in general, such 
as tended to diminish the functions of organized society — 
hence the system of checks and balances. Progressive 
doctrine now is, in general, such as tends to increase those 
functions — hence our impatience with the sluggishness 
of government built on that system. 

But there is an ideal, common to every kind of an en- 
lightened state, which is the competent management of 
public affairs to the ends of public good, by forms and 
methods adapted by, and agreeable to, the people governed. 
Every form of state has its own weaknesses and perils and 
difficulties in the approach toward this ideal. The peculiar 
difficulty in a democracy lies partly in that a million, or 
ninety million, persons are not a unit, and are said to have 
a personality or opinion or will only in a partly figurative, 
always more or less relative, sense. It is evident that there 
are certain real phenomena of fusion, partially correspond- 
ing to the words “public opinion” and “public will,” 
but it is equally evident that, while in some measure the 
direction of this ‘‘public will” is ascertainable by the bal- 
lot, ‘public opinion,’ can seldom be more than guessed 
at, by any method, and the guesses generally disagree; 
that, in other words, the phenomenon of fusion occurs in 
greater degree in the public will than in the public opinion. 
This public will, and still more this public opinion, is 
an extremely awkward thing to get at as it really is (if 
indeed it really is), something about which it is easier to 
have convictions than to have knowledge. 

The tide sets westward up the creek, and you call it the 
will of the ocean,—‘“‘such is the opinion of the great 
deep,” — and so it is in some sense. A thousand miles 
away the same ocean’s tides are setting eastward, and be- 
tween them blue leagues of the Gulf Stream move north- 
ward slowly, and these and innumerable other “wills” of 
waves and winds may be more or less reasonably deduced. 
But it may be said, without disrespect to the ocean, — or 
to the people — that it is, in some ways, an inconvenient 
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and unhandy Titan, whom it is always easy and often dis- 
astrous to misunderstand. The problems of democracy 
cannot all be solved by more democracy, any more than 
all the problems of navigation by more canvas. 

The difficulty of conceiving numbers lies at the bottom 
of many a current fallacy. It is difficult to grasp, when a 
certain thing is true and practical as regards a group of 
ten men, how false and impossible it is as regards a-group 
of ten thousand. Most minds can grasp three units at 
once, possibly five, hardly ten. As the numbers increase 
to the hundreds and thousands, we help ourselves out with 
associations. By saying that the relation of one to a mil- 
lion is something like the relation of the distance across 
a thumb nail to as far as one can walk in a day, we jar 
ourselves into a momentary partial glimpse of a million’s 
actual proportions, but in common life we hourly miss the 
reality of such proportions. But these proportions contain 
the fundamental difficulty in democracies on a large scale. 

“Endeavor,” said Dr. Johnson, “to clear your mind of 
cant.” The advice is good, but the goal unreachable. 
We can but endeavor. “Cant” is the result of words 
superseding, instead of representing, ideas. They have a 
fatal knack and sinister skill at doing so. We pass along 
current phrases as a sort of sealed packages, without 
opening them to see what they contain. Such current 
phrases are “‘popular rule,” ““democracy” “government 
by the people.”” How many of us, in using them, remem- 
ber that government by the people, in a great nation, in 
any reasonable meaning of the word “ govern,” is flatly 
impossible? It is possible to a considerable extent in a 
small community, and yet even there, for one decision by 
vote of the town meeting, a hundred decisions have to be 
made by the selectmen. As the community increases in 
size, the disproportion increases. This is not a principle 
but a necessity, not a theory but a physical fact. You 
can break a twig with your fingers, but you cannot break 
a log of wood with your fingers. This has nothing to do 
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with doctrines or ideals. It is a physical fact. It is alsoa 
physical fact that “the people” cannot “govern,” in 
any sensible meaning of the word “‘govern.”” The cam- 
paign orator does not really think they can either, when 
he thinks; nor do any of us think so, when we think; but 
he often talks as if he thought so, and we are all hospitable 
to half-meaningless language; we absorb “cant” as a child 
absorbs candy. 


IV 


If then entire direct government of itself by a multitude 
is impossible, entire direct government, or absolute de- 
mocracy, cannot be the goal of even a democratic state; 
therefore changes in that direction, increases in the number 
of calls upon the people for decision, referendums and re- 
calls, more elections and more popular legislation, are not 
progress, unless they make also for the goal of every 
enlightened state, namely, a government working com- 
petently for the public good by methods accordant with 
the preferences and habits of that particular people. If 
the recall can be so defined and used as to raise the aver- 
age of public service, it is progressive, not so much because 
it is more democratic as to the extent that it works well. 
If the recall of judges makes political judges, it is not pro- 
gressive, but retrogressive, and a falling back into a swamp 
out of which our forefathers climbed with labor and pain. 
The direct primary in place of the convention is not neces- 
sarily progressive. Apart from our experience that the 
convention idea has not worked very well, one would say 
that the convention was the better plan. Most of the 
troubles that have arisen are inherent in multitude. The 
voters are so many that either the convention must be 
itself multitudinous and hence inefficient, or so many 
voters must vote for one delegate that most of them can 
have little more knowledge of him than of the candidates to 
be selected for office. They might as well vote on the can- 
didates. Both of the above evils have been experienced, 
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but whether the direct primary is progressive cannot be 
determined without experience too. 

It sometimes seems as if the Federal Constitution and 
some state constitutions had been made too difficult of 
amendment. It may well be that amendments to make 
these constitutions more amendable would prove to be 
genuinely progressive measures. It seems to some more 
promising, more rational, than the method of amendment 
by referendum of judicial decisions in interpretation of 
constitutions, a method which seems likely to bring about 
a “messy” and bewildering condition in those constitu- 
tions. 

In general, the presumption would seem to be that 
measures, which increase the number of the points of 
contact and control between the people and the govern- 
ment, are less probably progressive and more probably 
retrogressive, than those which concentrate the contact 
and control to fewer points, but the critical points. If 
one feels more assured of the progressive nature of the 
short ballot and the so-called “‘commission form of gov- 
ernment” than of the initiative and referendum, it is 
because the former recognize and attempt to meet the 
inherent difficulty of getting efficient democratic govern- 
‘ment out of large populations, whereas the latter seems 
to involve an ignoring of the difficulty, a shutting of our 
eyes to the necessary qualities of multitude. 

If it is said that the movement of today is, at the same 
time, toward more centralization, more functioning, and 
more popular rule, and hence that measures in all or any 
of these directions are progressive, it can only be answered 
that the three are mutually destructive. Direct popular 
rule cannot function beyond a point soon reached, and 
begins to function badly still sooner. The number and 
kind of genuine decisions of its own that the people will 
deliver are narrowly limited; to increase the number and 
variety of appeals is to increase the number of decisions 
that purport to be the people’s mandate, and are not; the 
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falling percentage of the vote to the qualified voters is 
only one of several warning signals of that condition. To 
increase both functioning and centralization is to increase 
complexity at both ends; the central power is forced to 
become more and more bureaucratic in order to get along 
at all; for bureaucracy means nothing but system; used 
derogatively it means too much system. 

The most truly democratic government is the one which 
best succeeds in finding out what the drift of opinion really 
is, and interpreting it into effective acts. Inefficient gov- 
ernment is not democratic, for to the extent that it is in- 
efficient it is not anything; it is not any kind of gov- 
ernment. The most practical method of defeating the 
public will is to get it embodied in an impracticable 
statute; it is a kind of legislative sabotage, a defer- 
ence worse than defiance, as a fog at sea is worse than a 
storm. “It is better,” said Huxley ‘“‘to be mistaken than 
confused. Progress is largely going wrong and finding it 
out.” An impracticable statute is an opiate against 
finding out anything. The most unprogressive of all 
things is not conservatism, but clutter. 


OUR DEBT TO PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 
II 


N the preceding number of this REVIEW we gave some 
indications of our obligations to psychical research, 
emphasizing particularly the light it has thrown on the 
processes of the mind, and its contributions to the incep- 
tion and initial development of medical psychology. We 
now proceed to some other important items of knowledge 
that have come, directly or indirectly, from the same 
source. 

The discovery of the remarkable permanency of mem- 
cries — albeit perhaps memories lost to conscious recall 
except through skilful exploration of the subconscious — 
and of the potency of such submerged memories, when 
they relate to unpleasant happenings, to give rise to 
disease-symptoms, has enabled medical psychologists to 
effect a second discovery of even greater importance. 
Pierre Janet, it will be recalled, found in frights, griefs, 
worries, and other emotional disturbances, the immediate 
stimulus to the development of hysteria and allied psycho- 
neurotic affections. The question inevitably rose: Why 
should frights, griefs, and worries affect the health of some 
people so disastrously, while affecting the health of others 
not at all? The obvious answer was: Because the persons 
thus affected are constitutionally weak. But obvious an- 
swers are not always correct, and are nearly always in- 
adequate, and this one was far from satisfactory to the 
men who now attacked the problems of medical psychol- 
ogy. Their skepticism was justified when the results of 
long-continued observation showed that frequently, if not 
invariably, the causative fright, or grief, or worry was 
subconsciously linked with dissociated memories of pre- 
vious occurrences of a more or less disturbing character, 
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and particularly memories of unpleasant episodes of child- 
hood. In the last analysis, that is to say, the particular 
fright, or grief, or worry that was followed by the develop- 
ment of some psycho-neurotic symptom or symptoms, was 
merely a spark firing an underground mine that had been 
long in the making. 

The temptation is strong to cite numerous illustrative 
cases. A single instance must suffice, taken from the ex- 
perience of one of the best-known of American medical 
psychologists, Dr. Boris Sidis. It is quoted from a series 
of papers contributed by him to the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal, for March and April, 1907: 


Mr. C., a young man of twenty-five, a college student of good 
standing, is very able, conscientious in his work, and is scrupu- 
lously moral in his daily life. Except for an aunt who apparently 
has died of tuberculosis, family history is negative. Parents are 
living and healthy, sisters and brothers are all well. Both 
maternal and paternal branches of the family are of good healthy 
stock, with no neuropathic or psychopathic taint. The family 
is well-to-do, and the members are intelligent, educated, and 
able, so that the patient’s childhood and early youth have passed 
amidst relatively healthy surroundings. As a child the patient 
passed through children’s diseases, but did not suffer from any 
nervous troubles. As a boy he has been of robust health, taking 
great delight in physical exercises and pranks characteristic of 
boyhood. Although he is now of a rather serious, scientific turn 
of mind . . . he has been in his childhood and boyhood very 
impressible and imaginative. .. . 

Of late the patient has been hard at work studying for his 
examinations; he has been worrying over some family troubles 
as well as over his future career. He is somewhat nervous and 
restless and occasionally a fit of irritability seems to take pos- 
session of him, an irritability which he sometimes has great diffi- 
culty to suppress. The patient complains of irritation of the 
bladder; he cannot retain his urine for more than five minutes 
atatime. ... The patient is also troubled by a form of folte 
du doute. He is not sure that the addresses on his letters are 
correctly written; and no matter how many times he may read 
them, he cannot feel assured that the addresses are correct. 
Some one else must read them and assure him that the letters 
are addressed correctly. . . . Similarly, in turning out the gas- 
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jet he must needs try it over and over again, and is often forced 
to get up from bed to try again whether the gas is “really” shut 
off. . . . In closing the door of his room, he must try the lock 
over and over again... . 

There are again times when he feels as if his will is paralyzed. 
This condition comes on him at great intervals, when he happens 
to be very tired and he is in a state of abstraction and reverie. 
He feels as if he has no power of movement, he has hardly the 
strength to ask for a glass of water. When the water is brought 
to him he cannot reach out for it. He cannot account for this 
peculiar feeling that sweeps over him so suddenly. He knows 
well he is not paralyzed, and still he cannot move. It is an at- 
tack of “aboulia,”’ it is his will that is paralyzed. 


To explore his patient’s subconsciousness, Dr. Sidis made 
use of a method of his own invention, which he has called 
hypnoidization. Through this method the following in- 
teresting facts were obtained: 


When a young child the patient lived with an old grandfather 
of his, who suffered from bladder irritation with incontinence of 
urine. . . . He was very much attached to the poor old grand- 
father, whose sufferings evidently made a very deep impression 
on the child. The grandfather was also absentminded, and had 
to try the door many times before he could be fully assured that 
it was locked. The grandfather had also difficulty and hesitancy 
to handle the various things given him. . . . All this the child 
watched with great sympathy and distress . . . and, though 
’ these sad experiences have all gone from the patient’s conscious 
memory, they have not on that account ceased their life exist- 
ence — they have simply lapsed from his personal consciousness, 
but only to become submerged into his subconscious life; and 
from the depth of his subconsciousness these dissociated, disag- 
gregated experiences of child life kept recurring as insistent 
psycho-motor states with all the intensity of anguish of the 
original experiences. Instead, however, of the symptoms being 
associated with his grandfather, they have, by a very natural 
process of confluence and foreshortening become grouped around 
the emotions which the patient has actually gone through at 
that time of his life, and have become associated with himself. 


Other distressing experiences of childhood — such as a 
severe fright occasioned by the sight of a deformed, 
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paralytic child — welled up to remembrance during the 
process of hypnoidization. That these, together with the 
grandfather experiences, had actually contributed to the 
production of the psycho-neurotic symptoms, was proved 
by the disappearance of the latter when the memories con- 
nected with the various experiences were recalled and “‘re- 
associated” in the field of consciousness. As Dr. Sidis 
viewed it, these subconscious memories had been, as it 
were, incubating in the patient’s mind, to emerge into 
baneful activity when he weakened himself by worry and 
overstudy. 

The correctness of this interpretation is borne out by the 
experiences of all medical psychologists, and amply war- 
rants the campaign which they, with neurologists and 
psychiatrists, are now energetically waging to educate 
parents to a livelier appreciation of the importance of so 
upbringing their children as to guard them as far as pos- 
sible against excessive emotional strains, while at the same 
time developing in them those characteristics that will best 
assist them to withstand the strains to which they are 
certain to be subjected in later life. In the light of the new 
knowledge — which, be it kept well in mind, is primarily 
based on the discoveries effected through experimentation 
in the “occult”? phenomena of hypnosis, automatic writ- 
ing, and crystal-gazing —the words of the physiologist, 
Angelo Mosso, acquire added significance, ‘‘Every ugly 
thing told to the child, every shock, every fright given him, 
will remain like minute splinters in his flesh to torture him 
all his life.” The practice, still widely prevalent, of 
frightening children into good behavior by tales of bogies, 
ghosts, and policemen; the custom, too often followed, of 
entrusting them to the care (!) of ignorant and super- 
stitious attendants; the habit, when beginning their re- 
ligious education, of emphasizing the malevolence of Satan 
and the terrible punishments of Hell — such parental er- 
rors as these are especially condemned by the medical 
psychologist as prolific sources of later nervous and men- 
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tal ailments. Again and again the remote beginnings of 
psycho-neurotic troubles have been traced, not to any 
single shock, but to the continuing activity of a host of 
dissociated memory-images connected with childhood ter- 
rors imposed through parental ignorance. 

Which brings us to another important point in our dis- 
cussion of the practical results of psychical research. The 
medical psychologists of today — inheritors as well as en- 
largers of the knowledge gained by the “ psychical re- 
searchers”? who voyaged into the obscurest region of 
Newton’s unexplored ocean of Truth — insist on careful 
environmental adjustment in childhood for reasons other 
than those connected with the state of the health in adult 
life. Childhood, they have found, is pre-eminently the 
“‘suggestible” period of life; it is in childhood, when the 
critical faculty is undeveloped, that whatever ideas are 
presented to the mind are most readily absorbed by it, to 
sink into the subconscious region, and there coalesce into 
modes of thought manifesting later as “habits”; often, 
indeed, during childhood itself, leading to eccentricities 
and abnormalities of conduct, startling in the extreme, and 
seemingly defying explanation — as in the case of youth- 
ful bogus “‘mediums,” such as those detected by Podmore 
_ and other members of the Society for Psychical Research, 
when investigating alleged “‘poltergeist” phenomena. 

On this view, the juvenile delinquent and the adult 
criminal might well be the products, not so much of in- 
herited defects as of unfavorable environmental conditions 
in early life; and such is undoubtedly the growing belief 
among those who are making the closest study of the 
criminal class. The doctrine of the born criminal, foisted 
on the world by the inadequate observations and sensa- 
tional averments of the Italian school of anthropologists, is 
crumbling beneath the weight of the rapidly accumulating 
body of evidence that testifies to the absolutely dominant 
influence, for developmental ends, of the environment of 
childhood. More and more, consequently, criminologists, 
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penologists, and sociologists: are endorsing the principle 
of psychological determinism, which sees in every criminal 
a man to be treated as one diseased, a “‘disinherited man, 
whose mind has been nourished on malformed mental 
images, begetting evil sentiments, such as immoderate 
desire or social hatred”? (Dubois, Reason and Sentiment, 
i 71). 

But if criminality is chiefly the result of adverse environ- 
mental influences, through the “suggestibility” of the 
child mind and the formation in the subconscious of mis- 
chievous trends of thought, would it be possible, by wise 
training in early life and careful manipulation of the en- 
vironment on a sufficiently wide scale, both to solve the 
problem of criminality and to develop a race far superior, 
intellectually as well as morally, to the generalty of the 
world’s inhabitants today? To this question, which in- 
evitably rises, acute observers are beginning to return an 
affirmative reply, some going so far as to contend that 
every normal child is a potential man of genius. And 
again justification for such an exceedingly hopeful view 
rests largely on the results of psychical research; more 
accurately, rests largely on certain facts for the first time 
assembled and collated by the most brilliant investigator 
psychical research has yet produced — Frederic W. H. 
Myers. 

Myers, for the matter of that, was notable otherwise 
than as a “‘psychical researcher.”” He was a classical 
scholar of a very high order, wrote poetry that bids fair 
to stand the test of time, and had few peers as a writer of 
prose. Viscount Bryce once expressed to the present 
writer the opinion that Myers, with the possible exception 
of Goldwin Smith, was the greatest master of English 
prose since Ruskin. But the supreme interest of Myers’s 
life was the psychic riddle. Long before the organization 
of the Society for Psychical Research, he had begun his 
quest for scientifically acceptable proof that the soul of 
man does not perish with the death of the,body. In his 
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magnificent tribute (November, 1900) to the memory of 
his friend Professor Sidgwick, toward whom he always 
stood in the attitude of a reverent disciple, he has left a 
brief, but impressive, account of the inception of his labors: 


Visiting Cambridge again in 1869 to examine for the Moral 
Sciences Tripos, I felt drawn in my perplexities to Henry Sidg- 
wick as somehow my only hope. In a star-light walk which I 
shall not forget (December 3, 1869), I asked him, almost with 
trembling, whether he thought that when Tradition, Intuition, 
Metaphysic, had failed to solve the riddle of the Universe, there 
was still a chance that from any actual observable phenomena — 
ghosts, spirits, whatsoever there might be — some valid knowl- 
edge might be drawn as toa World Unseen. Already, it seemed, 
he had thought that this was possible; steadily, though in no 
sanguine fashion, he indicated some last grounds of hope; and 
from that night onward I resolved to pursue the quest, if it 
might be, at his side. 


Chiefly occupied, up to 1882, with the study of medium- 
istic phenomena and the collection of well-authenticated 
instances of hauntings and apparitions, Myers, after the 
founding of the Society for Psychical Research, extended 
his labors in many directions. It would, in fact, be diffi- 
cult to name any phase of the Society’s labors into which 
he did not enter with productive zeal. He collaborated 
with Gurney and Podmore in the preparation of that 
monumental work, Phantasms of the Living, wherein the 
first systematic presentation was made of the evidence 
supporting the hypothesis of thought transference and 
telepathically induced hallucinations; he assisted Gurney 
in the latter’s experiments with hypnotism, and carried 
out many ingenious hypnotic experiments of his own de- 
vising; he visited France and shared in the experimental 
work of Janet; he stimulated and advised many investi- 
gators — notably Gurney and Miss Goodrich-Freer — in 
the proper performance of their self-imposed tasks; he 
thought nothing of travelling far to verify reported in- 
stances of apparitions, and did not shrink from the tedious 
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task of investigating the phenomena of the darkened 
s€ance-room. 

Yet he pursued none of these varied labors in a spirit of 
credulous fanaticism. He was the earnest, clear-visioned 
seeker of truth, whether it told for or against his fervent 
hope of demonstrating the survival of the soul. And be- 
cause he was exceptionally clear-visioned he saw, amid the 
seemingly destructive evidence comprised in the multi- 
farious phenomena of dissociation, one fact which other 
investigators either failed to see, or of which they did not 
grasp the possible significance. He saw that not all of 
these phenomena testified to a disintegration, a diminution 
of human faculty; that some of them suggested rather an 
exaltation of faculty, warranting the hypothesis that man 
possessed, in his subconsciousness, resources of which he 
did not commonly avail himself. And since, as Janet and 
his colleagues had made certain, the disintegrative proc- 
esses evident under hypnosis frequently manifested with- 
out artificial provocation; so, it seemed to Myers, there 
ought to be, at least occasionally, spontaneous manifesta- 
tions of subconscious enhancement of man’s powers. 

To the problem thus raised he applied himself with 
characteristic energy. Taking for his starting-point the 
frequency with which, in hypnosis and other trance states, 
purposive and helpful mental operations were executed 
while the upper consciousness was completely in abeyance, 
he sought for evidence of the execution of similar opera- 
tions during the normal state analogous to trance — 
namely, sleep. Gradually, through his own investigations, 
through the investigations of other “psychical research- 
ers,” and through records contributed to the Society for 
Psychical Research by friendly observers all over the 
world, he brought together a great variety of impressive 
testimony. He found, in the first place, that in sleep, 
precisely as in hypnosis, there often emerge memories 
relating to subconscious as well as conscious percepts of the 
waking state — as in the frequently reported instances of 
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sleepers dreaming of the whereabouts of articles for which 
they had been vainly searching. And, what bore more 
directly on his problem, he also found evidence indicative 
of the continuing and profitable occupation of the mind, 
during sleep, with intellectual problems that have baffled 
the waking consciousness. 

A typical instance is the recurrent dream of the natu- 
ralist Louis Agassiz, who, when in despair at his inability to 
reconstruct a fossil fish from the imperfect imprint it had 
left on the slab of stone he possessed, dreamed on three 
successive nights that he saw the bones of this fish as they 
had been in the long distant ages. The first two nights he 
saw the bones only vaguely, but the third night they be- 
came clearer and more orderly, until the entire fish stood 
reconstructed before him. Waking, he instantly made a 
drawing of his dream, and in the morning, on comparing 
what he had drawn with the faint impression on the stone, 
he realized that his mind had actually accomplished in 
sleep what it had been unable to accomplish during his 
waking hours. So, too, with the more dramatic dream of 
Professor H. V. Hilprecht, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, as related by Professor Hilprecht himself (trans- 
lation by his colleague, Professor Newbold, in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, vol. xii, 


Pp. 14-15): 


One Saturday evening about the middle of March, 1893, I 
had been wearying myself, as J had done so often in the weeks 
preceding, in the vain attempt to decipher two small fragments 
of agate which were supposed to belong to the finger rings of 
some Babylonian. The labor was much increased by the fact 
that the fragments presented remnants only of characters and 
lines, that dozens of similar small fragments had been found in 
the ruins of the temple of Bel at Nippur, with which nothing 
could be done, that in this case furthermore I had never had the 
originals before me, but only a hasty sketch made by one of the 
members of the expedition sent by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania to Babylonia. I could not say more than that the frag- 
ments, taking into consideration the place in which they were 
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found, and the peculiar characteristics of the cuneiform char- 
acters preserved upon them, sprang from the Cassite period of 
Babylonian history (ca. 1700-1140 B. C.); moreover, as the first 
character of the third line of the first fragment seemed to be 
KU, I ascribed this fragment, with an interrogation point, to 
King Kurigalzu, while I placed the other fragment, as unclassi- 
fiable, with other Cassite fragments upon a page of my book 
where I published the unclassifiable fragments. The proofs 
already lay before me, but I was far from satisfied. The whole 
problem passed yet again through my mind that March even- 
ing before I placed the mark of my approval under the last 
correction in the book. Even then I had come to no conclusion. 

About midnight, weary and exhausted, I went to bed and 
was soon in deep sleep. Then I dreamed the following remark- 
able dream. A tall, thin priest of the old pre-Christian Nippur, 
about forty years of age and clad in a simple abba, led me to the 
treasure chamber of the temple, on its south-east side. He went 
with me into a small, low-ceiled room without windows, in which 
there was a large wooden chest, while scraps of agate and lapis 
lazuli lay scattered on the floor. Here he addressed me as fol- 
lows: 

“The two fragments which you have published separately 
upon pages 22 and 26, belong together, are not finger rings, and 
their history is as follows. King Kurigalzu (ca. 1300 B. C.) once 
sent to the temple of Bel, among other articles of agate and lapis 
lazuli, an inscribed votive cylinder of agate. Then we priests 
suddenly received the command to make for the statue of the 
god Ninib a pair of earrings of agate. We were in great dismay 
since there was no agate as raw material at hand. In order to 
execute the command there was nothing for us to do but cut the 
votive cylinder into three parts, thus making three rings, each 
of which contained a portion of the original inscription. The 
first two rings served as earrings for the statue of the god; the 
two fragments which have given you so much trouble are por- 
tions of them. If you will put the two together you will have 
confirmation of my words. But the third ring you have not 
yet found in the course of your excavations and you never will 
find it.” 

With this the priest disappeared. I awoke at once and im- 
mediately told my wife the dream that I might not forget it. 
Next morning — Sunday —I examined the fragments once 
more in the light of these disclosures, and to my astonishment 
found all the details of the dream precisely verified in so far as 
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the means of verification were in my hands. The original in- 
scription on the votive cylinder read, “To the god Ninib, son 
of Bel, his lord, has Kurigalzu, pontifex of Bel, presented this.” 


In this dream, besides the evidence it afforded of sub- 
conscious perception, during the waking state, of the re- 
lationship between the markings of the two fragments, 
there also was evident a distinct process of creative im- 
agination in the weaving of the dream-picture of priest 
and temple. This suggested, as other dreams noted by 
Myers suggested, the possibility that inquiry would show 
that many noteworthy works of imagination had orig- 
inated in dream mentation. Scouring the biographies of 
famous writers, artists, and composers, questioning living 
celebrities, and drawing on the observations of other 
psychological inquirers, Myers again found an abundance 
of corroborative data. Not only so, but the evidence he 
accumulated pointed directly to subconscious mentation, 
in the waking no less than in the sleeping state, as the 
constant and fundamental fact in the achievements of all 
men of genius, from the lowest type represented by the 
so-called “lightning calculator” to the noblest bard and 
sage. 

Many a poet Myers found echoing Goethe’s declaration 
‘that his works were composed ‘‘as in a dream,” the main 
ideas, sometimes even the phrases used, shaping them- 
selves of their own accord in his mind; many a musician 
testified as Mozart did, that his compositions “‘came in- 
voluntarily, like dreams,” or shared in some degree Hoff- 
man’s experience, ‘“‘When I compose, I sit down to the 
piano, close my eyes, and play what I hear”; many a 
“genius” in the world of action was prepared to endorse 
Napoleon’s assertion that success in critical moments de- 
pends less on conscious planning than on “latent thoughts” 
rising suddenly into consciousness. “The decisive moment 
approached, the spark burst forth, and one was victo- 
rious.” Always, when definite information as to methods 
of accomplishment could be obtained, indebtedness to the 
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subconscious was apparent, lending ever greater force to 
the theory of genius at which Myers finally arrived 
(Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, 
vol. i, pp. 70-120), and which contrasted strikingly with 
the dominant Lombrosian view. 

Lombroso and his disciples, as is well known, saw in the 
man of genius not a culminant but an aberrant type of 
personality, akin to the criminal and the insane, and de- 
serving of repression rather than encouragement. Myers 
boldly urged that, far from representing any departure 
from the normal, at least any departure in the sense of 
degeneration, genius represented “‘a fulfillment of the 
true norm of man”’; and that the only essential point of 
difference between the man of genius and the “‘average”’ 
man was that the former had the power of utilizing to 
better advantage than the latter “faculties in some degree 
innate in all.” To Myers, that is to say, the “‘inspira- 
tions” of the man of genius were at bottom nothing more 
than “subliminal uprushes,” differing only in quality from 
the “happy thoughts” which from time to time flash into 
the consciousness of the most commonplace man. 

Myers, to be sure, did not suggest that genius is in any 
degree susceptible of cultivation. But such is the logical 
inference from his theory. If the “subliminal uprushes” 
of the man of genius differ only in quality from the “happy 
thoughts” of the commonplace man, they obviously differ 
merely because the man of genius has a better and more 
abundant stock of subconscious memory-images than his 
less fortunate fellow; obviously, also, his subconscious 
stock is better and more abundant merely because he has 
contributed to it more assiduously by conscious observa- 
tion, reflection, and study. It would seem to follow that 
any man of normal mentality, provided only he start soon 
enough and earnestly enough to enrich the content of his 
subconscious by conscious effort, may count on having 
“happy thoughts” comparable with the “inspirations” 
of genius, and enabling him to achieve results comparable 
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with those for which the man of genius is acclaimed and 
honored. 

Furthermore, from the facts assembled by Myers it 
would seem to follow that “interest” is the master key 
to the subconscious resources; that the dreams of lost 
objects, the dreams solving problems that have baffled the 
waking consciousness, and the waking “‘inspirations” that 
take form in beautiful works of literature, art, or music, 
are one and all the resultant of mental processes initiated 
beneath the threshold of consciousness by reason of the 
exceptional interest felt in the matters with which they 
deal. If this be actually the case — and no other conclu- 
sion seems justifiable — then indeed every normal child 
is to some extent a potential man of genius, and will have 
a better chance of realizing this potentiality in proportion 
as care is taken to cultivate in him, during the formative 
period of childhood, when he is most “suggestible” and 
when modes of thought are most readily established, a 
deep interest in things of true worth. In other words, 
Myers’s theory of genius is of real constructive value, 
pointing the way to the initiation of educational reforms 
that must mean much to the future of society. 

But his theory of genius with its practical implications, 
is, after all, only part of Myers’s title to fame. His great 
achievement — and the weightiest item in our debt to 
psychical research — consisted in his solution of a problem 
first raised by the hypnotic experiments of Gurney and 
Janet, and affecting the profoundest interests of mankind. 
This was the problem of reconciling the traditional view 
of man’s nature — of human personality — with the radi- 
cally different view seemingly made imperative by the 
phenomena of ‘‘psychical dissociation.” As Myers saw, 
perhaps more clearly than any of his associates, unless 
some reconciliation were effected the chief aim of psychical 
research, and the highest hope of mankind, would alike 
be doomed to frustration. For according to the new view 
of personality it would be impossible to prove that the 
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soul survived the death of the body, since it was susceptible 
of demonstration that there was no soul to survive. 

Until Gurney and Janet began their experiments it had 
always been taken for granted — both by those who be- 
lieved in the soul and those who did not — that whatever 
else might be said about human personality, it had as 
prime characteristics continuity and indivisibility. Mys- 
tic, scientist, and common man agreed that in every in- 
dividual there was only one “‘ego” or “‘self,” and that no 
matter how the sensations, the emotions, or the thoughts 
might change, that self would remain essentially and con- 
tinuously the same. Stated by Reid (Essay on the Intel- 
lectual Powers of Man, pp. 318-321): 


My personal identity, therefore, implies the continued exist- 
ence of that intangible thing which I call myself. Whatever this 
self may be, it is something which thinks and deliberates and 
resolves and acts and suffers. I am not thought, I am not ac- 
tion, I am not feeling; I am something that thinks and acts and 
suffers. My thoughts and actions and feelings change every 
moment; they have no continued but only a successive existence; 
but that self, or I, to which they belong, is permanent, and has 
the same relation to all the succeeding thoughts, actions, and 
feelings which I call mine. .. . The identity of a person is a 
perfect identity; wherever it is real it admits of no degrees; and 
it is impossible that a person should be in part the same and in 
part different, because a person is a monad and is not divisible 
into parts. Identity, when applied to persons, has no ambiguity, 
and admits not of degrees or of more and less. 


Under this view of personality it was indeed permissible 
to postulate a soul as the active, indwelling principle 
animating and unifying the ego. But how maintain either 
the existence of the soul, or the continuity and indivisi- 
bility of the ego, in face of such a phenomenon as that 
manifested by Gurney’s hypnotized ‘‘subject” S—t (de- 
scribed in the preceding article on this theme), or the 
similar phenomenon manifested by Janet’s singular patient 
Madame B.? That unfortunate woman, it will be remem- 
bered, first in hypnosis and afterward spontaneously, de- 
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veloped two distinct sets of moral and intellectual char- 
acteristics, each set completely cut off from the other, but 
each displaying the peculiar features that constitute what 
is commonly meant by personality. Nor does her case 
stand alone, although the first to be scientifically studied, 
and almost the first on record. Numerous instances have 
since come to light testifying even more impressively to 
the ease with which consciousness of identity and memory 
of past experiences — the prime criteria of personality — 
may be blotted out. A fright, a blow on the head, a pro- 
longed emotional stress, have resulted surprisingly often 
in the effacement of the original personality and the 
development of a ‘‘secondary self.” Sometimes even a 
comparatively slight physical ailment may have tremen- 
dous dissociative consequences, as in a case reported from 
Petersburg, Virginia, by Dr. W. F. Drewry (Medico-Legal 
Journal, for June, 1896): 


Mr. K. was a man fifty years old, of splendid physique, in 
good health, in fairly comfortable circumstances, doing a mer- 
cantile business, sober, moral, and industrious. ... One day, 
while apparently in perfect health, without any premonitory 
symptoms of mental derangement, Mr. K. went to a northern 
city to purchase goods for his store, While there two days he 
transacted a great deal of business, met many old friends, and 
exhibited no indication of aberration of mind. Starting home- 
ward, he registered as a passenger on a certain steamer; feeling 
very tired he secured a stateroom, to which at once he repaired, 
changed his linen, etc. When tickets were collected he was 
missing. He had suddenly and mysteriously disappeared. No 
one had seen him leave the boat, jump or fall overboard. . . . 

Finally search was abandoned, the theory that he was dead 
accepted, and the court appointed an administrator of his estate 
and a guardian for his children. His business was purchased by 
his son, and everything was moving along smoothly when, six 
months after he was last heard of, he suddenly and unexpectedly 
appeared at the home of a relative in a distant Southern city. 
He was brought home in a composed, but partially dazed con- 
dition, able to recognize but few of his friends. He was an en- 
tirely changed man —the physical and psychical metamor- 
phoses were quite complete. He was hardly recognized by his 
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friends, he had reduced in weight from 250 to 150 pounds, and 
was very feeble. . . . Hear Mr. K.’s own account of his strange 
case: 

“T was feeling very tired — thoroughly fatigued — after a 
very busy day in the city, so went to my stateroom immediately 
upon going aboard the boat and changed my clothes. Up to that 
time I was thoroughly conscious, but after that I recall noth- 
ing — all was oblivion — till six months later, when I came sud- 
denly to myself in a distant city in the South, where I knew no 
one. I found myself driving a fruit-wagon on the street. I was 
utterly astounded. Why I was there, how and when I got there, 
where I came from, what I had been doing, were puzzling ques- 
tions to me. Upon inquiry I learned that I had been there and 
at work for some time. My life since I was in that stateroom 
had been an absolute blank to me. . . . I am now feeling well 
and.all right... ...” 

A day or two after his return home an abscess, deep down in 
the auditory canal, broke and discharged a large quantity of 
sanguino-purulent matter. Immediately thereupon improve- 
ment began and went on rapidly. This was a remarkable fact, 
and is, I think, worthy of special note. . . . Is it not probable 
that this abscess had some etiologic connection with the mental 
trouble, by producing a maladjustment of the cerebral functions, 
a disturbance of the circulation, an endarteritis, which would 
induce a condition of cerebral anemia, or a suppression of sup- 
puration, which would effect a hyperemia? 


For the matter of that, as psychologists have pointed 
out, it is not necessary to instance extreme cases like this 
to demonstrate the instability and divisibility of the self 
of ordinary consciousness. Some degree of dissociation of 
personality is in evidence in all the phenomena of hyp- 
notism, in one’s behavior under the influence of alcohol 
or drugs, in the chronic memory-lapses of victims of 
hysteria, and in the distressing symptomatology of the 
various insanities. Not stability but instability, not con- 
tinuity but discontinuity, not indivisibility but divisibility, 
would therefore seem to be fundamental in the human ego. 
And as to the soul it would seem necessary to rule it out 
altogether, and to say, in the words of Theodule Ribot 
(Les Maladies de la Personnalité) that “It is the organism, 
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with the brain, its supreme representative, which con- 
stitutes the real personality; comprising in itself the re- 
mains of all that we have been and the possibilities of all 
that we shall be.” And, since the brain perishes with the 
body’s death, there can be no survival other than in the 
immortality of great deeds done on earth. 

Thus psychical research itself had to all appearance 
strengthened the case for a materialistic interpretation of 
man’s nature and destiny. But had it actually strength- 
ened it? Even while conceding the phenomena of dissocia- 
tion —and no sensible man would attempt to deny 
them — might there not still be reason for affirming, if 
in somewhat altered form, the traditional view? These 
were the questions which Frederic Myers asked himself, 
and in answering which he incidentally worked out his 
theory of genius. That theory, as we have seen, was based 
wholly on the facts of subconscious mentation and the 
persistence, beneath the threshold of consciousness, of 
memories providing the raw material for subconscious 
mentation. So, likewise, in attacking the larger problem 
of the true nature of the self, Myers was immediately im- 
pressed by the fact that the law of the persistence of 
memories held good even in the most extreme cases of 
- dissociation. Madame B. herself, he noted, had a third 
personality (known in Janet’s record of the case as 
Leonore) with a memory for the experiences of both the 
Madame B. self and the Leontine self. And in other cases 
carefully studied by psychical researchers and medical 
psychologists, the same phenomenon was in evidence; no 
matter how the primary self were dislocated and effaced 
there was always a ‘“‘something” that retained the 
memory-images of life’s experiences. 

Sometimes this was demonstrated by the results of 
hypnotic experimentation with dissociated persons; some- 
times the underlying “something” manifested its pres- 
ence spontaneously. The amazing experience of the 
Connecticut clergyman Thomas Carson Hanna furnishes 
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a case in point. Stunned by a fall from his carriage Mr. 
Hanna recovered consciousness with such a total oblivion 
for all previous experiences that he was as a new-born 
child. He had to be taught to read, to write, even to walk; 
knowledge of his identity and of his family relationships 
he had none; a new self had entirely replaced the primary 
one. Yet it was observed that when he spoke of his 
dreams, as he sometimes did, they frequently related to 
episodes in his life prior to the accident. ‘“‘Something” 
in him, that is to say, despite the thorough-going dissocia- 
tion of his personality, evidently retained a perfect mem- 
ory for that concerning which his waking consciousness 
knew nothing. What was the latent “something” which 
remembered the experiences alike of the old and of the 
new selves? Was it merely the brain — itself perpetually 
dissolved and renewed, as physiological researches have 
made certain — or was it not rather a self superior to both 
the primary and the secondary self, inclusive of both, and 
persisting through all the vicissitudes of psychical dissocia- 
tion? 

This, in fact, was the view at which Myers arrived, as a 
result of his studies of dissociative phenomena, of the 
phenomena of subconscious mentation in everyday life, 
and of the evidence, amassed by the Society for Psychical 
Research and independent investigators, pointing to the 
operation of psychical processes of a higher order than 
those evident in ordinary brain mentation — as when a 
mother sees, in dream or waking hallucination, the details 
of accident or death verily befalling her absent child. 
Myers’s view would not only afford a vantage-ground 
for the explanation of exceptional facts like these; it 
would also restore the soul to its old-time pre-eminence 
by suggesting that the self of ordinary, everyday con- 
sciousness may itself be a “‘dissociated self,” a split- 
off from a larger self, which is indeed one continuous, 
stable entity, animated by an indwelling, unifying prin- 
ciple, and which possesses faculties, notably the telepathic 
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faculty, transcending those possessed by the self of bodily 
limitations. ‘‘I conceive,” is the way he phrases it, ‘“‘that 
no self of which we can here have cognizance is in reality 
more than a fragment of a larger self — revealed in a 
fashion at once shifting and limited through an organism 
not so framed as to afford it full manifestation.” To this 
hypothetical self Myers gave the name “the subliminal 
self,” and in the closing years of his life marshalled the 
evidence on which he based this new view of man’s na- 
ture, in his master work Human Personality and its Sur- 
vival of Bodily Death. 

It is not surprising that in the present temper of the 
scientific world, his theory of the subliminal self has not 
received the attention which it merits — and which soon 
or late it is certain to receive. For even those who most 
heatedly criticize it as “‘visionary and mystical,” are 
forced to admit that they themselves are in the dark as to 
the final interpretation to be given subconscious phe- 
nomena. What Myers has done, indeed, is to raise the 
problem of the real meaning of the subconscious, and to 
raise it in a form that cannot be ignored. As Professor 
James has emphatically said, ‘willy-nilly, inquiry must 
follow on the path which Myers has opened up.” Inquiry, 
_ the writer does not doubt, will end by accepting Myers’s 
hypothesis — or some hypothesis closely akin to it — as 
the only one adequate to explain all the facts of the sub- 
conscious; and as of itself justifying all mankind in saying 
with Myers: 


What matter if thou hold thy loved ones prest 

Still with close arms upon thy yearning breast, 

Or with purged eyes behold them hand in hand 
Come in a vision from that lovely land, — 

Or only with great heart and spirit sure 

Deserve them and await them and endure; 

Knowing well, no shocks that fall, no years that flee, 
Can sunder God from these, or God from thee; 
Nowise so far thy love from theirs can roam 

As past the mansions of His endless home. 
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Such is our debt to psychical research up to the present 
time. The extension of our knowledge of the processes 
of the mind; the inception and stimulation of medical 
psychology, with its splendid contributions to the relief 
of suffering and the cure of disease; the demonstration of 
the supreme importance of the environment, especially 
in childhood, as a determinant of health, character, and 
conduct; the formulation for the first time of a con- 
structive theory of genius, giving impetus to important 
proposals for educational reform; and the reinforcing of 
the traditional view of the essential unity and continuity of 
personality and the actuality of the soul — all this, di- 
rectly or indirectly, must be credited to the bold workers 
who, a scant thirty years ago, began to delve in fields 
which “‘orthodox”’ scientists had refused to till as being 
worthless, arid wastes. Surely the time has come when 
the right of psychical research to a place as a recognized 
department of Psychology should be willingly conceded; 
surely, in view of what has been already accomplished, it 
is not unreasonable to suggest that arrangements should 
be made in our universities and colleges to prepare young 
men for work in psychical research, just as they now are 
prepared for work in physics, biology, chemistry. The 
as yet inactive Hodgson memorial lectureship at Harvard, 
and the Smith-Battles lectureship at Clark, under which 
lectures on psychical subjects were given last year by 
Morton Prince, Hereward Carrington, and H. Addington 
Bruce, might well form a starting-point for really effective 
work in this direction. 


ETHNIC DARWINISM. A NEW-OLD 
FALLACY 


If this war means such an inevitable conflict of the Slavic and the Germanic 
world, at least it ought to be clear to every one who can think historically that 
it belongs to the type of war for which the world as yet knows no substitute, 
the one type of war which, in spite of the terrible losses, is ultimately-moral. 

ProFessoR MUNSTERBERG. 


This is a national war. 
Proressor ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart. 


War is not only a biological law but a moral obligation. 
GENERAL BERNHARDI. 


NE who believes that we live in a moral world will 
wish to examine the full implications of these opin- 
ions of the eminent publicists quoted above. 

The defenders of Germany’s attitude in the war agree 
with singular unanimity that we must look beyond diplo- 
matic professions and immediate occasions of hostilities 
to the broader fact that the Teuton is engaged in an in- 
evitable world conflict with the Slav. This is the view of 
Professors Miunsterberg and Albert Bushnell Hart. In 
fact Harvard is building up an enviable position as the 
American centre of Pan-Germanism. These distinguished 
scholars share with many diplomats and numerous no- 
bodies the notion of a world divided into superior and in- 
ferior races who of necessity are foes. It is a Weltan- 
schauung of delightful simplicity. A highly developed 
race, a Kulturvolk, in the present case of course the Teuton, 
can only maintain its superiority by fighting for it. A 
Kulturvolk naturally inspires jealousy and hatred among 
all inferior peoples. This is demonstrably proved by the 
way in which the world has turned against Austria and 
Germany. Inferior peoples are all alike in waiting their 
chance to supplant superior races. The process is per- 
manent, and works by a kind of fatality. The problem, 
then, for any superior nationality is to strike its blow for 
life when it most advantageously may. Germany struck 
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when she saw the Slav preparing for his long premeditated 
war of conquest. Thus Germany is defending Europe 
against Asia; for to the writers of this school it follows that 
since some Russians are Cossacks, and Cossacks are 
racially Asiatics, all Russians may conveniently be desig- 
nated as both Cossacks and Asiatics. 

The advocates of this sort of cataclysmic ethnology 
speak a common language which explains the most com- 
plicated international relations with elementary lucidity. 
In the present conflict, for example, France, belonging to 
a decadent race— Latin races are by definition de- 
cadent — has logically followed a privateering course of 
revenge. Latin races are short sighted, but must act 
according to their lights, pending their predestined passing 
off the stage. England’s case arouses some surprise. 
Having been founded by good Teutons, Angles and Saxons, 
she amazingly misses the point that her place is at Ger- 
many’s shoulder in the second line of defence against the 
Slav who is fundamentally an Asiatic and incidentally a 
Cossack. Of course Italy also, having for a generation 
enjoyed treaty advantages with two Teutonic allies, might 
fairly have been expected to rise above Latin irresponsi- 
bility in the present emergency. In her gradual and fated 
decline it would clearly be better for her to ground arms 
before the Teuton than before the Asiatic. The status 
of the great mass of Slavs in the Austrian Empire is 
strangely neglected by these experts in world politics. 
Apparently there has been some Teutonic laying on of 
hands which has effectually de-Asiaticized the Austrian 
Slavs, so that they may appropriately slay their still 
Asiatic cousins. 

This is the general ethnical tableau of the war set forth 
by highest scholarship. It has the advantage over many 
other scholarly hypotheses, that it may readily be appre- 
hended in every corner grocery. All you have to do is 
to know a Kulturvolk when you see it, and then wait in all 
cheerfulness until the inferior nations begin their de- 
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structive work. In this, a common man, though a fool, 
can hardly go wrong. If a nation is fighting with several 
others, it follows as dawn follows night that that is a Kul- 
turvolk, for the coexistence of several Kulturvélker is for- 
bidden by definition. The very fact that a race desires 
culture brings about a fixed intention of killing off any 
race which got its culture earlier. It follows, then, 
that no race not already a Kulturvolk should be al- 
lowed to entertain such an ambition. We already have 
the Teuton, and what more could any one reasonably 
want? If we fail to check the Asiatic, meaning this 
time the Russian, we and he shall both be devoured by 
the Asiatic, this time meaning the Japanese, who may 
racially after all be a Polynesian. So runs the dogma of 
dog eat dog, the best bred beast always going first to table. 

Before looking into this catastrophic scheme of the 
world, let us see how it would work among individuals: 
for the Teuton and the Slav, the European and Asiatic, 
are just so many human beings who work and love and 
breed and feel and think very much after a common 
fashion. The practical advice of our cataclysmic philos- 
ophers to every Kulturvolk is to live in an habitual mood of 
universal resentment and suspicion that in an individual 
would indicate a dangerous degree of mania of persecu- 
tion. We constantly put in insane asylums people who 
merely act as the rulers of highly cultured nations are 
bidden to act. Or bringing the matter nearer home, Pro- 
fessor Minsterberg is, presumably, a Teuton, while 
Professor Hart is, unless his name belies his blood, a Celt. 
Their relations in Cambridge should naturally consist in a 
vigilant, mutual hostility. Yet when Professor Hart adds 
to his long list another academic honor, Professor Munster- 
berg does not send a challenge, nor when Professor Mun- 
sterberg trespasses on his own field of international politics, 
does Professor Hart, however extreme the provocation 
may appear, “tote a gun” to Professor Minsterberg’s 
classroom. Each is more the human being, or at least the 
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1 
professor, than either is Teuton or Celt. Why shouldn’t 
this be the case also with highly civilized nations? 

The odd thing about this careless bandying of big and 
rather meaningless ethnic terms is that it is a resumption 
of the practice of the Dark Ages bolstered up by a cheap 
modern travesty of the Darwinian theory of the survival 
of the fittest. It is Ethnic Darwinism. Races, like the 
beasts, are set in an inexorable struggle for existence. One 
survives only at the expense of the other. The culture 
of one is maintained only by keeping the rest in low estate. 
No nation can peacefully admire and imitate the culture 
of another, such admiration and imitation are a covert 
menace. The unfit of today are preparing to destroy the 
fit, and be themselves the fit of tomorrow. High politics 
based on this sort of thinking abounds in such catchwords 
as the Yellow Peril. There is no possibility of Japan and 
China becoming great without overrunning Europe and 
America. 

It is a serious matter when persons who entertain such 
ideas are entrusted with the instruction of youth. Ger- 
many today is acting just as by ethnico-Darwinian defini- 
tion a Kulturvolk is told to act. Her evil counsellors 
are merely carrying out in action the maxims they have 
received in a false education. 

Houston Stewart Chamberlain and others with much 
ability have driven home the conviction that purity of 
race is all, that only pure races are politically to be reck- 
oned with, and that these are always in the long run com- 
petitive to the point of war. Now the very conception of 
pure race is biologically absurd, as applied to any of the 
existent great nations. The Basques, the Bretons, the 
Irish, the Highland Scots, the Jews, the Finns, the Scandi- 
navians, and possibly a moiety of the Slavs and Magyars, 
are about the only races in Europe that a scientific eth- 
nologist would recognize as pure. England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Austria, even Russia, are highly hybridized, 
and very much for the good of those nations. When we 
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speak of the Teuton and the Slav, we mean nothing more 
than masses politically united who think and feel more or 
less in unison under teaching more or less competent. 
Their good thinking can be encouraged, their bad thinking 
corrected, under wise instruction. Is it wise instruction to 
teach these nations that their aims and ambitions are 
fatally incompatible, the culture of one requiring the in- 
feriority of the rest, the rise of any, imperilling those who 
have already attained? 

That dogma of the pit was approximately true in Europe 
a thousand years ago, at the moment when such inferior 
nations as China, Japan, and Arabia enjoyed a high degree 
of culture. It is odd to see the quaint old doctrine regal- 
vanized by the spokesmen of the culture of the twentieth 
century, and by them cunningly tricked out with the 
latest evolutionary furbelows. 

At the very moment when the mechanical dogma of 
natural selection is questioned by biologists as a valid 
principle among the brutes, it is applied in its narrowest 
sense as the key to human history and the rule of human 
progress. Were it not for the terrible power of wrong 
ideas, such a state of things would pass merely for a par- 
ticularly absurd aberration of pedantic scholarship. But 
this grotesque thinking has been applied with absolute 
faithfulness by the ruling military caste of Austria and 
Germany, at the cost of untold treasure, misery and blood. 
For a generation Germany has been trained to an arrogant 
conception of herself as the leading Kulturvolk. When the 
spark was struck in the Balkans, she could, following the 
teaching, only regard any defensive move of Slavic nations 
as an impudent attack on her primacy. That hybrid and 
commercialized Belgium was capable of an heroic self 
defense, Germany could not imagine. In the books little 
hybrid nations never so acted. That mixed, commercial- 
ized, faction-torn England could rise like one man for a 
mere scruple of international good faith, Germany could 
not dream. England was written down as a declining 
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Kulturvolk, and they never make that kind of trouble. 
That Italy could not be bullied into honoring debatable 
treaty obligations never was considered. Italy belongs 
to the dying Latin races which are by definition incapable 
of intelligent or courageous action. 

I have not tried to confute the new-old barbarous doc- 
trine of Ethnic Darwinism. Its logical confutation is 
contained in its accurate statement, and this I have en- 
deavored to formulate in all fairness. Further pains are 
not incumbent on any commentator of the times, for as I 
write, the fallacy of Ethnic Darwinism is being literally 
shot to pieces. A Kulturvolk has invited towards her 
vitals the guns of Slavic Russia and her natural protegée 
Servia, of hybrid Belgium and France, of half-Teutonic 
England. Cultured and undeveloped nations have united 
to cancel from the world’s thinking the doctrine that na- 
tional culture is any nation’s vested right, and national 
greatness reckoned, in the last analysis, by a count of 
bayonets. Yes, the new-old barbarous doctrine is being 
shot to pieces, which is about the most costly way of ex- 
ploding a fallacy. How much cheaper it would have been 
to intern a generation of high-political sophists in some 
fitting retreat, the exact nature of which may safely be 
left to the reader’s imagination! 


EN CASSEROLE 


Special to our Readers 


We tu! We’rea year old this first of January, 1915. We 
hope that you feel like celebrating our birthday, and wish- 
ing us many happy returns. 

After our first number, we answered as well as we could 
your frequent inquiries as to how we were getting along. 
After our first year, increased inquiries are natural, but 
as we have to go to press before the subscription season 
is fairly begun, we can only say that there has been a slow 
but steady progress. We have survived the most danger- 
ous period of infancy, and though of course we can’t see 
into our own mouth, and are too young effectively to 
handle a looking-glass, we infer from some remarks we’ve 
heard, that we’ve cut some teeth: we have had some pains 
that felt like it; and despite Professor Farnam’s horror 
expressed in the first Casserole, we keep on smoking. 

We have been surprised at the rate in which we have 
found a constituency in out-of-the-way places. We knew 
from the outset that it must be small and scattered, but 
we have been surprised at how often it is our privilege to 
mitigate the loneliness of the ranch or the mining camp. 
We wondered how so many people in such places learned 
of the Review. Perhaps friends sent out specimens. 

The best encouragement we have received — one that 
brings us positive delight — came in connection with a 
statement in a little book by one of The Atlantic’s staff, 
that ‘‘to one letter of sympathy or commendation, an 
editor or publisher receives one hundred of criticism.” 
Now impossible as it may seem, between you and us the 
proportion has been just the other way. Virtually all the 
letters you have sent us have been pats on the back. Not 
one in twenty has contained any criticism whatever, and 
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with the exception of just one letter, published in the 
April number, such criticism as has come has been accom- 
panied with “sympathy or commendation.” In view 
of the statement of the experienced editor quoted, these 
facts are no less than astounding, and they show what 
uncommonly good pals you and we must be. Now that’s 
just what we started for. We have thrown out no drag 
nets for subscribers, but have appealed unswervingly to — 
well you know the kind, and we are going to keep it up. 

You may care to have your attention directed to some 
special words of encouragement quoted in the advertising 
page at the beginning of this number. 

One feature of the approval that has specially gratified 
and cheered us, has been the letters from the clergy. 
They prove the church to be vastly more progressive 
than we had thought it, and assure our efforts a powerful 
support where we had not expected much. 

As to ‘“‘progressive,” we need hardly tell you that while 
we hope to be progressive in the true sense, we loathe some 
recent abuses of the word, already happily proved short- 
lived; and that among our chief efforts is to help at the 
brakes when demagoguety is trying to drive to destruction. 

The war has of course called much of our attention from 
the work we set out to do, and also called to the daily news 
much of the support from possible readers on which we 
depended. But if our work is worth as much as you 
seem to believe it to be, and if you back it up for what 
you believe it to be worth, we guess we’ll manage to pull 
through. 

And now a Happy New Year to you all, and may it be 
our privilege to contribute something toward it! 


Some Human Documents 


In the bit of correspondence published in the last Cas- 
serole, the contributor was not content with the editor’s 
reply, and the friendly controversy has continued. The 
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fact that the letters are actual human documents backs 
up our suspicion that you may find some bits, at least 
in the contributor’s, worth reading. A few lines of esprit 
d’escalier have been inserted by both parties. 


Contributor to Editor, October 6, 1914: 

“German militarism is no product of one man or of 
a clique. It is only a single aspect of that philosophy of 
expansion at any price which is running over the world 
in a thousand other forms. Chesterton was right in 
saying that the age of science is also the age of militar- 
ism par excellence. I too am strongly pro-French in 
my sympathies and pro-English; but still I cannot see 
that England’s part in the war is quite of the virtuous 
character some people would make it. Do you suppose 
for one minute that she would have come to Belgium’s 
rescue if it were not that her own expansion would have 
been threatened if Germany were allowed a free hand? 
You, who know so much about man and man’s life, ought 
to be beyond the old Sunday-school hobgoblins of the good 
and the bad boy. Virtue and vice in actual practice are 
terribly perplexed; and the scientific philosophy of evolu- 
tion has not diminished the perplexity. Despite Homer’s 
bathing warriors, the Germans are doing things that would 
have filled a Greek with horror. ... I curse the Welt- 
geist, rather than its poor spokesman, William the 
Second.” .... 


Editor to Contributor, October 9, 1914: 

“The German ‘philosophy of expansion at any price’ is 
not ‘running over the world.’ How about the United 
States and Cuba and Mexico? 

““There was something profound in Chesterton’s remark 
that ‘the age of science is the age of militarism par excel- 
lence,’ but, my dear boy, the age of science in that offensive 
sense is past, outside of Germany. Spencer and Huxley 
brought it in as part of the reaction from theological 
domination; but The Hague business and even the socialist 
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pronouncements for peace, tho they have not accomplished 
much, at least mark the advent of a new spirit. When are 
you going to get ‘“‘unmixt motives” in this world? And for 
God’s sake, stop dwelling on ungenerous ones when a 
generous one is so prominent as in England’s defense of 
Belgium! It is ‘you, who know so much about man and 
man’s life,’ who ‘ought to be beyond’ certain ‘hobgoblins 
of the good and the bad boy.’ There are ‘the good and the 
bad boy,’ tho no boy is entirely good or entirely bad. 
‘Virtue and vice’ in actual practice ‘are terribly per- 
plexed,’ as you say, but ‘the scientific philosophy of evolu- 
tion has . . . diminished the perplexity’ altho it increased 
it while, in the enthusiasm over the new discovery, people 
were too ready to assume, whenever they applied the doc- 
trine, that they had all the factors before them. There is 
health in the growing tendency, which Tur Unpop is doing 
its little best to promote, to realize that we have only a 
small part of the factors, tho that part must, in most cases, 
fairly represent the proportions of the whole. If it didn’t, 
and hadn’t generally, we should of course have gone to 
smash long ago. 

“You do right to ‘curse the Weltgeist’ as you under- 
stand it, but it has been changing its character. England 
did go to the defense of Belgium, whatever other motives 
she may have had; and her going to the defense of Belgium 
was the one thing that put American opinion at her 
Fs | ea 

“About the things ‘the Germans are doing . . . that 
would have filled a Greek with horror,’ I presume you 
mean principally their damaging cathedrals and libraries. 
Don’t take them as specimens of the modern man. You 
read what I said and what we all have thought, about their 
coming into civilization late, and outside the main cur- 
rent. 

“Apropos of my recent claims that man is advancing, 
I don’t know of any deliberation in any recent legislative 
assembly such as I have read of in more than one Greek 
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assembly, over the question whether all the inhabitants of 
a conquered city, held there by the army as prisoners, 
should be put to death. Still less have I heard of the ques- 
tion being decided against them, and the decision carried 
out. 

“Could a man of the size of Charles the Great kill a 
batch of over four thousand prisoners today? Yet I have 
to admit that Napoleon —a smaller man — killed two 
thousand not much over a hundred years ago. But can 
you imagine a ‘civilized’ ruler doing it today? 

“Tt has been some time too, I believe, since a people con- 
quered by an important nation were carried into slavery. 

“And it has been an appreciable time since any leading 
nation held a slave.” 


Contributor to Editor, October 12, 1914: 

“Perhaps you and your contributors will end by re- 
ducing me to a sleek optimist, hurrahing with the rest 
of the world over our swelling virtues, and ready, when 
any little ugly event occurs, to cry out upon some inhuman 
or unevolved group of demons somewhere who are some- 
how making us sin against our wishes. The socialists, 
or semi-socialists, like to cry out against Wall Street or 
something of that kind as the cause of all human wicked- 
ness and calamity (Charles Edward Russell has just been 
doing so in New York, and attributing the present war 
also to high commerce); and so those who have been 
preaching peace are sure we have all grown peaceful — 
except a few horned leaders of militarism who hypnotize 
us into fighting; and some good and wise believers in a 
rapid-action, scientifically-guaranteed evolution, think we 
have all grown reasonable — except some poor nation on 
the side so to speak (oddly enough, the most scientific 
people in the world), who break in and interrupt our saintly 
progress. It is all the very ancient desire to throw the 
blame on some other fellow; Adam began it, they say, by 
blaming Eve, and Eve, having no German Kaiser handy, 
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had to denounce the poor Devil. I just blame you and me, 
my dear Sir; and I think humanity on the whole is a weak 
and errant creature. Progress is slow and sporadic, and 
for the most part takes away some good with one hand 
while it bestows good with the other. If this is pessimism, 
make the most of it. As for this land of ours — wait! 
When we have any interest in gobbling up Cuba or 
Mexico — may the time be far from us! — you will see 
what you will see. Meanwhile it is well to do what we can 
to spread the reign of reason; to which good work THE 
Unpoputar is contributing greatly. 

“.. . if you think that war is all evil, you read history 
with strangely different eyes from mine. Yet I have far 
less of the belligerent spirit in me than has ‘[a cer- 
tain eminent contributor],’ or, I even suspect, yourself.” 


Editor to Contributor, October 15, 1914: 

“Tf there is anything that evolutionists do not claim, 
it is that evolution has accomplished its perfect work; but 
they do claim that ‘it do move.’ I get a little tired some- 
times, in looking back over the glorious days of the fight 
for evolution (when I was one of the humblest privates in 
the rear rank, but nevertheless was at mess several times 
with the commander-in-chief) and then realizing that from 
that day to this, I haven’t talked with a dozen men that I 
can call real comprehending evolutionists; and I have to 
put in Spencer, Huxley, Fiske and Youmans to approxi- 
mate the dozen. 

“*T don’t ‘just blame you and me’ for the state of affairs 
in Europe. I believe that if the Emperor of Germany were 
a different man, the war would not have got outside of 
Russia, Austria and Servia. In fact, I don’t believe there 
would have been any war at all: for I believe Russia would 
have bluft Austria off from Servia. 

“I think we have a distinct ‘interest in gobbling up 
Cuba or Mexico’ now; and that if we were ruled over by 
the Kaiser, we would do it. As we are ruled over by Wil- 
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son, we do not; and we would not if we were ruled over 
by any president we ever had except Teddy and Jackson. 

“‘T suspect that a fundamental difference in our points 
of view is that you lay more to the people and less to in- 
fluential men. I think the people at any time are pretty 
much what influential men make them, Cf. Teddy and 
his Progressives; and I don’t believe anybody would be 
more eager than yourself to say that a nation or an epoch, 
without many knowing it, is moved by its philosophy. 
Yet the people certainly do not make the philosophy. 

“T don’t ‘think that war is all evil,’ but it is certainly 
preponderatingly evil.” 


Contributor to Editor, October 19, 1914: 

“‘T am not a peace man at any price, I even think that 
war, with all its horrors, has played a useful part in history. 

‘As for our dispute on the Kaiser, my tendency is rather 
to attribute too much than too little influence to the 
‘great man;’ I am no believer in the destiny of the masses. 
But my brief is against the leaders of thought today, who 
are instilling false ideas — specially false in their flattering 
human nature out of its senseof individual responsibility — 
into the popular mind.” 


Editor to Contributor, October 23, 1914: 

“T am not a ‘peace man at any price’ any more than 
you are, but when you say that you ‘even think that war 
with all its horrors has played a useful part in history,’ you 
seem to me to get into a region of paradox, which includes 
a fact stated by my doctor — that people who recover 
from typhoid, very frequently have gained by the long 
rest of their illness, and it is generally known that youngish 
people are apt to grow during an attack of typhoid, at 
least in length, if not in bulk; but I don’t suppose anybody 
recommends typhoid! 

“The Earth’s crust gets nearer to stable equilibrium 
with each quake. Allee samee nobody recommends earth- 
quakes, and if we had the mechanical power to equilibrate 
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the crust without them, we would be quick to do it. I 
think that we can make progress — have made progress, 
and are entering upon a period of rapid progress, even 
through this ‘quake,’ in getting the nations down to stable 
equilibrium with less war.” 


Quem Deus 


Ir may reasonably be doubted if any sane man, when 
his country was rapidly conquering the markets of the 
world, would have gone to war with its best customers for 
the sake of enlarging its trade. If ever there was a country 
in fine shape to leave well enough alone, it was Germany. 

It may equally well be doubted if any sane man in the 
Kaiser’s place would have attacked Belgium. If he had 
done it in a spasmodic fit of insanity,when he found Eng- 
land on his back he might have found a way to draw out, 
less costly than going on. And there would have been one 
reason for his doing so which, oddly enough, we have 
not yet seen commented upon. The Kaiser had no proved 
great soldier, while England had the two greatest soldiers 
of the time —one, possibly both, among the greatest 
soldiers of all time. The Kaiser had a wonderful army, 
but there is a truth not to be disregarded, in the old 
Greek Reader, that an army of lions led by a stag is no 
match for an army of stags led by a lion. 

And now we are going to comment on another point 
which we really consider very serious and very pathetic, 
despite its being also very funny. In the October num- 
ber we said, in all deliberateness, that the Kaiser, in 
emulation of the pirates and stage villains, had pasted up 
his moustache higher than any other man’s, to make him- 
self look fierce, and that no man of peace or modesty would 
have done such a thing. After this entirely serious remark 
appeared, our maturest and soberest contributor wrote 
that he had changed the plan of his next article because 
we had anticipated it, especially in the very serious de- 
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duction from the Kaiser’s moustache! Meanwhile, by the 
way, a pro-German friend had pitched into us for coming 
down to such an argument. 

And now what has happened? The Kaiser has not yet 
lowered his flag, but if very credible testimony is true, 
he has lowered his moustache. It was a mad thing to 
set it up, but it was a madder thing to take it down. Here 
is a very rational comment of the Copenhagen corre- 
spondent of the New York Times and London Standard: 


The loss of the aggressively erect mustache extremities robs 
William II. very much of his semi-ferocious martial appearance, 
and some persons seem to think that it stamps upon his face the 
outlines of a dejected depression. When it was observed some 
time after the beginning of the war that the Kaiser’s hair had 
turned white no one paid much attention to the change, but the 
removal of the mustache ends has struck the public imagination, 
and, strange as it may seem, has done more, perhaps, than any- 
thing else to convince the population of Berlin that the war out- 
look is becoming bad for Germany. The absolutely chastened 
appearance of the Kaiser due to the absence of his mustache 
ends is attributed to his sadness about the German reverses. 
In these circumstances his advisers may urge him to allow his 
mustache to attain its former conspicuous dimensions. 


It’s too late! The damage is done. 

And now we are ready to take odds that if the mous- 
tache story is true, he has put on a hair shirt. That’s 
exactly the sort of man he is. On one side of his bizarre 
make up, he has a touch of Louis XI. 

And no wonder his hair is gray! Do you suppose he can 
peer into the questioning darkness of the night without 
seeing against it the ghastly face of widowed and ravished 
Belgium? 


Lord Roberts 


WE are sure that many who never saw Lord Roberts, 
must have felt a sense of personal loss at his death. 
The reason is illustrated in a little circumstance which 
we happen to know, which however is not trifling, 
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because it illustrates a great man. Years ago a little 
American girl was seeking a name for a pony, when her 
parents, who had lately read with great admiration and 
delight Lord Roberts’s Autobiography, suggested “‘ Little 
Bobs,” and Little Bobs the pony was, except on Sundays 
and holidays, when he was, and is, Lord Roberts. And it 
is a pleasure, by the way, to say that he is as near perfec- 
tion as a pony, as his unconscious sponsor was as a man. 
But the sponsor did not remain unconscious. When he 
came to Canada, the little girl wrote him all about his 
namesake, telling him that she felt sure he would like to 
know, and sent a portrait of the pony and, incidentally, 
herself. Promptly there came the portrait of the great 
field marshal en grande tenue with all his orders, and a 
most sympathetic autograph inscription with his signa- 
ture. 

Before he died, we had written the impression printed 
on another page, that he was one of the great soldiers 
of all time. The vindication of civilization will come, 
but will cost thousands of lives and oceans of tears more 
because he is gone. 

Contrast that imitation soldier whose moustache has 
just come down, with little Roberts whose moustache 
was never turned up; who, though he was lord of the 
impossible, never said a boastful word; who never did a 
cruel thing; and who never struck a blow that was not 
for the advancement of mankind. 


Some Criticisms Answered 


Here are a couple of criticisms that appear suggestive 
enough to justify quotation and comment. 


“The ‘Unpopular Reviewers’ can see as easily as any of us 
that ‘the war system,’ as between nations, is a well of poison... . 
But it cannot see that unqualified competition between in- 
dividuals within a nation does just the same in essentials. The 
substitution of joint action, or at least of mutual forbearance, 
for the primitive practice of ‘shoving in where you can’ on 
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any and every occasion, is the principle alike of pacificism and 
of modern social reform. It is a strange contrast between the 
pride of THE Unpoputar Review in America’s leadership of 
the world in its attempt to throw off ‘the war system,’ and the 
ReEview’s dread lest America should gain equal distinction as 
a mitigator of internecine warfare between civilians.” Man- 
chester (England) Guardian. 


We are not aware of ever having experienced any such 
“dread:” on the contrary the Review does what it can for 
such mitigation, although it does not endorse every quack 
scheme proposed in behalf of that mitigation. Moreover, 
the editor supposed he had seen the disadvantages of 
competition, even long before his article on the subject in 
The Atlantic in 1908. 


Here is the other: 


“In publishing ... an article on ‘Hypnotism, Telepathy and 
Dreams,’ which is in effect a plea for the ‘postcarnate’ life of 
spiritualism, the Review is running true to its type, for the bol- 
stering up of other-worldly interests has always gone hand in 
hand with a hard, unsympathetic attitude toward the ills of this 
world. It is not an accident that theosophy and aristocracy 
generally find lodgment together in the human mind.” Chicago 
Evening Post. 


We always thought before that other-worldliness was 
‘restricted to just the sort of people we are not — the mo- 
nastics at their head; and that their ‘“‘attitude toward the 
ills of this world” (or rather the victims of them, which is 
what we suppose the writer means) was anything but 
“hard” and “unsympathetic.” And we still think that 
“‘theosophy”’ has been far from finding its average pro- 
portion of followers in such “aristocracy” as we happen 
to know. 

The editor hopes that the situation justifies stating here 
that he was the first chairman of the University Settlement 
Society — the pioneer, so far as we know, of the “‘settle- 
ments” in America; that he served it to the best of his 
ability for four years; and that he has since contributed 
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according to his means, for its maintenance. He has 
not done this, however, to promote quack remedies for 
social ills. 


Psychical Research 


In a long and friendly and really welcome letter, con- 
taining a subscription and announcing previous ones from 
his friends, an eminent man of Science writes us: 


To me and many of my friends, the space given to psychology 
(spiritism, dreams, hypnotism, etc.) . . . seems less entertain- 
ingly and profitably occupied than that given to other subjects. 
I think the reason is, that your articles on these subjects seem 
to lack definite standpoint and purpose. Personally, I have 
read them with respectful attention; but I have not re-read 
them aloud to my family or friends, as I have done in the case 
of many another article in the Review. They are not sufh- 
ciently partisan to command consideration, and they are not 
sufficiently judicial to command respect. Nobody will find 
them interesting without some previous knowledge of their 
themes; and whoever has that knowledge will find himself, 
after reading them, just where he was before. 


This is pretty serious, and as we have heard something 
like it once or twice before, it may be worth while to say 
a word in explanation and perhaps extenuation. 

Those articles, previous to the October number, were by 
the writer of these words, and he readily admits not only 
all the infirmities charged by his critic, so far as they do 
not cancel each other, but a liberal amount of other in- 
firmities — even many of which he is too vaguely con- 
scious to attack. We shall hereafter try to have a larger 
portion of our treatment of those subjects filled, as in that 
number and this one, by some other writer. We hope to 
have an extraordinary article by another high authority 
in the next number. 

To the average mind, that the articles ‘“‘are not suffi- 
ciently partisan to command consideration,” or “‘suffi- 
ciently judicial to command respect,” is a little puzzling, 
except as the statement is interpretable as a polite allega- 
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tion of imbecility. But: possibly some of the readers 
whose number keeps increasing despite this very respect- 
able criticism, may care to know what we find to say 
against the charges. As far as they concern us personally, 
of course nothing. But as far as they concern the subject, 
for which we greatly care, and our valued correspondent 
seems to, we have to say this: 

As to the alleged unprofitable occupation of space: so 
far as it may be attributable to the subject, and not to 
the writer, we wish to cite, as we probably have done 
before, Gladstone’s opinion that it is far the most im- 
portant subject now occupying the mind of man, and the 
fact that William James thought it worth while to devote 
to it a large part, probably far the largest part, of the 
labors of his last tweny years. 

We should be very suspicious of any writing “‘on these 
subjects,” in their present stage of development, that did 
not ‘‘lack definite standpoint and purpose” or even that 
was not pervaded by much uncertainty or even self- 
contradiction. 

We do not think we could have been mistaken in credit- 
ing our exceptional class of readers, or at least such of 
them as would care to read the articles, with “the previous 
knowledge of their themes essential to their understand- 
ing,” and we should not feel at all discouraged by any case 
where a person with that knowledge should “find himself, 
after reading them, just where he was before.” That, 
barring a few added facts and little shadings of ideas, was 
even the condition, after reading vastly more and weightier 
matter than our humble articles, of the great intellect 
of James, and of a large portion, possibly the largest por- 
tion, of the other weighty minds that have been devoted 
to the subject. But is the failure to reach convictions, 
when James says that really satisfactory ones may take 
a hundred years, to preclude discussion in the meantime, 
or of itself to mark any discussion as futile? 

As to the lack of partisanship, this objection we cannot 
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help thinking must be temperamental. It is but the 
second time that we have known any person whose opin- 
ion was worthy of a moment’s consideration, to claim that, 
as far as the discussion of Psychical Research has yet 
progressed, lack of partisanship is not a cardinal virtue. 

In such a connection, what to say of a concomitant 
charge of lack of judicial treatment, we can’t make out, 
except, as already intimated, to regard the two charges 
together as a charge of imbecility. With that of course 
we can do nothing but leave it to our readers, and for- 
tunately they have the resource of withdrawing their 
subscriptions. 

From those who assent to the charge, as well as from 
those who do not, if there are any (and we must suppose 
that some who have written us to that purport have told 
the truth — as they saw it) we should be glad to hear on 
any of the topics covered by this discussion. 

Meanwhile you may care for a word on the subject 
from one of the Review’s best friends, who is not given to 
trivial things or trivial people. 

““Three of the articles in particular have interested me 
immensely. ... ”Tis a long time since I have read any- 
thing so good in any review or magazine. The Psychical 
Research article appeals to me specially because I knew 
intimately Myers, Gurney and H. Sidgwick.” [From a 
letter to the editor by Lord Bryce.] 


Christian Science 


A REPRESENTATIVE of the Christian Scientists has re- 
monstrated against the statement in our April number that 
his people ignore disease, and asked us to print a retraction. 
It would have been more correct perhaps if we had said 
that some of them ignore the medical and surgical aids 
against disease. We suggested that if he had anything to 
complain of, he should deny that statement, and he did 
not; and that statement was all that our contributor’s 
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expressions implied. Otherwise, they were a recognition 
of the good effects which Christian Scientists claim from 
hope and courage and disregard of trifles. If anybody can 
get better effects from these by fastening them on to a re- 
ligious sanction, we would be the last to quarrel with him. 
One man’s religious sanctions may be better than an- 
other’s, but the best ones seem sometimes to lead to 
mistakes; and there are people who have derived great 
benefits from Christian Science, who nevertheless regard 
ignoring of medical and surgical aid as a great mistake. 
But they also claim, apparently with reason, that there is 
danger of such aid detracting from the self-reliance which 
they regard as of the first value as a curative agent, and 
whose frequent value no wise person would deny. 


Standardized Applause 


BEING put to the question, Captain Brookes of the vic- 
torious Australasian lawn tennis team courteously ad- 
mitted that the cheering during rallies was hard on visiting 
players. It is an observation that has been made before 
on similar occasions. Evidently applause at tennis has 
not reached the degree of standardization required, for 
example, in intercollegiate sports. Nobody dreams of 
leaving the cheering at a college game to spontaneous, 
individual impulse. Skilful contortionists with mega- 
phones raise the storm, and calm it as occasion dictates. 

But recent experience has convinced us of the irre- 
sponsibility and fundamental inferiority of all cheering 
that depends merely on the human lungs and larynx. No 
college paper ever expresses itself as quite satisfied with the 
cheering, however well rehearsed and conducted. We 
believe there is a better way. We have the privilege of 
temporary fellow citizenship with a singularly successful 
summer baseball nine. Scores of motors rim the stricken 
field on every match day. Their horns have completely 
superseded the human voice. When our nine hits, or the 
visitors muff, the concerted joyous braying rises to the 
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heavens. The superiority ‘in volume and harmony over 
mere vocal cheering is obvious. On one occasion, a home 
run probably, we heard above the united motor horns the 
deeper and more impressive diapason of a fog siren at a 
lighthouse down the bay. The intuition flashed upon us 
vitally that here was the controllable cheerer of the future. 
Than a fog siren artfully handled nothing could be more 
reassuring to a home team or disconcerting to mere ath- 
letic guests. 

The machinery of reform seemed clear; remained the 
question of control. There is much to be said for letting 
the manager of each team stand at the valves. This would 
equitably secure to each team the cheering it wanted when 
and how it wanted it. Besides there are good precedents. 
It would be merely a development of the time honored 
custom of the theatrical clacque; for that matter, of the 
consecrated habit of rehearsed and conducted cheering. 
The danger is evidently immoderation — one not wholly 
escaped in the theatre and stadium of today. It would 
seem a safeguard to put the mechanical applauder in the 
hands of some completely disinterested person. The um- 
pire immediately occurs. To his already arduous duties, 
the manipulation of an electric button would be a negli- 
gible addition. 

Such a plan would secure cheering regulated by the dry 
light of reason, but with no diminution of that volume and 
continuousness which bespeak loyalty and enthusiasm. 
No visiting tennis player would have occasion to complain 
when the siren was thus judicially turned on. Possibly 
that heroic instrument, the fog signal, should after all be 
reserved for the major sports. There are many wind in- 
struments equally heartening, and less confusing than the 
dulcet falsetto which arises from the ladies gallery at 
critical moments of every game. On old-fashioned retro- 
spection, there is something to be said for the Briton’s 
curt but emphatic “Played indeed, Sir” withheld until 
the play is complete. But since this obsolete custom can 
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hardly be transplanted to vigorous new soil, and some form 
of regulation seems inevitable, at least let us make that 
regulation thorough and scientific along the lines suggested 
above by an old sportsman whose long past heyday ante- 
dates both the official megaphone and the Klaxon horn. 


The Sportsman 


You may be edified and uplifted by knowing that con- 
ducting your Review has already given your editor a fore- 
taste of the ecstasies of martyrdom. ‘‘Our” next neighbor 
showed ‘‘us” a beautiful bag of woodcock and partridge 
the other night, and next day instead of sending us, as 
usual, a liberal portion, told one of our boys (At last the 
editorial “we” is rationalized, and by a spontaneous 
tribute to the sex which we are still backward enough to 
adore!) that he wasn’t going to send us any because we 
had an article against “‘sport” in the October number. 
And worse than all this, the domestic countenance was 
turned from us — that is the part of us who is doing this 
writing — because the rest of us, as well as we (The 
editorial dignity won’t stand this sort of thing much 
longer, but we can’t go the “I” that some of the English 
editors affect: it reads to us egotistical, and certainly 
etymology justifies our impression) like partridge, and 
pretend to like woodcock, and do like to give them to our 
friends; and because the boys like “‘sport”’ and do hate a 
slow dad, and treated him as if he were pitching into 
them. (The style of this paragraph is certainly worthy 
of a sport.) 

Now this is all particularly rough on us: for not only 
were we, long ago, a sport and a dead shot — at a target, 
and a pretty fair shot at any bird with a decent respect for 
the opinions of mankind, who wouldn’t get up with 
too sudden a fuss, and fly as if he’d been eating too many 
maraschino cherries — we were all this before we picked 
up a wounded bird we had shot, whose eye was hang- 
ing out, and who, as we held him, was trying to get at 
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it with his claw, and we found ourselves saying out 
loud to him “Oh poor fellow, I didn’t mean to do it.” 
(That was before we were ‘‘we”’). Well, since all that 
happened, we’ve been too chicken-hearted to be much of 
a sport. And since then we’ve been at table several 
times with people who manage to be pretty good sports 
without taking life, or even eating animal food beyond 
milk and eggs; and even during the domestic tragedy we 
have described, we had staying with us a nice strapping 
girl who doesn’t eat any animal food that involves the 
taking of life, and yet who was up to everything — from 
going in swimming when the water was too cold to at- 
tract even our “sports”, and golfing and riding with the 
best of them, up to a quickness of intelligence and rep- 
artee that kept them on their mettle. 

But bless you, all this doesn’t mean that “‘we” don’t 
eat game — the eatable kind — when we can get it, and 
roast beef at Sunday lunch (always with Yorkshire pud- 
ding, if you please), and didn’t shoot the shrikes that 
established themselves in one of the big pines south of 
the main lawn, and haven’t bought our boys fishing tackle 
and boats and guns and blinds and all the rest of it, and 
even eaten the tough ducks that seem about all they 
can get in these degenerate days. 

Still less does it mean that accepting that article from 
an eminent and cherished and — you already know — 
graceful contributor, or even that having felt an interest 
in a young man who died with an elephant tusk through 
him, which we had to admit was very justifiably put 
there — that even these things have started us on a cam- 
paign against sport. We do have certain forecasts of the 
future, however, in which tennis and golf and the saddle, 
the paddle and the oar, the camera, and even the aero- 
plane are in front of the gun and rod; and the silence 
of forest and stream is not disturbed by Bang! Bang!! 
Bang!!! 

But, as we have confessed, we are chicken-hearted. 
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Simplified Spelling 


THE simplified spellers among you will be disappointed, 
but in compensation the complex spellers will be pleased, 
at finding no technical treatment of the vexed subject 
in this number. We have not abandoned the cause, how- 
ever, but have been disappointed by the nonarrival of an 
article on International Language. 

By the way, did you notice that a “‘thru” slipee! into 
the last number? It was not passed intentionally — the 
time for it is not yet come to our readers, but more 
“thrus” and “thos” are slipping into the MS. of good 
writers every day. 

We are sorry that so many of our readers will regret 
to know that Simplified Spelling is making great progress, 
though perhaps those with such a regret may care to 
know how great the damage is, and others may doubly 
care for the same information. The following list of 
some institutions and publications using it, taken from 
the Bulletin of the Simplified Spelling Board, has been 
brought by the acting secretary nearly up to date. Al- 
though we have known of these separately as they fell 
into line, we are astonished at the aggregate they have 
_reached. 

Some simplified spellings are already adopted in the 
publications of some thirty colleges and universities, and 
a much larger number of normal and high schools. But 
in some of them the adoption is as yet conditional on adop- 
tion by a fixed proportion of neighboring institutions, 
which condition will probably be met enthusiastically. 

Among those of the college grade are: Reed College, 
Portland, Oregon; School of Education; University of 
Missouri; Colorado State Teachers College; Illinois State 
Normal University; Nova Scotia Provincial Normal Col- 
lege; Iowa State Teachers College; University of IlIli- 
nois; Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.; Ohio State 
University; University of North Dakota; University of 
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Pittsburgh; Grinnell College, Iowa; University of Ne- 
braska. 

Outside of the official publications of these institutions, 
simplified spellings are used in some three hundred news- 
papers and periodicals. Among them are Chicago Even- 
ing Post, Louisville Herald, Halifax Herald, New York 
Independent, Current Opinion, Literary Digest, Educa- 
tional Review, Quarterly Review (New York), American 
Teacher, Christian Work and Evangelist, Publishers 
Weekly, American Printer, Cambridge Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, and a number of student periodicals in 
addition to the official publications of their colleges. 

Yet these various publications, while making some slight 
approach toward consistency as compared with the pres- 
ent orthodox spelling, of course do not profess to have 
reached it. For that matter, we never shall quite reach 
it, any more than we shall reach perfection in any other 
direction. 


Cloth covers for Volume II (Nos. 3 and 4) and for 
Volume I. (Nos. 1 and 2) of THE Unroputar REvIEW 
will be sent postpaid to any address on receipt of 
50 cents each. They are of brown cloth, stamped in 
gold, very like the paper covers of the numbers, minus 
the tables of contents, etc., and lettered on the back as 
cloth covers usually are. 

The Index of Volume II accompanies this number, or 
will be mailed separately to any applicant. 


Address THE UNPOPULAR REVIEW 
35 West 32d Street, New York City 
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THE NATIONAL DEFENCE 


HE cause of our military preparedness has had fair 
treatment neither from its friends nor from its foes. 
Essentially a national and technical question, it has been 
prejudged by its critics on the most general grounds of in- 
ternational idealism. Here the friends of the cause have 
been somewhat at fault. They have not sufficiently de- 
fined the risk against which preparation is to be made, nor 
the extent of such preparation. This has made it easy to 
employ against the agitators for greater preparedness, the 
cheaper forms of polemic misrepresentation. We have 
been repeatedly told that the patriot who today asks for a 
slightly increased army will tomorrow demand his millions. 
We are assured that there is no middle ground between our 
present military status and the burden of European arma- 
ments. The Evening Post, the chief employer of these 
rudimentary polemics, constantly urges the advocates of 
greater preparedness — militarists it calls them for short— 
to be honest and say that they really want something like 
a nation in arms. But nobody in the United States, in- 
dividual or organization, wants now or in the future a 
great army as measured by the European scale. The 
maximum proposal, that of General Wotherspoon, is for 
a standing army of 200,000. Of course it is entirely com- 
petent to attack this figure, but it is highly disingenuous 
to attack it by hinting that General Wotherspoon in his 
heart means 2,000,000 soldiers. Yet such imputation of 
unlimited militarism against those who are patriotically 
concerned about the national defence, makes it incumbent 
on them to define very precisely the risk they wish to 
unr %d tip 
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guard against, and the extent and kind of preparation 
which that risk implies. To answer these questions, to 
take a practical issue down from the clouds, and consider 
it technically and in the light of common sense, is the 
purpose of this article. 

But first a more formidable kind of critic must be con- 
sidered. This is the man who says: “Yes, military pre- 
paredness, but for heaven’s sake not now. Our duty now 
is to set a good example to struggling Europe, to hold 
ourselves ready as possible peace maker.” This plea is so 
evidently well-intentioned, so attractive in itself, so 
weighty from the high official championship it has en- 
listed, that-it needs very considerate scrutiny. Such 
scrutiny will be rather damaging. On general principles, 
the nation that would incur an unnecessary risk or post- 
pone a necessary precaution, on the mere off chance that 
by such sacrifice of its own pressing interests it might 
serve the world at large, would be practicing a very dubious 
idealism. One does not have to be a Prussian to believe 
that the first duty of a nation is to itself. A nation that 
ostentatiously neglects its own interests for the sake of 
playing a mediatorial part, will hardly be wanted as a 
mediator. The nations desire in their counsels, not lam- 
-bent philanthropy, but just wisdom and fairness. To 
neglect the affairs of your own household, is in no walk of 
life a guarantee of judicial capacity. If there is real need 
of greater military preparedness, the duty of providing it 
is unaffected by the war. We shall be a better, not a worse, 
contingent arbitrator if we approach the task with our 
own affairs in order. In short, it might well be a part of 
our acceptability and effectiveness as a mediator, that our 
military status should not be uncertain, subject to post- 
ponement and incalculable change, but rationally and 
permanently fixed. 

As to the argument that we should put off a national 
duty in order to continue to set a good example to a war- 
ring world, it is surprising that it has enlisted respectable 
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support. For an individual to worry overmuch about the 
example he is setting, and even more to regard his smaller 
moves as momentous to the world, is a socially intolerable 
attitude. A prig of this sort does not win, but alienates, the 
confidence of robust and sensible persons. Those who 
urge the United States to postpone the small provision 
necessary for our defence, in order to set a good example, 
assume that the eyes of the world are intently on our mili- 
tary policy. The assumption is more flattering than true. 
The greatest military preparation we can make for years to 
come is infinitesimal, morally or numerically, when com- 
pared with that of the European powers. For us to double 
our miniature army would today excite only the most 
languid interest in a Europe which has already in arms a 
hundred such armies. Any reasonable increase in our 
defensive establishment is entirely negligible except to a 
nation with aggressive designs against us. Others will 
take an improvement in our military stewardship with en- 
tire equanimity, if indeed they give it any attention at all. 

Yet the good example argument has been advanced 
with such persistency and sincerity by well-meaning per- 
sons, that we must at least try to understand their state of 
mind. The case seems very simple. Persons of a certain 
moral sensitiveness are prone to confuse their own psycho- 
logical reactions with the opinion of the world. This iden- 
tification is usually an error: for the world is tough and not 
easily perturbed. What the pacifists who urge us to set 
a good example say is, Europe will be shocked. What they 
really mean and would admit if they thought clearly is, 
We pacificists everywhere will be dreadfully shocked if 
America make any martial preparation at the moment of 
this horrible war. One may sympathize with the senti- 
ment while also perceiving that a state of world war is 
precisely the moment when it least matters whether a 
pacifist élite be shocked or not. It may be true that 
Europe at this moment ought to be indulging the sensi- 
bilities of a Lake Mohonk Conference, it is equally certain 
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that Europe is deep in sterner business, too preoccupied 
fully to profit by such trans-Atlantic good examples as 
may be obligingly staged for her benefit. 

From the Administration, the cause of military pre- 
paredness has had the most capricious and unfair treat- 
ment. President Wilson in his annual message called for 
a “Citizenry trained in arms.” He has steadily opposed 
every effort to make his own counsel practical. He has 
throughout encouraged those who would indefinitely post- 
pone action, in order to set a good example. Whether 
President Wilson be dazzled by the prospect of a sensa- 
tional mediatorial role, perturbed by the horror of the 
hour, or merely confused from lack of real European per- 
spective, the fact cannot be denied that he has blown hot 
and cold on a matter of high national importance, and has 
been willing to continue a considerable and very real risk 
for the nation in his charge, for the sake of remote and 
very doubtful benefits for other nations. 

Secretary Bryan’s attitude towards military prepared- 
ness is important only because it voices a traditional and 
anachronistic optimism. Mr. Bryan is at ease because in 
case of national peril a million men would spring to arms 
between the rising and setting sun. At the moment when 
Mr. Bryan was thus jauntily reassuring us, a possibly 
greater military authority, Lord Kitchener, had already 
been engaged for three months and more in training pre- 
cisely a million men for service on the Continent. They 
sprang to arms not between sunrise and sunset, though the 
call was urgent, but in the course of three months. It had 
taken weeks, in some cases months, to put uniforms on 
their backs and rifles in their hands. While Mr. Bryan 
was vaunting the worth of his sunrise-to-sunset army 
Lord Kitchener’s million were mostly still drudging at the 
minutiz of company and battalion drill and target prac- 
tice. Lord Kitchener was still far from being able to send 
effective new regiments to France. After months of 
rigorous training under the best military organizer of the 
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age, Kitchener’s million was still not an army, but merely 
the promising raw material of one. As I write, most of 
the million are still, after six months, in the British train- 
ing camps. Mr. Bryan’s imaginary million could be made 
into fairly effective armies, under the most favorable con- 
ditions conceivable among us, and supposing that no foe 
meanwhile intervened, in from nine months to a year. If 
they were attacked within a few weeks or months of their 
springing to arms, by any considerable body of trained 
troops, the million would be dispersed, so far as it was not 
massacred. 

Before quitting the current pacificist arguments, let us 
honestly ask ourselves if in the history of the world a 
strong and aggressive nation has ever refrained from a war 
either through the counsels or good example of a benevo- 
lent feeble power? Or has ever been deterred from attack- 
ing such a power from fear of the armies that could be 
improvised between sunrise and sunset? 


When we have fairly admitted the unanswerable force 
of such questions, we are in a position coolly to investigate 
the kind of war risk against which this nation should pro- 
vide, and the extent of military provision which is a 
prudent minimum of insurance. Let me say immediately 
that, in my opinion, the Pan-European war does not in- 
crease, but diminishes our war risk. All the belligerents 
will emerge exhausted, and disinclined to try conclusions 
with a nation potentially as powerful as we are. The ap- 
peal for rational military preparedness is not made in view 
of new alarm. It is simply a plea to do what we always 
ought to have done. The war merely presents conditions 
when the military needs of the country are more vividly 
realizable than usual, and opportunity to break with a 
tradition of complacent and ignorant negligence, an oc- 
casion to take a vital interest out of the realm of small 
politics and rule of thumb, into that of genuine polity. 

The risk against which we must provide:is in briefest 
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terms that of a gigantic and damaging raid. Any nation 
or coalition that had approximately our naval power could, 
with average good luck and good management, land an 
army at any one of twenty unprotected harbors on our 
coast. The maximum force, in my opinion, that could so 
be transported would be something more than 100,000 
men, a small European army. This implies more than a 
hundred large transports safely convoyed. Despite cur- 
rent alarmist statistics, no nation except England is able, 
or likely to be able, to launch a single expedition of much 
greater magnitude than 100,000. It would take about 
four days to put such a force aboard transports, about 
eight days for it to cross the Atlantic, and five or six 
days to effect a landing. In less than three weeks from 
the issuing of orders for invasion, the invading army 
could be moving on one of our coast cities. Of course 
such an invasion is theoretically possible only for 
a foe at least our equal in naval power. Yet prac- 
tically it might well be impossible to effect in time 
the correct tactical concentration of our entire navy. 
There would also be difficulty in leaving our Pacific pos- 
sessions and the Panama Canal entirely denuded of naval 
defence. In short, a navy somewhat weaker than ours 
could, under proper preparation and by choosing its mo- 
ment well, successfully convoy and land an invading army. 

If any nation ventured the raid, what is our present 
defensive provision? The standing army is roughly 
85,000 men, of whom at most 30,000 might be available 
as a mobile army of defence, the rest being tied to forts or 
posts or assigned to oversea service. At most, this minia- 
ture defensive army could hope to engage and occupy 
as many of the invaders. It would be very lucky to do 
as much as that, and avoid a decisive and destructive 
action. Upwards of 70,000 of the invaders, then, would 
be free to pursue the raid, reckoning only with a 
handful of scattered and half-trained militia regiments 
and with a terrified and helpless populace. A trained 
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force of 70,000 men could quickly overrun the richest por- 
tions of our seaboard, successively sacking our great com- 
mercial cities, or putting them to ransom. What was done 
in Belgium could be repeated on a vaster scale in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York and tide- 
water Pennsylvania. It could be done more easily than 
it was in Belgium, for the United States could maintain no 
such organized resistance as Belgium offered. Our chief 
cities are absolutely vulnerable from behind. New York 
could expect no such respite as Antwerp had. 

Such operations would be essentially a raid. From its 
vastness, the United States is as unconquerable as Russia. 
Yet the misery, humiliation, and loss of all sorts that such 
a raid would bring to our land is frightful to contemplate, 
even in imagination. Those who find comfort in the 
thought that we could buy the raiders off by paying their 
price, are welcome to such consolations. Those who can 
evoke the actual processes of shame, panic, blunder, waste- 
ful heroism, through which an effective army of defence 
would finally be built up, will feel that it is wiser to prepare 
the defence in advance. There can be no doubt that the 
ravaging of our seaboard regions for a matter of a year is 
today entirely a military possibility against which we have 
no military preventive. That in a word is our war risk. 

It is a remote risk admittedly, but probably no more or 
less remote than the chance of any particular house in the 
community burning down. Yet I presume that even my 
pacifist readers do not set a good example of confidence in 
the fire department by neglecting to insure their houses. 
It is unlikely that we shall fight any strong power, yet it 
is among the possibilities. And if such war should come, 
the raid I have imagined is not merely probable but cer- 
tain. A surprising luck has kept us out of wars with strong 
powers, or engaged us at moments unfavorable for them. 
England in 1812, had she not been at grips with France, 
could probably have reconquered much of New England, 
and added it to Canada. The United States has no reason 
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to regard its historic good luck as a national merit and a 
permanency. We simply have never met the test of war 
with an equal and prepared power. We cannot hope for 
such immunity forever. Furthermore it behooves us to 
remember that a powerful and bellicose nation must be 
yielded to or met on the terms it dictates. Persuasion has 
its hour, but persuasion and morality are not deterrents to 
a nation that, being able to fight you, finds war with you 
to its taste or interest. Such a nation can put before you 
the very simple alternative of war or surrender, and when 
that choice is offered, woe and double woe is the portion of 
that nation which, having been too benevolent or com- 
placent to prepare, is too proud to yield. How little peace- 
ful intentions are a safeguard for any nation, is strikingly 
shown by the fate of Belgium. There never was a nation 
more honestly pacific, less capable of giving offence, and 
yet has the most bellicose nation ever endured a worse 
punishment? Her case shows the limitation of good in- 
tentions as national defence, demonstrates once more that 
the ultimate defence of any nation is simply and solely 
its power in arms. 

The risk is entirely too great, cost of insurance en- 
tirely too small, to justify delaying it a day. 

If the risk is correctly stated as a prolonged raid by 
an invading army of some 100,000 men, our needful mili- 
tary insurance is readily calculable. We need a mobile de- 
fensive army large enough, at best to prevent such an in- 
vasion, at worst to keep it within narrow limits during the 
first months, while a volunteer army is being organized. 
A well-trained defensive army of 125,000 men would be 
enough to give us such respite. To these must be added 
at least 60,000 men for forts, posts, and distant duty. A 
standing army of 185,000 men would be our normal mini- 
mum provision against possible war. It will be recalled 
that the retiring Chief of Staff, General Wotherspoon, 
recommended as a proper number for the active force 
200,000 men. That represents merely a prudent margin 
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over the theoretical minimum figures suggested in this 
article. 

In any case, what this nation needs is not great armies, 
but simply a defensive force sufficient to stem a modern 
invasion. Anything less than that is a sheer futility, a half 
measure; anything more than that would bring a danger of 
militarism and infidelity to our best traditions. In case 
of a great or prolonged war we shall always have to depend 
upon volunteers, as England does in like case. The stand- 
ing army is merely to give us a breathing space so that the 
interval between enlistment and efficient training shall not 
bring disaster. 

How long that interval would be it is difficult to cal- 
culate. England, with her frequent wars and excellent 
military traditions, hopes under the most favorable con- 
ditions to make the raw recruit fit for the firing line in six 
months. As a matter of fact, she is hardly doing as well 
as that. I believe that the United States could make 
volunteer armies of a tolerable but mediocre type in a 
year. But the actual facts of the Civil War, when both 
operations and rifle shooting were far simpler, show that 
we were not able in a year to make armies that could be 
effectively operated in masses. It is indispensable to 
shorten the training period. The regular army at best 
could only stem the first shock of a serious invasion. 
Reinforcements available in a year are not effective rein- 
forcements. There should be a reserve ready for the 
field in a few weeks. What is our present condition with 
regard to an army reserve? We have no army reserve, 
and our case is the worse because we have a flattering 
simulacrum of it in the National Guard. 

On paper our 121,000 militia men look like a substantial 
reserve. As a matter of fact they are almost negligible as 
such. A half of them are untrained in camp and battle 
tactics, only a half attain a minimum proficiency in rifle 
shooting. Whenever in the past a militia regiment has 
enlisted for a war, there have been wholesale weedings out 
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by the army surgeons, and numerous resignations, so that 
the regiment has gone to the front with a great proportion 
of new recruits, having largely sacrificed in the hour of 
need such slight proficiency as it might have attained. 
Such a state of things is nobody’s fault, but the necessary 
drawback of organizations locally controlled and subject 
to the disadvantages of all voluntary elective bodies. 
What actually happens is that the best trained and most 
soldierly militia men become volunteer officers in the new 
regiments. ‘This is about the only palpable service the 
militia can render to the nation in time of war, but it is a 
service that still farther lowers the value of the militia 
itself as a reserve of effective units. 


The National Guard, as at present constituted, is an 
anachronism, a denatured survival of the old train band. 
It is kept going by inertia, by the delusion that it in some 
mysterious way is both an army reserve and a local police. 
If any one believes that the militia is a real army reserve, 
let him ask any regular army general whether he would in 
time of war prefer to accept the average militia regiment 
as they come, or raise and officer a new volunteer regiment 
from raw recruits. Regarded as:a local police, the militia 
is even more inadequate. Experience has proved over and 
over again that the only effective and economical way to 
exercise police power over rural districts and in cases of 
strike riots is by a highly trained mounted constabulary. 
The Australian Rangers, the North West Police, the Cape 
Constabulary, the Italian Carabinieri, the admirable State 
Constabulary of Pennsylvania, and the Aqueduct Police 
in New York are merely striking examples of a method 
that has become classic. Concretely, two of the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Police represent more police value in case of 
riot than an infantry company of the Pennsylvania Mili- 
tia. It is unlikely that the State of Pennsylvania will 
ever again call out the militia for police service. It is 
maintaining the militia merely out of extravagant habit, 
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and to no useful local purpose. Gradually all the states 
will introduce mounted constabularies, and thus make the 
militia superfluous as a police force. That will be the 
moment, not for abolishing the militia, but for transferring 
it from the state to the nation, and transforming it into 
a genuine national reserve. The details of such a devolu- 
tion cannot be here treated. The main thing is to perceive 
the need of a national reserve, and the unfortunate position 
of the militia caught between two jurisdictions, liable for 
two discrepant duties, neither of which it is well organized 
to meet, its members half police, half soldier, wholly noth- 
ing. As it stands, the militia represents a pitiful waste 
of good money and real patriotism. Its redemption lies in 
accepting the clear and single function of a national volun- 
teer reserve. The alternative is a declining future, as quasi- 
military and wholly convivial clubs. Some of the surviving 
Colonial Companies may point a possible destiny more ro- 
seate than martial, to the crack militia regiments of today. 


How an army reserve is to be provided is a difficult 
technical question. General Wotherspoon’s plan of short 
term enlistments passing as many recruits as practicable 
through the regular army, releasing them as soon as pos- 
sible, and requiring them for a term of years to re-enlist on 
call, is so eminently practicable that it is discreditable for 
Congress to have ignored it. On such a plan, a standing 
army of 200,000 men would quickly build up a reserve 
that could be maintained at any desired figure up to 
500,000. That would constitute a body most of which 
could be made fit in a month. It would fully meet the 
needs of any war in which we are likely to be engaged; it 
would do away with the inevitable confusion and waste of 

-making armies out of raw volunteers. The defect of the 
plan of so great a reserve seems to be that it depends too 
much on a professional army, and is more or less repug- 
nant to our traditions. I believe a much smaller regular 
reserve, and a permanent volunteer reserve based on our 
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present militia, would be equally effective, while more 
nearly answering to the ideal of a citizenry trained in arms. 
My plea is for a twofold reserve, professional and 
volunteer. If the term of enlistment in the regular army 
were reduced from seven years to say two, it would be 
easy to maintain the active army at 200,000 men, while 
more than three times as many recruits would pass through 
the training in a given time. The regular force would thus 
immediately assume more the quality of a citizen army. 
Many enterprising and patriotic young men who cannot 
possibly enlist for seven years, could well enlist for two, and 
might even find such a course to their general advantage. 
The necessary corollary to the short term enlistment 
would be to make promotion to commissions from the 
ranks as easy as is compatible with efficiency. The 
graduates of the regular army would constitute the regu- 
lar or professional reserve. I believe a professional reserve 
of 200,000 would be sufficient. This would involve merely 
binding the retiring soldiers for a term of two and a half 
years to come to the colors at call, and fulfil an annual 
brief period of training in camp. It would require no 
other expense than keeping the rolls and equipment in 
order, though a nominal retaining fee would probably be 
‘desirable. An officer reserve, with a much longer term of 
liability to serve, should also be established. This pro- 
fessional reserve would be primarily used as reinforcement 
for the mobile army, but at need it would also supply a 
couple of small armies, for independent operations. 
Beside such a first professional reserve, it would be most 
desirable to maintain a second —a volunteer reserve built 
on the present National Guard. This would afford an op- 
portunity for many patriotic young men who could not 
enlist in the regular army. The National Guard should 
be entirely detached from state control, the states sub- 
stituting, for local police service, a trained constabulary. 
If this were done, it would be easy to double the member- 
ship of the militia. The onerous and unpopular feature 
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of militia service today is police duty. By being relieved 
of this, and receiving increased prestige from direct na- 
tional control, the militia would be simply regenerated. 
It would be fed from the military schools and colleges, and 
would command a solid soldierly nucleus from ex-reservists 
of the regular army who retained their military tastes and 
were still of military age. 

It might be advisable, after the precedent of the 
British territorials, to limit the obligation of the militia 
to home defence, leaving the units free to volunteer 
for other service at will. As a matter of policy, the 
militia volunteer reserve should be made as large as 
possible. Merely from a military standpoint, it ought to 
be at least 200,000. It could be much larger to advantage. 
If, as under government control would be the case, the 
training were made serious, with sufficient camp and field 
exercises, there would be no danger of excessive enlistment. 

The general training of the militia might well proceed 
along the approved lines worked out in Australia and Swit- 
zerland. That would be much better than the present sur- 
feit of not very profitable armory exercises. To this matter 
I shall return briefly. 

A most wholesome effect of such a transformation of 
the militia into a volunteer national reserve would be its 
democratization. At present the policy of the militia 
pretty well excludes those stalwart men of the people 
who are the mainstay of armies. The militia at present 
is mostly bourgeois in complexion, exceptionally it is 
aristocratic. We want all classes united in the cause 
of national defence, but that policy is plainly defective 
which makes it difficult for working people to an- 
swer the call of patriotism. Such a transformation of 
the militia as is proposed would go far towards realizing 
President Wilson’s ideal of a citizenry trained to arms. 


It is impossible to close without a word on the Swiss 
system which has found numerous advocates. Every 
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able-bodied young man in Switzerland learns elementary 
tactics in school, and on graduation is trained four months 
incamp. For some years still he spends annually a week in 
camp. He is bound to regular practice in rifle shooting, 
keeps his rifle and equipment at home, and until his forty- 
ninth year is liable to immediate call to the colors. The 
system combines many of the moral and military advan- 
tages of compulsory service, without the inordinate sacrifice 
of time usually involved. Its good effect upon the people 
of Switzerland is undisputed. Yet to transplant this ad- 
mirable system bodily to America would be difficult, if 
only because of our vast population. Every year we 
should have some 900,000 new recruits in the four-months 
camps. The one-week camps for reservists would run far 
into the millions, even if the reserve period were no longer 
than five years. This would be a military provision out of 
all proportion to any possible needs of the United States. 
Certain of the advantages of the Swiss plan could be 
attained as we have shown through a reorganized militia 
and as well by offering voluntary facilities for military 
training through the colleges and schools. Already the 
college student who spends two or three summer periods 
in the so-called Leonard Wood Camps gets a fair equiva- 
lent for the Swiss military training. Some seventy col- 
leges and schools have regular training under Government 
supervision. The results are very uneven, depending 
largely on the local spirit and the ability of the com- 
mandant. It seems as if much more might be made of the 
splendid material for officers in the colleges. What is 
needed is not so much drill as an equivalent for the Officers 
Instruction Corps of the English Universities. A combina- 
tion of such training in the colleges with the exercises in 
the Leonard Wood Camps would produce a large potential 
reserve of volunteer officers, and by so much permit the 
regular reserve to be diminished. In short, if the ideal of 
“a citizenry trained to arms” could be approximately at- 
tained, this country could safely keep its permanent 
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military establishment on the very modest basis here 
suggested. On the contrary, if with insufficient prepara- 
tion we were thrown into war, and for the first time ex- 
perienced on a disastrous scale the loss and confusion of im- 
provising volunteer armies, so stern a lesson would be likely 
to commit us for all time to exaggerated regular armaments. 


A rational military preparedness is thus the greatest 
safeguard not merely against attack from without, but 
also against militarism within. It is important, then, 
that we should see clearly what the scope of rational prep- 
aration is. It behooves us to take such concepts as “‘a 
citizenry trained in arms” out of the realm of rhetoric 
into that of technical practice. We should realize also that 
a military defence short of the safe minimum, is worse than 
none at all, an inducement for a mischievous nation to at- 
tack, an illusory incitement to hopeless resistance. 

The philanthropists who disapprove of a rational military 
preparedness, as untimely, unexemplary or what not, to 
realize the complete logic of their position should appeal 
for complete disarmament. Between nonresistance and 
rational military preparedness, there is no logical middle 
ground. On either side of rational preparedness yawn the 
kindred abysses of feeble national defence and militaristic 
excess. The part of statesmanship is to find the wa media. 
It cannot be found by shutting one’s eyes, or overindulg- 
ing a febrile moral fastidiousness, or by being too solicitous 
about the world’s opinion of every stage of the investiga- 
tion. Moreover, like all complicated technical problems, 
it does not get clearer from postponement. Rather post- 
ponement tends to dull the keenness and clarity of the 
investigator. Does any one honestly believe that the 
broad military lessons of the present war are not legible? 
Does any one honestly fear that a nation which quietly 
and deliberately makes up its arrears of necessary military 
business merely to meet the minimum need of defence, shall 
seem to set a bad example to the great battling powers? 


THE EASTERN MOAT OF EUROPE 


HAT all but omnipotent person, the war censor, 
recently let pass the statement that the German 
Kaiser’s General Staff regarded the Vistula-Dniester river 
systems as the dividing line between Russia and western 
Europe. 

How little that item meant to the casual American 
reader who found it embedded in some lorig article on 
the great war! Yet it is packed full of history, saturated 
with the memories of almost two thousand years of human 
drama, of slaughter, war and desolation. 

This thousand miles of river, almost continuous from 
Danzig to Odessa, from the Baltic Sea to the Black, cross- 
ing three of the nations now at war, is the picket line of 
two ethnic units. It is, along much of its length, the 
spluttering edge of white heat contact between two power- 
ful, radically opposed, mutually suspicious races and 
civilizations, Teuton and Slav. Political boundaries on 
the map are of little consequence in comparison with this 
natural line. 

Many years ago Ruskin, in one of his “sermons in 
stone,” in The Bible of Amiens, spoke of these as the 
two “moat rivers’”’ of Europe, separating the “cultured 
West from the Desert,” with ‘‘civilization on one side 
and barbarism on the other.” 

More recently physical geographers have reaffirmed 
this. A line drawn from K6nigsberg to Odessa, they tell 
us, is the true cleavage between Teuton and Slav, just as 
a line drawn similarly from Brussels to the Adriatic is 
the separation between Latin and Teuton. This is a 
natural division of the continent according to the “‘height 
of land,” as well as race and tongue. It is significant also 
that along these two lines we have just imagined — or 
parts of them — the present vast war has its two fronts. 
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The ‘“‘moat river,” the Vistula-Dniester, is, roughly 
speaking, the dividing line between Deutschtum and Slaven- 
tum, between the Teuton and Slav folks, who have been 
at enmity so long that it may be said the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary. How little the traveller 
knows of this historic valley, or rather plain, now again 
the scene of such stirring events! 

We are accustomed to look at the map of Europe with 
Scandinavia at the top and Italy at the foot. Study this 


map a little. You will see that all Slavdom that has 
political independence lies to the right of this river line, 
and all Teutondom to the left. There are, to be sure, 
solid blocks of Slavs living west of the moat rivers, and 
many German-speaking folk settled in the Baltic provinces 
of Russia to the east of the Vistula— the Weichsel of 
the Germans. And yet, however the arbitrary political 
border lines may run, it is at the moat rivers that the 
Slav power faces the German power. 

All along this moat are the outpost cities, the vidette 
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towers of the two ever watchful hostile races. Many of 
these have already become familiar in the news from the 
Polish battle fields. Others will appear as the great con- 
flict progresses. 

To the north where the Slavs have spilled over the 
Vistula and spread out westward until they all but reach 
the suburbs of the Kaiser’s capital, the river winds for 
more than six hundred miles through rich fertile plain 
country, from its beginnings in Austrian Silesia to the 
shores of the Baltic. 

The course of the world’s history is ever North to South. 
On the Vistula are the watch-tower cities of Danzig, 
Thorn, Warsaw and Cracow, and others of less renown. 
From the headwaters of the Vistula, in west Galicia, to the 
first shallow reaches of the Dniester, in the foothills of 
the Carpathians, the River San, of late so famous in 
Austria’s scheme of defense against Russia, almost spans 
the distance. On the San is that long-beleaguered for- 
tress, with the tongue-twisting name — Przemysl. To 
the southward, where, again, Slav folk of diverse family 
have spread out over the lands under Teuton sovereignty, 
the ancient Dniester, the classic Danastris, flows through 
the fertile steppes of Podolia, Volynia and Bessarabia. 
Herodotus refers to it as the Tyras. On its banks are the 
war-scarred ‘‘strong places” of Sambor, Halicz, Chotin, 
Bendery and Akkerman. In its valley, or in the country 
which it serves as outlet, are the cities of Lemberg, Kame- 
nietz, Kishinev and Odessa, all large and growing centers 
of population. 

Strange-sounding names, these, to American ears. But 
they are becoming more and more familiar in appearance 
as the reports come from the eastern theater of war. Rus- 
sian invasion of Austria and the German and Austro- 
German “counter-offensives” have made them essential 
parts of the campaign map. 

But these names have been in battle reports since long 
before such communications consisted of anything more 
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than hastily written scrolls despatched by courier. These 
rivers have been fought over and across for nearly two 
thousand years. For centuries they received the ebb and 
flow of the barbarian tide from the east, ever moving 
westward. It was along the Vistula and the Dniester that 
the swords of the Poles saved western Europe from the 
Mongol, the Tartar, the Kalmuck, the Turk. This river 
line has seen more warfare significant in human history 
than any other water course on the globe, unless, it may 
be, the Tigris-Euphrates. 

The Vistula enters recorded history as the main artery 
of the Polish Commonwealth. Its basin was always the 
real center of Poland, although the Commonwealth, at one 
time, lay also on both sides of the Dniester, almost to its 
mouth. The Vistula country has always been the mother- 
land of warriors. To-day Russia’s best soldiers come from 
these plains, and have Polish blood in their veins. 

To the Poles the Vistula is the Wisla. It flows through 
old, old Poland now largely under Teutonic domination, 
but filled with incurably, resentfully patriotic Slavs. 
Secretly if not openly these people are pro-Russian. They 
have been there from hoary antiquity, long before the 
Prussians came. 

All of this region was once Poland. All these watch- 
tower cities on the Wisla were originally Slavonic. Many 
of them are now German on the map, but still unalterably 
Slavonic in their life, their language and their ideals. 
The Germanization is very largely official. To the world 
which sees only the map, it is Danzig, Warschau, Krakau, 
Lemberg. To the folk who live in these places it is Gdansk, 
Warszawa, Krakow, Lwow. 

Germanism and Slavism meet in these cities. Meet? 
That is not the proper word. Clash would be more ac- 
curate. Their life and character is not so much a blend 
as a mechanical, mutually suspicious mixture. Unending 
race friction is the characteristic of the Vistula country. 

How few people, even students of history, will remember 
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that once upon a time there was a Polish navy? Yet 
there was. And Danzig — the Polish Gdansk — was its 
haven and port. Here we may begin an historic journey 
along the moat rivers. 

Danzig itself lies some three miles from the waters of 
the Baltic. It spreads over the Mottlau, the west branch 
of the Vistula’s mouth. 

Coming up the river at sunset to the modern capital of 
West Prussia, with its fine new harbor at Neufahrwasser, 
the traveller sees the shipping and spires of one of Ger- 
many’s most picturesque water towns. Danzig, with its 
200,000 people, is perhaps the most Germanized of the 
towns taken by Prussia from Poland, although it still 
preserves a good deal of its medieval Slavonic appearance. 

Legend has it that Danzig was founded by the Danes 
some time in the tenth century. Some five hundred years 
later when the Poles chased the Teutonic Knights out of 
Prussia, they took Danzig, but it remained a free city even 
while nominally subject to Poland. It was then, or soon 
afterward, one of the most important of the Hanseatic 
towns, at the time when that famous medieval merchants’ 
trust was in its prime. The Junker-Hof remains to bear 
witness to the fact that the Junker was the merchant 

‘prince of the Middle Ages. Danzig was then called the 
Venice of the North: it was so prosperous. It sheltered 
the Polish navy. From its harbor Polish expeditions went 
forth against Russia and Sweden. It accepted the 
Reformation eagerly and—so tolerant was Catholic 
Poland — one of the first complete Protestant Bibles 
was published in this Baltic city. For many years 
Prussia wanted Danzig and Thorn. She got them in 1793 
after the second partition. 

All the Vistula country, Russian as well as German, 
still sends its products abroad through Danzig. At all 


times vast quantities of corn, sugar, tobacco, flour and ~ 


ironware line her great docks. Thousands of years ago 
the pine or some other cone-bearing tree flourished on 
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the shores of the Baltic, and distilled a good bit of its 
resin into the sands around Danzig. The amber of com- 
merce, which is now dug up out of the earth like a mineral, 
is “cut” extensively in that city. The visitor will re- 
member the huge ship building yards and the arsenal. 
Certainly he will carry away with him pleasant memories 
of that seductive white liquor with little specks of gold 
leaf floating about in it — Danzig’s particular pride — 
“Goldwasser.” Danzig has passed through many notable 
sieges. The Germans have many big guns ready to de- 
fend it. j 

One branch of the Vistula flows directly into the Baltic. 
The other, the Nogat, pours its waters into a sort of lagoon 
which the Germans call the Frisches Haff. This opens 
at its northeastern end into the Baltic by way of the Gulf 
of Danzig. Pillau sits where the waters join. Twenty-five 
miles from this point, and about five up a funny little 
stream called the Pregel, is “King’s Mountain,” the 
Polish Kriélewiec, the capital of East Prussia, the former 
residence of the kings of Prussia and of the Electors of 
Brandenberg, the city of Kant, — Konigsberg. 

The Alstadt of Konigsberg, which recently celebrated 
its seven hundredth birthday, grew up around the castle 
of the Teutonic Knights. The visitor to Konigsberg 
always goes to see the famous old Gothic cathedral, the 
““Stoa Kantiana,” adjoining the university, and the hoary 
old Schlosskirche, where both Friedrich I and Wilhelm I 
were crowned. The visitor also will not forget the Konigs- 
berg herring and the famous marchpane, the marzipan of 
Polish days, the most toothsome of cakes. Konigsberg 
is one of the strongest military posts in the German Em- 
pire. It has been one of Russia’s chief campaign aims in 
this war to secure this fine port. 

At the first bend of the Vistula is Graudenz, another 
famous and ancient fortified town of West Prussia, form- 
erly a Polish stronghold. Frederick the Great built the 
big fortress at Graudenz, a little to the north of the present 
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city. The modern Prussians put lawbreakers and soldiers 
in the remains of this old fort. They use it as a barracks 
and a prison. 

At Bromberg, also much fortified, on a branch called the 
Netze, the Vistula turns eastward. At least our trip up 
stream takes us that way. On this turn and a little more 
than half way to the border line of old Poland, in what is 
now Russian territory, we reach the classic town of Thorn, 
the Polish Torun. It is said that when the Congress of 
Vienna, in 1815, liquidated the Napoleonic conquests, the 
wily Austrian diplomat, Metternich, insisted that Russia 
should never be permitted to have either of the two gate 
cities of the Vistula— Thorn and Cracow. So Thorn was 
given to Prussia, while Cracow fell to Austria. 

After leaving Russia, by way of Alexandrovo, the last 
station in the Czar’s domain, no stop is made until the 
train reaches Thorn. Here the German officials demand 
your passport. Nowhere else in the Kaiser’s realm, so 
far as the writer’s experience goes, do they ask this cer- 
tificate of the incoming traveller. 

To-day Thorn is a thriving German town. But it still 
remembers its former Polish glory. Thorn was the birth- 
place of Copernicus the astronomer who overthrew the 
Ptolomaic theory of the universe — that the sun do move. 
Thorn was an important member of the Hanseatic League. 
The energetic Teutonic Knights established it as an out- 
post against the Poles. After two centuries, however, 
the townsfolk revolted against the rapacities of the order 
and attached themselves to the Polish King. During the 
Reformation Thorn was the scene of frequent theological 
disputations. These were known as colloquia charitativa 
and they usually resulted in confirming everyone in his 
own views. ‘Thorn is most famous now, perhaps, for its 
delicious pfefferkuchen, or gingerbread. It is a “king 
pin” in the German line of defense against Russia. 

Our journey up the Wisla brings us now a goodish 
distance to the eastward, to Plock, in the “Kingdom” 
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(Russian Poland), a fortified port of some importance. 
Sixty miles further up stream we come to the Polish 
metropolis, the third city in the Russian Empire. We 
have reached Warsaw, Warschau, Warszawa, or Varsovie, 
according as you are English, German, Polish (and Rus- 
sian) or French. 

A circle drawn about the entire continent would show 
Warsaw to be the geographic center of Europe. More 
than a million people — all (excepting only the Russian 
officials) Poles to their very finger tips — make this busy, 
lively European city one of the world’s big centers of 
life and trade. 

Warsaw is the European door of Asia. She is Latin in 
her point of view, and Occidental in her thoughts. She 
is the first really European city on the great Trans- 
Siberian railroad. Warsaw is the “head” of Poland as 
Cracow is the “‘heart.”” A splendid modern white city, lit 
by electricity and closely gridironed by tram lines, she is 
full of wealth and pleasure, her people are art lovers, keen 
connoisseurs of the drama, and musical to their very souls. 

This former capital of the Polish kings sits proudly on 
the left— the European— bank of the Vistula, her 
beautiful terraces rising westward from the river. A 
splendid bridge joins her to her most important suburb, 
Prage, on the right, or Russian side. Many parks and 
fine buildings add to her grace. She suggests Paris — 
there is much the same light, color and gaiety. 

Warsaw helps to distribute the vast overland trade 
from the Orient. Of recent years she has become a great 
manufacturing center. Before the present war began 
she sent nearly three quarters of a million dollars worth 
of beet sugar alone to the United States. 

From the earliest days of the war it has been the con- 
stant aim of Field Marshal von Hindenburg’s army to 
enter the splendid Polish metropolis and winter amid its 
comforts and charms. The censor has not let us know 
much about the Polish metropolis since the war began. 
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It has been reported that the Germans captured it, and 
that the Russians took it back. It would seem, from more 
fundamental sources of information, that the Poles them- 
selves have taken Warsaw and are holding it against the 
fulfilment of the Czar’s promise of autonomy. 

Warsaw has had a bloody history. She is full of monu- 
ments of Poland’s ancient glories. She is strongly forti- 
fied, but, until recently at least, her most frowning de- 
fenses faced the east. Thence came her historic enemy, 
the Russian. The Wisla is a wide, dignified stream at 
Warsaw, and the city’s waterfront is quite impressive. 

A long stretch of the river to the southeast brings us 
past a number of fortified Russian posts, chief among 
them Ivangorod. We are still in the ancient kingdom of 
Poland. Following on up stream and passing several 
tributaries, we turn westward. Then we leave Russian 
soil (but not Polish), and, after skirting the boundary of 
Galicia for seventy miles, we enter Austrian territory, and 
soon descry the venerable walls of the Wawel, the hoary 
castle of Cracow, the Westminster Abbey of Poland. 

Cracow (German, Krakau, Polish, Krakow, French, 
Cracovie), the ancient capital of Poland, is one of the 
most interesting of all European cities. To see Poland 

“at its best one must see Cracow. Seated in her dignified, 
grey solemnity, only five miles from the Russian border, 
Cracow lives in the traditions of her great past. She 
herself is the Polish national museum, with innumerable 
patriotic relics, historical treasures, and rare art collec- 
tions. In the cathedral of that hoary pile, the Wawel, 
are buried most of the monarchs and great men of Poland, 
including our own Kosciuszko. Cracow’s University is 
one of the oldest in Europe. In 1900 it celebrated its 
demi-millennium. The whole history of Poland may be 
found in the magnificent manuscript collections in the 
Czartoryski museum. The famous Sukiennice, or Cloth 
Hall, set in the picturesque Rynek — the market place — 
is art gallery, national museum and market combined. 
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A unique park, known as the’ Plante, girt with trees and 
flowers, completely encircles the city. Every day all 
Cracow and his wife or sweetheart, military, Jew and 
peasant, promenade there. 

Cracow is old, very old. In her youth her sons went 
forth to the crusades. To-day, with a population of more 
than a hundred thousand, and many of the characteristics 
of modern Europe, she is, nevertheless, ever somnolent, 
brooding over the memories of her past glories. 

In the military scheme of the Austrian Empire, Cracow 
is a very important place. She sits in a strategic position 
on the high banks of the Vistula, 600 feet above the level 
of the sea. Some of her old walls pierced with gates still 
stand, and the new outlying defenses have made her a 
fortress of great strength. Her position gives her the 
command of the river approach to Silesia and to the 
whole Danube valley. 

To the west of the city a grassy hill about a hundred 
feet high commemorates the patriot Kosciuszko, our 
soldier hero as well as the savior of Poland. This Kopiec 
Kosctuszki — Kosciuszko Mound—was built up by 
handfuls of earth from his victorious battle fields, brought 
by reverent compatriots and admirers. 

With Cracow in their possession, the Russians would 
feel, and rightfully, that they were at last suzerains of 
the heart as well as of the head of Poland. 

Our historical and geographical journey from Danzig 
to Odessa, along the moat rivers, took us up the Vistula. 
It will now take us down the Dniester, with side trips to 
several outpost cities which belong to the moat line, 
though not actually on the banks of the Dniester itself. 

The distance between the two great watercourses is 
shortened nearly one half by a tributary of the Vistula, 
comparatively short itself, but highly important in the 
Germanic military scheme, the River San. 

Austria’s strongest Galician defense, the fortress of 
Przemysl, is on the San. For months the news despatches 
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have contained references to this town with the unpro- 
nounceable name, and how it was resisting the vast Russian 
army. When one realizes the sonant value of the letters 
to a Slav ear and palate, Przemysl becomes easy. There 
are several origins given of the name. The most likely is 
this. It means almost literally ‘‘Forethought,” coming, 
as it does, from the verb myslitch, to think, and the prefix 
prze, before. Rz is like the English sh. Przemysl is, 
therefore, Pshe-mis-l, cutting the / short at the end and 
accenting the Pshe. 

Considering its size, Przemysl is a fortress of the first 
class. All the complicated equipment of wall, gallery, 
trench, moat, gun rampart, steel cupola, that make up a 
stronghold of the twentieth century —all these are at 
Przemysl. High above its frowning modern defenses, 
rear the old ruins of the castle said to have been built by 
Casimir the Great, King of Poland. At one time this town 
with the tongue-twisting name was the capital of a large 
independent principality, and it did vast business. The 
word Przemysl, indeed, in modern Polish means industry. 

The Dniester rises in the foothills of the Carpathians, 
to the westward of the San, in what is known as the 
Bieskid range. It has long been associated with the 
-Vistula in a proposed system of canals to connect the 
Baltic Sea with the Black. Sambor, in the famous salt 
region of Galicia, is the first fortified town of importance 
on its banks. 

Forty odd miles to the northeast of Sambor, on a small 
branch of the river Bug, is the Galician hauptstadt, 
Lemberg (Leopol or Lwow), not exactly on the moat 
river, but on the moat line by all the facts of its history. 
Founded by a Ruthenian prince in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, it was captured almost a hundred 
years later by Casimir the Great of Poland. For more 
than three hundred years it was the capital of a Polish 
province, and all this time a city of world importance. 
When Constantinople fell, Lemberg waxed fat on the 
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trade of the east. It stood many sieges. I have seen 
Swedish, Cossack and Turkish balls in its public buildings. 

Lwow — as the Poles call it — is made up of an inner 
town and four beautiful suburbs on the surrounding hills. 
In its palmy days this inner town was strongly fortified, 
but about a hundred years ago, the fortifications were 
turned into pleasure grounds. This capital city of Galicia, 
with its quarter of a million population, is a very busy 
manufacturing town. Its factories make all sorts of things 
from matches and chocolate to leather, bricks and beer. 
It has a fine library of books and manuscripts relating 
chiefly to the history and literature of Poland. Lemberg 
is only slightly Germanized. It is neither wholly German 
nor wholly Polish, but a good deal of both. It will be 
remembered that the Russians took the city in their 
first invasion practically without a struggle. They lost 
it again a little later, but took it again in November. 

After leaving the Carpathians, the Dniester enters 
Russia and flows mainly through the great plain country, 
the country of the steppes, in a direction generally south- 
easterly, until it empties into the Black Sea. Several of 
the tributaries have cut their way through bluffs, and the 
towns on their banks thus presented to the fighters of 
past ages some splendid opportunities for earthworks, 
forts and ramparts. This is notably the case with Chocim, 
or Chotin, Kamenietz-Podolsk, Kishinev and Akkerman. 

The large moat towns on the Dniester and its branches 
have all already appeared in the news despatches of this 
war on its eastern front. If the Austrians or the Turks 
succeed in invading Russia, the others will grow familiar. 

Sambor, already mentioned, is about forty miles to 
the south of west of Lemberg. The next historic place of 
any military value is Halicz, a small town, but a busy 
manufacturing center. Chocim and Kamenietz-Podolsk 
are another hundred miles to the west of south. They 
are on the steppes, and their history is crowded with 
battle, blood, slaughter and heroism during: nearly two 
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millenniums of that struggle between east and west, in 
which the moat rivers have been the racial axis. This is 
the cradle of that strange folk, the Cossacks. So blood- 


soaked is it that its Kurhani, or ancient burial mounds, 


still serve as guide posts to the peasants. 

Chocim, now a town of the Russian “government” of 
Bessarabia, is not far from the Austro-Hungarian bound- 
ary. It sits high on the Dniester’s bank, still pluming 
itself because of the tremendous victory over the Turks 
won before it, far back in 1673, by the celebrated Polish 
king, then the Hetman, John Sobieski. This is one of the 
battles of the world’s song and story. 


A good ten miles to the north and slightly to the east — 


is Kamenietz, called Podolsk, — of Podolia. This fas- 


cinating, sleepy old town is bisected by the Smotrycz, a — 
small branch of the Dniester. It is the capital of the — 


‘‘sovernment” of Podolia. All this was Poland of its 
great days, of the days of Batory and Sobieski. 


— oer 


In those times Kamenietz was one of the strongest for- 
tresses of the Polish Commonwealth against the Turks. — 


During one Moslem invasion the Hetman Sobieski was 


sent to guard the southern frontier. In his “miraculous — 


campaign” he completely defeated the Turkish hosts. 
-But a new Moslem flood was coming, and Sobieski could 


get no reinforcements. So, in order to save Kamenietz, 


he sent Pan Michael Wolodyjowski, whom Sienkiewicz 
calls ‘‘the little knight with the wheaten moustaches,”’ to 
its defense. ‘‘Pan Michael” was known as “‘the first 
soldier of the Commonwealth.”’ When he and his men 
entered Kamenietz, he took with him his herds and 


camels, showing how far to the southward was the — 


stronghold which, despite prodigies of valor, fell to the 
Turks. The next year Sobieski crushed the Moslems 
at Chocim. 

Forty or fifty thousand people live in Kamenietz. The 
town is rather badly built, one part on the heights above 


the river, and the other on the lower level at its banks. — 


i 


— 
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The nearest railway station is ‘twenty-seven miles away 
and in another country, Austria. 

The Turks held Kamenietz for a part of the seven- 
teenth century. They turned the Christian churches into 
mosques, by “‘purging”’ them and setting up crescents on 
the towers or spires. When the Poles retook the city, they 
“*cleansed”’ the buildings but did not remove the crescents. 
They simply set crosses above them. Now the traveller 
sees golden cross above golden crescent on the same build- 
ing — an impressive illustration of how history mutates. 

Kamenietz is always full of soldiers of the motley army 
of the Czar. Soldiers swarm in its streets and lounge in 
its parks at all times. The old castle which Sienkiewicz 
tells us Pan Michael partly blew up to save it from falling 
into the hands of the Turks, still stands, now doing duty 
as a Russian barracks. 

In the early days of the present war the Austrian army 
of invasion captured Kamenietz and held it long enough 
to exact a war levy, just as the Germans have been doing 
in Belgium. Several Austrian towns in Galicia have 
since been paying back the ‘‘ransom”’ of Kamenietz. 

A hundred and fifty miles or so further down the Dnies- 
ter Valley, on the east bank of the Byk, a little tributary, 
is an uneven, dingy, sprawly sort of town, the capital of 
the Russian province or “government” of Bessarabia. 
This is the famous Kishinev, of unsavory pogrom memory. 

Like so many of the Dniester towns it is of two parts — 
the old or low town on the river banks and the new or 
upper town on the high crags 500 feet or more above. In 
1812, when the Russians took it from Moldavia, Kishinev 
was a mud village where some 5,000 people lived. To-day 
there are thirty times as many. Nearly fifty per cent 
of these are Jews — almost as large a proportion as in 
1903, when the terrible three days massacre of these 
pathetic outcasts horrified the entire world. 

Kishinev deserves to be remembered for better things. 
It is justly celebrated for its fruit gardens. From these, 
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which stretch out over the extensive suburbs, a fine sort 
of plum is dried and sent abroad in large quantities. 
There are many tallow-melting factories, candle and soap 
works, distilleries and tobacco establishments in the 
modern city, and in their midst a fine statue of the Russian 
poet Pushkin. Kishinev has been a war center from time 
immemorial. 

Still further down the river are the old fortress towns 
of Bendery and Akkerman, the latter right at the Dnies- 
ter’s mouth, and both hoary with memories of battle, 
siege and slaughter. Akkerman was the Tyr of the Greeks 
and the Moncastro of the Genoese. 

Thirty miles — or slightly more — to the northeast of 
where the Dniester pours its waters into the Black Sea is 
the imposing city of Odessa. From the most ancient of 
times the site of Odessa was inhabited by a Greek colony. 
Then the Tartars drove out the Greeks and settled it 
thick with their huts and encampments. Toward the 
end of the eighteenth century a Russian fortress was built 
there, and from that grew the present metropolis of the 
Black Sea, with its queenly dignity, its vast trade, and 
its half a million population. But Odessa is a little off the 
moat line, and so does not properly belong to our story. 

The past century has seen the Slav stretch himself 
slowly, glacially, but steadily, over the moat line, ever 
moving westward. The present war has given him an 
opportunity to hasten that stretching all along from the 
Baltic Sea to the Black. And the Slav never goes back. 
Can Austria and Turkey — even Germany — stop him? 
How much farther west will he go? 


PROPERTY AND LAW 
I 


HERE has been, as everyone knows, a long strike 

in the mines of Colorado, with violence on both 

sides and bitter recriminations. On April 27th of last 

year there was a meeting of some two thousand persons 

in Carnegie Hall of this city, before whom Morris Hillquit 
made this savage statement: 


The investment of the Rockefellers in the coal fields of Colo- 

rado is largely for the hiring of criminals and thugs to shoot 
the strikers, and the pious son of America’s money king knows 
and sanctions the object. When it was alleged of ex-Lieut. 
Becker [the convicted police officer of New York] that he had 
hired four gunmen to kill one gambler, he was indicted on the 
charge of murder in the first degree. Why not indict the man 
who has admittedly hired whole bands of gunmen to kill scores 
of workers? 
In sympathy with this idea that in hiring men to protect 
his property a mine owner is in the same class with a 
sordid murderer, it will be recalled that a number of men 
and women paraded before the office of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., wearing bands of crépe. On April 28th 
Mr. Rockefeller issued an official reply, of which the gist 
was contained in the following paragraph: 

Are the labor unions, representing a small minority of the 
workers of the country, to be sustained in their disregard of 
the inalienable right of every American citizen to work without 
interference, whether he be a union or a non-union man? Surely 
the vast majority of American citizens will, without fear or 
favor, stand for evenhanded justice under the Constitution, 
and equal rights for every citizen. 

To this appeal the United Mine Workers responded the 
next day: 


Of course the right to work is inherent. If, however, the 
miners exercise their rights as guaranteed by the Constitution 
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and the laws of our country to have a collective voice in es- 
tablishing the conditions under which they shall work or shall 
not work, it ought not and cannot be denied by Mr. Rockefeller. 


In the same issue in which this response was published, 
the New York Sun printed a brief and pungent editorial, 
to this effect: 


Whatever the demagogues prate, an elementary and indispens- 
able and indefeasible right is at stakein Colorado. In defending 
that right to labor, in refusing to yield to timorous counsels 
from Washington, Mr. Rockefeller has shown civic courage 
and a just sense of the equal claim of all to liberty and protection. 


Now in regard to the truth of the charges of violence and 
other misconduct urged alternately by the strikers and 
the owners and by their sympathizers, one may be unable 
to decide on the evidence; nor is that the question here 
considered. The remarkable point is that not a single 
word was uttered on either side for property itself, as 
at least a substantial element of civilization. Such a 
silence was no doubt natural on the part of the strikers; 
but what of the owners? One suspects that Mr. Rocke- 
feller, away from the Sunday school, and in his private 
office, thinks a good deal about the privileges of property, 
and one knows that the Sun is interested in those privi- 
leges. Yet for these neither Mr. Rockefeller nor the 
Sun would appear to have the slightest concern; they 
are only voluble in behalf of the independent laboring 
man and on the indefeasible rights of labor! Is this self- 
deception, or hypocrisy, or merely the policy of men 
who understand the feelings of a democratic populace, 
and desire to present their case in the most plausible 
light? A hundred years ago, in England or America at 
least, their present attitude would have been impossible; 
they would have appealed boldly to the public, their 
public, on the basis of sheer property rights. Twenty 
years ago such a position as they now assume could 
scarcely have been anything but ignoble hypocrisy. 
To-day their motives cannot be classified in any such 
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simple fashion. It is not improbable that, along with 
the transparent motive of policy, they are a little troubled 
to know whether their instinctive feelings as property 
owners are not in some way unethical. At least we can 
say with entire confidence that such, under such circum- 
stances, would be the complex state of mind of a con- 
siderable, certainly also a growing, body of men. 

Now what is the meaning of all this? what is the origin 
of this state of mind which is so manifestly illogical and 
self-contradictory? 


We shall perhaps discover the first plain enunciation 
of such a growing view of property in the writings of that 
master of truth and sophistry, Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
especially in the Discours sur DPorigine de Tinégalite and 
the Contrat social. According to the theory there de- 
veloped, the most blessed stage of human existence was 
that exemplified by our North American Indians, who, 
as Rousseau pictured them from certain travellers’ fairy 
tales, had risen to the beginning of social life, but possessed 
no property beyond the most rudimentary sort — none 
at all in our sense of the word. Happy indeed was such 
a state, if innocence is happiness: for, as the all-knowing 
Locke had naively observed, there can be no wrong-doing 
where there is no property. “It was,’’ adds Rousseau sen- 
tentiously, ‘‘the discovery of iron and grain that civilized 
men, and ruined the human race.” That is to say — two 
consequences followed the creation of property: civiliza- 
tion and injustice. There is, Rousseau admits, a natural 
inequality of faculties among men, but this is of little 
moment until fixed and reinforced by extrinsic advantages. 
An unnatural inequality, or injustice, arises as soon as those 
who are the stronger by nature acquire increase of strength 
by the aid of superior possessions. And this injustice is 
fixed by a clever ruse. The few whose natural strength 
has been enhanced by property, seeing that they should 
-still be at the mercy of the united mass of the poor and 
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weak, delude the mass into binding themselves by passing 
laws in defence of property. Law is thus the support at 
once of civilization and of injustice. 

The syllogism is rigid, and the inevitable conclusion 
would be: abolish law, and let mankind return to the 
happier condition of barbarism. But such a conclusion 
forces us to reconsider our premises, and we immediately 
see that the argument rests on two assumptions, one true 
and the other false. It is a fact that property has been the 
basis of civilization, and that with property there has 
come a change from natural inequality to what is called 
unnatural injustice. But it is not a fact that barbar- 
ism is in general a state of innocence and happiness. 
Rousseau himself really knew this, and he felt also, when 
his words began to be taken seriously by men of affairs, 
that he should be merely stultifying himself if he called 
on them to abolish what he recognized as the basis of 
civilized society: under no glamor of a remote paradise 
would men go to work deliberately to destroy civilization, 
whatever might be the evils it embraced. 

Hence Rousseau proceeds to develop a theory of the 
State which shall retain the civilization created by prop- 
erty, while avoiding the injustice supposed to be inherent 
init. To this end he would make.tabula rasa of the exist- 
ing forms of authority in government, and in their place 
introduce, as sole sovereign, a power which he describes 
as the volonté générale. By this he does not precisely mean 
socialism: for still regarding property, that is, private 
ownership, as the basis of civilization, he cannot admit 
collective ownership. His notion is that a government by 
means of the “general will,” while acknowledging the need 
of private ownership, would do away with injustice, be- 
cause, in such a state, ‘‘the sovereign, being formed only of 
the individuals which compose it, neither has nor can have 
any interest contrary to theirs.”” This may be a true prop- 
osition metaphysically, if, in the manner of the medieval 
realists, we regard the general idea of humanity as an 
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active entity, and individual men as mere accidents. 
But what does the “general will,” when stripped of its 
metaphysical disguises, mean for Rousseau? Nothing 
but the unrestricted desire of the majority at any given 
moment. Now we, who are the inheritors of the French 
Revolution and the humble audience of socialistic oratory, 
have seen the operation of a government, or at least have 
heard the demands of much applauded demagogues, 
close enough to the spirit of Rousseau’s philosophy, to 
know what the immediate and unrestricted will of the 
majority means in practice. Whether it means justice 
to you or not, may depend on your particular sympathies 
and interests; it manifestly does not mean a careful re- 
gard for the rights of property. 

Rousseau’s scheme, in fact, involves a self-contradiction: 
by a juggling of words it supposes that the innocence 
of man in a state of nature (even if we granted the reality 
of such a state) can somehow be made to continue in a 
society which has built itself up on what he regards as the 
cause of injustice. In simple truth, property may rightly 
be called the cause of civilization, but, strictly speaking, 
it is only the occasion of injustice: injustice is inherent 
in the imperfection of man, and the development of the 
means of living merely brings into greater prominence 
what is, so far, an unavoidable feature of existence, not 
for man only but for the whole range of creation, in this 
puzzling world of ours. We cannot look attentively at 
the procedure of evolution without seeing that it moves 
upward by taking advantage of inequalities in power 
and fitness, with slight regard for the feelings of the in- 
ferior species and individual creatures. Nature herself 
works by means of what we are bound to call, though by 
a misapplication of human ideals, a law of injustice. And 
we cannot read history honestly without admitting that 
the progress of mankind depends on the continuance of 
this procedure in the advantages of power and fitness as 
these are inherent in property. Rousseau, by inflaming 
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the passions of men against the wrongs of society which by 
his own hypothesis are inevitable, was, and still is, the 
father of frightful confusions and catastrophes; but he 
performed a real service to philosophy by stating so sharply 
the bare truth that property is the basis of civilization. 


Il 


The socialistic theories of communal ownership give 
the argument, I admit, a new turn. Socialism rests on 
two assumptions. First, that community of ownership 
will, for practical purposes, eliminate the greed and injus- 
tice of civilized life. ‘This I deny, believing it to be demon- 
strably false in view of the present nature of most men, 
and, I might add, in view of the notorious quarrelsome- 
ness of the socialists among themselves. Secondly, that 
under community of control the material productivity 
of society will not be seriously diminished. This question 
I leave to the economists, though here too it would ap- 
pear to follow demonstrably from the nature of man that 
the capacity to manage and the readiness to be managed 
are necessary to efficient production. So far as experience 
or any intelligent outlook goes, there is no sufficient motive 
for the creation of property but personal ownership, at least 
in a share of joint property. The burden of proof is en- 
tirely on those who assert the sufficiency of communal 
property; their theory has never been proved, but in in- 
numerable experiments has always failed. The real 
strength of socialism, and the force that some think is 
driving us along the edge of revolution, is in no sense a 
reasoned conviction that public ownership is better than 
private ownership, but rather a profound emotional pro- 
test against the inequalities of ownership. The serious 
question is not in regard to the importance of property, 
but in regard to the justice of its present distribution. 
Despite all the chatter about the economic interpreta- 
tion of history, we are to-day driven along by a sentiment, 
and by no consideration of economics. 
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Not even a Rousseau could cover up the fact of the 
initial inequality of men by the decree of that great Ruler 
or Law, call it what you will, which makes one vessel 
for dishonor and another for honor. That is the so-called 
injustice of Nature. And it is equally a fact that prop- 
erty means the magnifying of that natural injustice into 
that which you may deplore as unnatural injustice, but 
which is a fatal necessity, nevertheless. This is the truth, 
hideous if you choose to make it so to yourself, not with- 
out its benevolent aspect to those, whether the favorites 
of fortune or not, who are themselves true — ineluctable 
at least. Unless we are willing to pronounce civilization 
a grand mistake, as, indeed, religious enthusiasts have 
ever been prone to do (and humanitarianism is more a 
perverted religion than a false economics), unless our ma- 
terial progress is all a grand mistake, we must admit, 
sadly or cheerfully, that any attempt by government 
or institution to ignore that inequality, may stop the 
wheels of progress or throw the world back into temporary 
barbarism, but will surely not be the cause of wider and 
greater happiness. It is not heartlessness, therefore, to 
reject the sentiment of the humanitarian, and to avow 
that the security of property is the first and all-essential 
duty of a civilized community. And we may assert this 
truth more bluntly, or, if you please, more paradoxically. 
Although, probably, the rude government of barbarous 
chiefs, when the person was scantily covered or surrounded 
by property, may have dealt principally with wrongs 
to person, yet the main care of advancing civilization 
has been for property. One reason of course for this is 
that the right to life is so obvious, and in the nature of 
things has been so long and universally recognized. But, 
after all, life is a very primitive thing. Nearly all that 
makes it more significant to us than to the beast is asso- 
ciated with our possessions — with property, all the way 
from the food we share with the beasts, to the most re- 
fined products of the human imagination. To the civilized 
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man the rights of property are more important than the 
right to life. 


I 


In our private dealings with men, we may, if we choose, 
ignore these claims of civilization with no harm resulting 
to society; but it is different when we undertake to lay 
down general rules of practice. In allowing our emotions 
and our sense of abstract right to oversway us in our 
attitude towards politics and government, we forget that it 
is not ours to determine the fundamental relation of things 
in accordance with a personal ideal of justice, but to make 
rules of action in accordance with the decree, immutable 
so far as we can see, of a superior power. We are, essen- 
tially, not legislators but judges. 

And what then, you ask, of human laws? In sober 
sooth it is not we who create laws; we are rather finders 
and interpreters of natural laws, and our decrees are 
merely the application of our knowledge, or ignorance, 
of the law to particular conditions. When our decrees 
are counter to natural law, they become at best dead let- 
ters, and at worst, agents of trouble and destruction. The 
office of the legislator in general is not unlike that of the 
jurisconsults of the Roman Empire, upon whom was be- 

‘stowed the right of giving binding responses to a judge 
when he was not clear in a question of equity or interpreta- 
tion, and who thus helped to mould the law into the form in 
which it was finally codified and handed down to the mod- 
ern world. And in a more special sense, the spirit that 
guided the trend of their opinions is worthy of scrutiny to- 
day, as its influence is still far stronger than is commonly 
understood. ‘The expansion of Roman affairs had already 
begun to force the courts to substitute in general practice 
the jus gentium, or principles of law which seemed to be 
in effect among all peoples, for the old jus civile, or cus- 
tom which prevailed among Roman citizens when these 
were a small and comparatively homogeneous body. 
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The responses of the jurisconsults inevitably followed 
and emphasized this tendency, and, under the influence 
of late Greek philosophy, went even further in generaliza- 
tion. On the conception of a jus gentium these Stoic 
legalists superimposed the conception of a jus naturale, 
or law implanted by Nature in the heart of man, to which 
custom and statute should, so far as possible, be made to 
conform. It is not too much to say that this is one of 
the profoundest conceptions of the human mind; but 
it was as dangerous as it was profound. It brought into 
legislation the idea controlled by the word nature, which 
is, perhaps, the most treacherous that ever slipped from 
the tongue of man. The ambiguity came from the philos- 
ophers themselves, especially from the Stoics, who used 
the word at one time to signify the forces and material 
of the world as they actually are, and at another time to 
signify the world as it ought to be, or, more exactly, as it 
would be if governed in accordance with a humanly con- 
ceived law of right. There might be no great harm in this 
ambiguity, were it not for the resulting confusion in ideas 
and practice. When we repeat the Stoic command to 
Follow nature, we really mean, as the Stoic meant, to 
follow our ideal of nature. We do not mean that a man 
should imitate the conduct of a tiger, which is yet entirely 
natural, nor of men as we see them daily acting, but that 
he should imitate his ideal of what a man should be. The 
command is unmeaning enough, and has force only be- 
cause it seems to render the ideal concrete by confound- 
ing it with the actual. And there is its peril. We are 
prone to laziness and self-flattery, and so we are con- 
stantly justifying ourselves in imitating the baser actions 
of men, under cover of the command to follow human 
nature. Is not nature what all men are doing? It would, 
in fact, be easy to show that in the sphere of private 
morals this command has resulted in a curious mixture 
of good and evil, by clothing custom in the garb of the 
ideal. 
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But the peril for law, as law is what we propose for 
other men in the mass rather than for ourselves, is of the 
contrary sort — not that we should silence the voice of 
conscience by hearkening to the clamor of custom, but 
that we should falsely idealize the actual conditions of 
social life. Law is not a code of abstract virtues nor a 
guide to individual perfection, but a rule for regulating 
the relations of society for practical purposes. Just so 
soon as, in any large measure, it fails to recognize the prob- 
able acts of men, or pronounces in conformity with an 
ideal of human nature, it becomes inoperative or mis- 
chievous. If law supposed that all men were honest, 
what would be the consequence? Or, if law demanded 
that all men should be kind-hearted, what would be the 
consequence? ‘These are absurd extremes, but an error 
of really the same character has obtained a kind of phil- 
osophical excuse through the treachery of such a phrase 
as jus naturale. The experience and hardheadedness of 
the earlier jurisconsults saved the Roman law from 
falling a prey to an undue idealism, although it is a fact 
that in Byzantine times there was introduced a certain 
degree of humanitarianism corresponding with the decay 
of civilization. 

But for reasons which lie deeply imbedded in the sources 
of our modern life, we are in great and continual danger 
of a humanitarianism springing from a mistaken coricep- 
tion of the jus naturale. The whole impetus of Rousseau’s 
revolutionary philosophy is really derived from his re- 
assumption and eloquent expansion of that conception. 
We are bound, in any clear-sighted view of the larger 
exigencies of the relations of man with man, to fortify 
ourselves against such a perversion of the institutions 
of government as would adapt them to the ideal nature 
of man as he ought to be, instead of the nature of man 
as he actually is, and would relax the rigor of law in pity 
for the degree of injustice inherent in imperfect evolu- 
tion. If our laws, as we call them, being indeed but 
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attempts to copy a code we have not made and cannot 
repeal, are to work for progress rather than for retro- 
gression, they must recognize property as the basis of 
civilization, and must admit the consequent inequality 
of conditions among men. They will have relatively lit- 
tle regard for labor in itself or for the laborer in himself, 
but they will provide rigidly that labor shall receive the 
recompense it has bargained for, and that the laborer, as 
every other man, shall be secure in the possession of what 
he has received. We may try to teach him to produce 
more and to bargain better, but in face of all appeals of 
sentiment and all reasonings of abstract justice, society 
must learn again to-day that it cannot legislate contrary 
to the decrees of Fate. Law is concerned primarily with 
the rights of property. 


IV 

So directly is the maintenance of civilization and peace 
and all our welfare dependent on this truth — that it is 
safer, in the utterance of law, to err on the side of natural 
inequality than on the side of ideal justice. We can do 
something to control the power of cunning and rapacity, 
and to make the distribution of material advantages fall 
more in conformity with superiority of character and 
culture. We can go a little way, and very slowly, in the 
endeavor to equalize conditions by the regulation of prop- 
erty, but the elements of danger are always near at hand 
and insidious; and undoubtedly any legislation which 
deliberately releases labor from the obligations of contract, 
and permits it to make war on property with impunity, 
must be regarded as running counter to the first demands of 
society. It is an ugly fact, as the world has always seen, 
that, under cover of the natural inequality of property, 
evil and greedy men will act in a way that can only be char- 
acterized as legal robbery. It is strictly within the province 
of the State to prevent such action so far as it safely can. 
Yet even here, in view of the magnitude of the interests in- 
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volved, it is better that legal robbery should exist along 
with the maintenance of law, than that legal robbery 
should be suppressed at the expense of law. 

V 

No doubt there is a certain cruelty in such a principle, 
as there is an element of cruelty in life itself. But it does 
not, in any proper sense of the word, involve the so-called 
economic interpretation of history. On the contrary, 
it recognizes, far more completely than does any humani- 
tarian creed, that there is a large portion of human activity 
which lies quite outside of the domain of physical con- 
straint and legislation, and it is supremely jealous that 
government should not go beyond its true province. All 
our religious feelings, our aspiring hopes, our personal 
morality, our conscience, our intellectual pursuits, all 
these things, and all they mean, lie beyond the law — all 
our individual life, as distinguished from the material 
relations of man with man, reaches far beyond the law’s 
proper comprehension. 

Our most precious heritage of liberty depends on the 
safeguarding of that realm of the individual against the 
encroachments of a legal equalitarianism. For there is 
nothing surer than that liberty of the spirit, if I may use 
that dubious word, is bound up with the inequality of 
men in their natural relations; and every movement in 
history to deny the inequalities of nature has been at- 
tended, and by a fatal necessity always will be attended, 
with an effort to crush the liberty of distinction in the 
ideal sphere. 

As the rights of property do not involve the economic 
interpretation of history, so neither do they result in ma- 
terialism. The very contrary. For in this matter, as 
in all other questions of human conduct and natural forces, 
you may to a certain degree control a fact, but if you deny 
a fact it will control you. This is the plain paradox of 
life, and its application is everywhere. Just so sure as 
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you see a feministic movement undertaking to deny the 
peculiar characteristics and limitations of the female 
sex, you will see this sex element overriding all bounds — 
you will, to take an obvious illustration, see women dress- 
ing in a manner to exaggerate their relative physical 
disability and their appeal to the other sex. I do not 
say that the feministic denial of facts is the only cause 
that may bring about this exaggeration; but it is indis- 
putably one such cause. So, in a more general way, the 
denial of the body, or the romantic idealization of love, 
will end by producing a state of morbid eroticism, as 
history abundantly testifies. And, in another direction, 
the encouraging of a false sentimentality in the idea of 
marriage, and the slurring over of its importance as a 
social institution and the basis of the family, is one of 
the sure ways of degrading that natural relation into 
something we do not like to consider. Again, if you hear 
a man talking overmuch of brotherly love and that sort of 
thing —I do not mean the hypocrite, but the honest 
humanitarian whom you and I have met and had dealings 
with and could name — if you hear such a man talking 
overmuch of serving his fellows, you are pretty sure that 
here is a man who will be slippery or dishonorable in his 
personal transactions: the “‘reformer” is a type well 
known. 

And societies are much like individual men. As soon as 
a nation begins to deny officially the inherent combative- 
ness of human nature, it is in a fair way to be hurried intoa 
criminal war. We have seen a group of obstinate humani- 
tarians in Washington, by denying the facts of the Mexican 
situation, drag this country at Vera Cruz into the hypocrit- 
ical, but luckily, short-lived pretence of waging a “‘war for 
service.”” What is the cause of the evils, physical and 
moral, that have perplexed our Southern States since the 
era of Reconstruction? Certainly in large measure the 
humanitarian ideas of justice and equality which were in 
flagrant disregard of the facts of a particular stage of 
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civilization, and made a cover for every kind of rascality 
and stupidity. We are seeing something of the same sort 
beginning to happen in Turkey and Persia and China, 
and are like to see it in many other places. Again, of 
course, I do not say that humanitarian denial of the facts 
is the only cause of war and national dissolution — would 
to heaven it were! — but it is just as certainly one such 
cause, or contributing cause, as it is certain that we shall 
hurt our fingers if we grasp a burning coal under the notion 
that it is not hot. 

And the same paradox holds true of property. You 
may to a certain extent control it and make it subservient 
to the ideal nature of man; but the moment you deny 
its rights, or undertake to legislate in defiance of them, 
you may for a time unsettle the very foundations of 
society, you will certainly in the end render property 
your despot instead of your servant, and so produce a 
materialized and debased civilization. Let me illustrate 
what I mean by a single example of the practical working 
of humanitarianism. I quote from a striking article on 
The Law’s Delays, by Prof. Tyrrell Williams, of the Wash- 
ington University Law School: 


The apotheosis of debtors in America began about a hundred 
years ago, and has continued to the present time. In its origin 
the movement was humanitarian and praiseworthy. Imprison- 
ment for debt was a reality in those days. But has not the 
movement gone too far, and become ridiculous? ‘The tradi- 
tional debtor is a hard-working farmer or mechanic struggling 
to keep the wolf from the door. Is that a true picture of the 
twentieth-century debtor, who glories in delay of justice? 
Most certainly not. The typical debtor of the twentieth cen- 
tury is a corporation organized along the lines that were so 
popular in New Jersey before Woodrow Wilson was elected 
Governor. The transportation and other public-service cor= 
porations are the champion debtors of America. ‘They have 
been very clever. They have capitalized the ordinary Ameri- 
can’s sentimental affection for debtors. These corporate debt- 
ors are the chief beneficiaries of delay of justice in America, 
and they know it. That is why directly and indirectly they 
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oppose all serious efforts to reform judicial procedure, and 
why they employ attorneys who are experts at “filling the 
record full of error.” 


This is but a single instance of a false sentiment opening 
the door to the prowling thieves of the highway. More 
generally, it is in accordance with the law of human nature 
that the sure way to foster the spirit of materialism is to 
unsettle the material basis of social life. Manifestly, 
the mind will be free to enlarge itself in immaterial in- 
terests only when that material basis is secure, and with- 
out a certain degree of such security a man must be anxious 
over material things and preponderantly concerned with 
them. And, manifestly, if this security is dependent on 
the rights of property, and these rights are denied or 
belittled in the name of some impossible ideal, it follows 
that the demands of intellectual leisure will be regarded 
as abnormal and anti-social, and that he who turns to 
the still and quiet life will be despised as a drone, if not 
hated as an enemy of the serious part of the community. 
There is something at once comical and vicious in the 
spectacle of those men of property who take advantage 
of their leisure to dream out vast benevolent schemes 
which would render their own self-satisfied career im- 
possible. 

No doubt the ideal society would be that in which 
every man should be filled with noble aspirations, and 
should have the opportunity to pursue them. But I am 
not here concerned with such Utopian visions, nor, as I 
have said, am I arguing with those who are honestly 
persuaded that a socialistic régime is, in our day, or any 
day, economically or psychologically feasible. My desire is 
rather to confirm in the dictates of their own reason those 
who believe that the private ownership of property, in- 
cluding its production and distribution, is, with very 
limited reservations, essential to the material stability 
and progress of society. We who have this conviction 
' need very much to-day to strengthen ourselves against 
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the insidious charms of a misapplied idealism; we need 
to remind ourselves that laws which would render capital 
insecure and, by a heavy income tax or other discrimina- 
tion in favor of labor, would deprive property of its power 
of easy self-perpetuation, though they speak loudly in 
the name of humanity, will in the end be subversive of - 
those conditions under vhich alone any true value of 
human life can be realized. 

This, I take it, is the reason that the Church and the 
University have almost invariably stood as strongly 
reactionary against any innovations which threaten the 
intrenched rights of property. It is not at bottom the 
greed of possession that moves them — though this motive 
also has entered into the attitude of their governors, as 
into all the theories and practices of men — nor are we 
justified in casting into their teeth the reproach that they 
who profess to stand for spiritual things are in their cor- 
porate capacity the most tenacious upholders of worldly 
privilege. They are guided by an instinctive feeling that 
in this mixed and mortal state of our existence, the safety 
and usefulness of the institutions they control are finally 
bound up with the inviolability of property which has 
been devoted to unworldly pursuits, and removed from 
the control of popular passions ‘and hasty legislation. 
They are the jealous guardians of that respite from ma- 
terial labor which they hold in fee for those who are by 
character destined more specifically to be the creators 
and transmitters of the world’s intellectual and spiritual 
heritage. Nor does the need of privilege end with insti- 
tutions. One shudders to think of the bleak pall of anxiety 
and the rage of internecine materialism that would descend 
upon society were the laws so altered as to transfer the 
predominant rights from property acquired, to the labor 
by which it is produced. For if property is secure, it 
may be the means to an end, whereas if it is insecure it 
will be the end itself. 


THE CONSERVATION OF COMPETITION 


ORE than ever before in our history is the very 
structure of industry in question. It is a real 
“question” too, not like the problem of the ordinary 
“problem play,” where the answer can always be read 
between the lines, and not infrequently in them. The 
American people are genuinely in doubt whether they 
want laissez-faire, enforced competition, regulated com- 
petition, regulated private monopoly, or public ownership. 
As a matter of fact, any one of these systems may be the 
best for a given industry, and probably no one of them 
should be imposed upon all industries alike. But un- 
regulated competition and private monopoly find few 
champions today, and these usually confine their opinions 
to a select circle of friends which is sure to contain no 
spies; scarcely daring to venture even into THE Unpop- 
ULAR Review under the friendly shadow of temporary 
anonymity. Most Americans seem to incline either to the 
present Democratic policy of enforcing the Sherman Law 
to make private monopoly impossible, or to the present 
Progressive policy of regulating all big business, whether 
competitive or monopolistic. To those who hold one or 
the other of these opinions, comes the objection of the 
Socialist: “But why competition? Is competition really 
the life of trade, or is it not rather the source of waste and 
risk and inequality of wealth? Could not these be largely 
eliminated by public ownership of all the more important 
industries?”” And these are not easy questions to answer. 
Two things are certain — that there would be less wealth, 
and that equality of income would go but a little way 
toward equality of wealth: There is no conceivable way 

of perpetuating the latter a single year — or day. 
We shall have another eae regards the income, after 
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we see what gives the Socialist objection its force. Com- 
petition is an economic system whereby an individual or 
group of individuals brings goods or services to the market 
and profits directly in proportion to success in pleasing 
the market with as little cost as possible. As a result, in- 
come is not adjusted to the needs of the producer, but 
depends upon the whims of the consumer. The skill of the 
pugilist, the voice of the opera singer, the acumen of the 
corporation lawyer or the financier, or the property of 
the city landowner, may command an enormous income, 
while the research scientist, the profound author, the 
country minister, or anybody, no matter how worthy and 
useful, who lacks an adequate ‘‘market” must remain 
poor. Under strict competition the inefficient laborer who 
can meet nobody’s demand would starve, unless some 
charitable organization outside the arena of economic 
conflict should take pity upon him. It is sometimes said 
that the worker should have the whole product of his 
labor. For my part, I should object to this because it 
wouJd mean in many cases a worse distribution of wealth 
than the present. Imagine Edison owning all of the 
billions with which his brain has enriched the world! 
Imagine the Dukes of Watt enjoying a perpetual patent 
on the steam engine! Or, if inheritance is forbidden, let 
‘ us choose a better example. Suppose a general by his 
consummate strategy turned defeat into victory, and so 
won a great war. What would the grateful nation think 
of him if he should demand that a large percentage of the 
war indemnity go to his personal pocket, together with a 
life rent from the conquered territory? We have cause to 
be thankful that the early Marxian formula that the 
producer is entitled to the whole of his product can never 
come true; and that competition approximates it so closely, 
can legitimately be urged against the system. After all, 
the r »st inefficient worker is still a man, and from some 
source ue should receive more than the value of his labor 
when that is unequal to a decent subsistence. The great- 
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est genius is also but a man, and we do not wish his fortune 
to dominate the commonwealth, even if he earned every 
penny of it. A real Socialist government would aim at 
least to remedy these extreme inequalities, and would 
not pay the tango-teacher more than the scientist, or al- 
low even the incompetent to starve. 

The other great objection to free competition is the 
uncertainty that it always must involve. The medieval 
serf was opprest, but he was not evicted. The medieval 
apprentice was underpaid, but he was seldom “fired.” 
The introduction of a new machine may at any time throw 
thousands of men out of employment, and render their 
life-acquired skill worthless. But it is not the worker 
alone who suffers from this uncertainty. The enterpriser 
feels that he must insist upon a large margin of profit 
because a slight business depression may wipe it out. 
Those firms which pay high wages and divide profits with 
their employees usually can do so because they are in the 
possession of incomes which are not only large, but rela- 
tively constant, through depending upon some exceptional 
advantage, such as a virtual monopoly of certain grades 
and types of technical skill. Profits must always be large 
enough to cover risks, or people will not enter or continue 
in business. Without security, it is hard to afford gen- 
erosity or even justice. 

Could we end the argument here, the case for public 
ownership would be unanswerable. A Socialist State 
would probably replace the wage and profit system by 
shares from the national dividend of all industry. The 
State might even declare these incomes exactly equal if it 
chose, and thus if they could be handled with equal wis- 
dom, wipe out at one stroke all the evils which come from 
a stratified society. If exact equality of income, of dis- 
cretion in using and saving, or any other readjustment 
short of that, can be had without too greatly diminishing 
the productive power of society, and if the only road to 
this is public ownership, anyone who opposed it might 
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be justly suspected of putting his own selfishness before 
the general welfare. But progressive production is im- 
portant, as well as just distribution. If it is true of State 
ownership, as its opponents contend, that it decreases 
industrial efficiency, its adoption would be of no benefit 
to those classes for whose advantage it is usually ad- 
vocated. 


What has income to do with wealth in the case of the 
average man? It is a matter of wages. We have no 
adequate income statistics, but the latest census on 
Manufactures (1909) furnishes some basis for conjec- 
ture. Dividing the “‘value added by manufacture” — 
which, it is stated, ‘‘best represents the net wealth created 
by manufacturing operations” by the number of “persons 
engaged in manufactures,” including laborers, salaried 
employees and all stockholders, we have a quotient of 
eleven hundred and twelve dollars. This figure does not 
allow for depreciation, taxes, interest, overhead charges 
and incidentals, which taken together would probably 
absorb a large part of the wealth created by manufacturing 
industry. It is true that in many families there is more 
than one breadwinner engaged in manufactures, but it is 
also true that many persons draw only a small part of 
their income from industrial bonds or stocks, and yet 
are counted by the census as “‘persons engaged in man- 
ufactures.”” So far as the census figures can be trusted, 
the wealth produced by mining and by agriculture seems 
to be less in proportion to the number of persons directly 
dependent upon them than is the case with manufactures. 
It seems, then, that if all incomes were equalized, the 
worst kinds of poverty would indeed be abolished, but the 
status of the whole community would be that of the 
“lower middle class” in the small town or the country, or 
of the “‘respectable poor” in the city. If this is to be 
raised, production must be continued at a progressively 
increasing rate of efficiency. Our problem then becomes: 
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Can this be done without the incessant stimulus afforded 
by competition? 

Now, while competition is very weak on the side of 
distribution, it has proved itself fairly effective in encour- 
aging new inventions and improved processes in produc- 
tion. This is evidently because the enterpriser receives 
the directest of rewards for his industrial progressiveness, 
in increased profits. It is immediately to his interest to 
use the best machinery, the most economical methods, and 
to anticipate the demands of the consumer. If he fails 
to do this he yields the market to some one who can; if he 
does do this, his business grows, and his competitors, 
marking his success, try to adopt his methods. Under 
a regulative system which aimed to standardize goods and 
methods by law, production was retarded, and it was at 
a period when relatively unrestricted competition was 
widely urged and tried, that the Industrial Revolution 
appeared. In quantitative production and mechanical 
invention the United States is second to no country, and, 
speaking generally, laissez-faire has been even more the 
rule here than in England. It may be objected that 
modern regulation has not perceptibly halted industrial 
expansion, and that Germany, which regulates both 
competitive and monopolistic business very minutely, 
also enforces non-competitive agreements, which we try 
to destroy; and yet, before she dropped the hammer for 
the sword, was rapidly advancing to the front in the world 
race for industrial leadership. But it must not be for- 
gotten that modern regulation aims rather to lift the plane 
of the competitive struggle than to eliminate the struggle. 
We pass factory acts to protect the health of the worker, 
but we do not prescribe the type of machine which the 
factory must use, or even, in the majority of cases, the 
quality of the product. Indeed ‘‘welfare legislation,” by 
artificially raising the price of labor, tends to increase the 
use of mechanical power, and thus intensifies the com- 
petition of methods and machinery. 
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But with a monopoly the case is different. It is no 
longer compelled to get the ablest foreman, it can give 
the place to a son of a director or a favorite nephew of the 
president. It is not compelled to have the best machinery; 
it has been known to buy patents in order to suppress 
them. It is not compelled to study the wishes of the 
market: for the consumer can have only what it is willing 
to supply. Inefficiency means lower profits, but not 
elimination. The public service corporation operating on 
a long-term franchise, frequently shows a contemptuous 
disregard of the welfare of its patrons that no competitive 
concern, however rich or powerful, would dare exhibit. 
When there is danger of the expiration of the franchise or 
the formation of a rival concern, it is almost amusing to 
see what sums will be spent in improving the service. 
One is reminded at such times of the line in the schoolboy 
poem: “ Just before Christmas I’m as good as I can be.” 
But the private “monopoly” which is not created by law 
or by virtue of absolute control of the raw material with 
which it deals, is usually only a large-scale concern of 
exceptional prestige. Such businesses may be as efficient 
as any: for if they are not subject to actual competition, 
they operate continually under the fear of potential com- 
petition. Should the Steel Trust’ raise prices unwisely or 
try to economize by putting a very inferior product on 
the market, independent firms would enter the field and 
capture much trade before the Trust could put them out 
of business. Government monopoly, on the other hand, 
need fear no competition. It can put the force of positive 
law behind its control of the market. Any check to its 
inefficiency must come from within, from the virtue and 
enlightenment of the electorate. 


There exists a peculiar difficulty in public business, 
which rarely appears in private: the confusion of legisla- 
tion with administration. The directors of a corporation 
have one aim in their business, to make dividends; and 
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their differences are about details of administrative policy. 
But a government has no aim so precise or specific. The 
aim of the political State is to “‘promote the general 
welfare,” and voters are by no means agreed as to what 
this welfare is and what policies will advance it. Parties 
are inevitable in political governments, and, whatever 
parties exist, there is always the temptation to use the 
purely administrative branches of the government as an 
aid to the legislative dominance of the party. Thus we 
have the “spoils system” and place-making for deserving 
party hacks. Even when office-holders are well selected, 
it is still politically impossible for a party to abolish use- 
less offices without offending the office-holders and their 
friends. It is so much safer to continue the men and 
methods of the past than to attempt any drastic reor- 
ganization, that the most radical reformers usually confine 
themselves to preventing new extravagances. 

Whether men are selected for office by official appoint- 
ment or by examination, the type of man secured is not 
apt to be distinguished for initiative. A government need 
not feel so keenly as the private concern the need of keep- 
ing abreast of progress. The best bureaucracies in the 
world only conserve efficiently. The Prussian civil service, 
for instance, is honest, hard-working, educated, economical 
and patriotic, but it tends forever towards routine, super- 
fluous red-tape and formality. In this country the con- 
dition is even worse: for we do not even understand con- 
servation and economy. When our congresses and legis- 
latures start to economize, what expenses do they first cut 
down? Do they begin at home with their extra clerks and 
fictitious “travelling expenses?” Do they stop erecting 
marble palaces in small towns, and dredging remote mud 
creeks? Do they try to find cheaper contractors? They 
may come to do all of these things, but the first step is to 
abolish appropriations for investigation and experiment, 
reduce the salaries of experts, and put an end to efficiency 
‘commissions. The expense that looks toward the future 
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is ever the hardest to understand, and only the test of 
actual competition can make many people understand it 
at all. 

Moreover, the incentive to invent and improve is less 
in public employment than in private. The manufacturer 
who invents a new machine or a better method receives his 
reward directly, the official who does the same thing must 
wait for tardy promotion or a slight increase of salary. 
Often, indeed, he waits in vain. This makes it hard for 
the average public employee to take as personal an interest 
in the quality of his work as the man who is working for 
himself. The burden of public mismanagement does not 
fall upon the men who run public industries, but upon the 
taxpayer. The responsible parties may be made to suffer 
at the next election; but the expense of government is so 
widely diffused that most men will suffer a tax rise of a 
few mills to the dollar, rather than enter politics and 
investigate conditions. How far it is safe to go before the 
sleepy citizenry awake, is shown by the experience of most 
American cities. The Tweed ring made away with more 
than twenty million dollars of plunder before its activity 
was ended, and similar sums have been stolen more 
cautiously since. 


The final cause of the inefficiency of public business is 
the security the State enjoys from the results of its own 
actions. It is impossible to show that a government 
monopoly is or is not as well managed as a private con- 
cern would be, because no private concern is allowed to 
compete with it. Probably no private concern could 
better the work of our post office. But if it were not so, 
how could the matter be tested? The government would 
continue to run the post office from the inertia of custom, 
even if the cost of the service were ten times what it 
should be. Behind the credit of a government lies the 
resources of the nation. A nation can borrow money at a 
stage of debt and financial mismanagement that would 
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make it impossible for a private business to get a cent. 
This extent of credit is a very doubtful blessing. It is 
possible for a government to transfer the bulk of its ex- 
penses even to the third and fourth generation. Spain 
suffers yet for the unwise policies of Charles the Fifth, 
and the extravagance of Louis the Fourteenth led to 
bankruptcy and revolution three quarters of a century 
after his death. Democracy does not end this danger: for 
no way has yet been contrived by which the unborn may 
be represented in the councils of the nation. A private 
concern could not follow this policy if it would. The 
securest corporation in the world has not the resources and 
possibilities for future development, of a second rate 
nation, and so it has not the basis for such extravagance. 
A corporation which filled its important positions with 
place-seekers, which kept its books badly audited, which 
used in production the methods of a past generation, 
which tangled every transaction with elaborate for- 
malities, would simply fail. A State which ran industry 
in the same way, would go on taxing and floating 
loans for centuries. What we want is a combination of 
the virtues of public and private undertakings: the maxi- 
mum security for persons, the maximum insecurity for 
methods. 


There is one great exception to the generalization that 
public monopoly is apt to become dominated by “‘polit- 
ical” considerations, to be unprogressive in its methods, 
and to be too secure against retribution for inefficiency. 
This is the machinery for war. Of course many think that 
an army or navy, by its very existence, represents so 
much waste; but, granting the premises on which it exists, 
the modern military organization is marvellously effective. 
The object of the military force is to cause the greatest 
possible destruction with the least expense of men, money 
and time. The machines devised for this purpose rep- 
resent some of the highest triumphs of applied science. 
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As says the Devil in Bernard Shaw’s Man and Su- 
perman: 


In the arts of peace Man is a bungler. I have seen his cotton 
factories and the like, with machinery that a greedy dog could 
have invented if he had wanted money instead of food. I know 
his clumsy typewriters and bungling locomotives and tedious 
bicycles: they are toys compared to the Maxim gun, the sub- 
marine torpedo boat. 


It is a commonplace that a house which is hundreds of 
years old may still be habitable, while a battleship is out 
of date almost as soon as it can be built, and in two or 
three decades mere scrap iron. 

Why is the most absolute of government monopolies, 
the monopoly of armed force, more progressive in its 
methods than any competitive business that can be com- 
pared with it? Because war is the sharpest of all forms of 
competition. No nation dares let itself fall behind in the 
race of armaments. Even when at peace, the French and 
German armies compete with each other; for, as recent 
events have shown, war may arise at any moment. But 
let the competitive spur be relaxed, and a nation feel 
really secure, and how quickly the army will degenerate 
into a mere parade! Under Frederick William and Fred- 
erick the Great, tiny, despised-Prussia built up the best 
-army in the world. Confident of its unassailable military 
machine, Prussia continued its old methods and its old 
generals until Napoleon struck and scattered it. Then 
began the legend of French military superiority, which 
the French themselves were unwise enough to believe. 
Napoleon’s armies had been beaten in the end, but rather 
by numbers than superior weapons or strategy: so the real 
awakening for France did not come till 1870, when a re- 
organized Prussian army conquered the overconfident 
French. Since that great defeat France has remodeled not 
only the army, but education, government, and every 
other institution that affects wartime efficiency. Both 
nations have learned that fancied security means stagna- 
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tion and real insecurity. When England undertook to 
conquer the petty Boer republics, it was with an army 
that had not known serious war since the struggle with 
Russia in the Crimea. Certain of the world-predominance 
of Great Britain, the authorities retained obsolete uni- 
forms, tactics and weapons, in blissful unconsciousness 
that they were obsolete. When the British were taught 
their weakness, they recovered their strength; their 
present military machine has less prestige than that 
which entered upon the war in South Africa, but for that 
very reason more real power. There is little danger today 
that any of the greater European powers will let its 
military machine degenerate, because, as the Great War 
has shown, no nation can claim an unchallenged su- 
premacy over its rivals. The need for efficiency comes 
home to all, as never before in history. 

The imminent danger which alone keeps the army and 
navy efficient, is altogether lacking in the case of other 
government monopolies. Patrons dissatisfied with the 
French telephone service cannot transfer their custom to 
the German without leaving the country. A government 
railroad cannot invade another country without its per- 
mission. Even foreign-made goods can be kept out by 
hostile tariffs. To put the whole case against government 
monopolies in a word: they suffer no competition from 
within the country, and very little from without; thus 
tending towards the most dangerous of conditions, con- 
tentment. If continued for a long time, this means stagna- 
tion, unproductiveness and general poverty. The “‘isola- 
tion” of China for so many centuries is only another way 
of saying that the Chinese did not have to adapt them- 
selves to new and better types of plows, printing presses, 
weapons and institutions. In the few years since greedy 
foreigners from every quarter of the earth have been trying 
to exploit the riches of that country and the ignorance of 
its inhabitants, China has made more progress than in all 
- the non-competitive ages put together. If we are to have 
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a World State with a monopoly of all important industries, 
we should beware that it does not mean that the world 
shall become as China. 

The two-fold economic problem is, in the first place, to 
distribute wealth more evenly without losing efficiency in 
production; and, in the second place, to secure the worker 
and the enterpriser against risk of want, without putting 
an end to the struggle of industrial methods. We can find 
the answer only in competition itself, and the survival of 
the fittest. Certain it is, that the solution of these an- 
tinomies, if ever it is found, will not involve the total 
suppression of the competitive struggle, but its trans- 
formation into its more generous allotropic form of 
emulation. 


THE CULMINATION OF COMPETITION 


ANY of us are settling down to the comforting be- 
lief that evil is simply a misuse of the good. How- 
ever doubtful that doctrine may be regarding other things, 
it certainly is not doubtful regarding competition. While 
human nature is in any state that we can conceive, we 
cannot stand still; we must go backward or forward; and 
to go forward is to compete. Nothing can be done better 
than it was before, and nothing better than was before 
can be done, without competing with old ways and things. 
Competition is even the very law of life — yet to the less 
fit it is the law of death. It is proverbially the life of 
trade, yet just as certainly is it the death of trade: it is 
constantly driving people out of trade, and making their 
plants and products worthless. To-day what the gentle 
Germans frankly admit to be the most colossal com- 
petition for trade that the world ever saw, has produced 
probably the most colossal paralysis of trade the world 
ever saw. 

So far does the paradox go that Life itself is death: there 
is not a motion, not an organic process, but involves the 
destruction of tissue. Yet there is a happy mean where 
the processes can for many years be made constructive and 
conservative: exercise a muscle enough to give it a blood 
supply equal to the waste involved in the motion, and it 
will hold its own; exercise it enough to give it a blood 
supply in excess of the waste, and it will grow; exercise it 
enough to waste more than it gains, and it will dwindle. 
So in the competition of trade: spend in the lowering of 
prices and in advertising and drumming less than they 
bring in, and the difference will be profit: spend more 
than they bring in, and the difference will be loss. The 
transition point between good competition and bad is at 
waste. To keep competition at the happy medium be- 
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tween inactivity and waste is the difficulty. So long as 
the new ways are enough better than the old to more than 
pay for the waste, good. But the trouble is that short of 
waste, there is no logical stopping place, and not always 
one there, and never one after waste has been entered 
upon. A undersells B, then B must undersell A, then A 
must farther undersell B, and so on until they touch 
bottom. I have known eminent business men absolutely 
to decline to enter upon such competition at all — to 
wait till the man starting it and those who go in against 
him, play themselves out. 

The more primitive the times or places or functions, the 
less rational these processes. On the Mississippi in the old 
barbarous slavery days competitions would sometimes 
reach the point of carrying passengers for nothing, and 
then jump to the point of throwing in their meals without 
charge: each line would hope to kill off the other. 

As times have progressed, so has the spirit of competi- 
tion. Now it forces our post office to distribute thousands 
of tons of advertising, that it may distribute as many of 
(alleged) literature and “information [or misinformation] 
for the people;”’ it sandwiches columns of advertising be- 
tween columns of reading matter even in clean and, but 
for this, respectable old Punch; it defiles our scenery with 
_ hideous signs, and our night with glares of monstrosity; it 
takes hundreds of thousands of our sharpest young men 
from productive work, and sets them defeating each other’s 
efforts to sell goods; it turns submarines and aeroplanes 
from agencies of fruitful communication and transporta- 
tion, into agencies of murder; it keeps the greatest indus- 
trial enterprises in the world manufacturing implements 
for death and destruction; it destroys Louvain and the 
Rheims cathedral: and it fills Belgium with corpses and 
widows and orphans. From “‘the fearful dragons of the 
prime” down to the propagation of Kultur in Belgium, 
the world’s activities have been filled with the sweat and 
blood of competition, but probably the worst that compe- 
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tition ever did was to make dear, kind, truthful and sane 
old Germany, savage, faithless, mad. The worst moral 
debacle in history was the fall of the Germany of Luther, 
Kant and Fichte to the Germany of Nietzsche, Treitschke 
and Bernhardi. The cause of the fall was the spirit of 
competition. While the whole business had its root in the 
fine old piracy of Frederick the Great, it has had its 
nutriment from modern German commercial competition. 
The whole thing has been brewing a long time. We 
have it from two eminent German business men living 
in America, that during their periodic visits to the father- 
land they have been shocked by the deterioration of 
commercial morality. The breaking of faith regarding 
Belgium, and the “scrap of paper” are but symptoms of 
a degradation that sudden prosperity and militarism have 
made national. All the apologies for the war are the 
most naive expressions of the competitive mania — of 
desire for new markets, new dominations, through naive 
disregard of the rights, or even the powers of others. 
They mix up patriotism and “fatherland” and all that 
with the rest, but it is simply the logical finality, the cul- 
mination, the ultimate infamy of competition. Beside it, 
competition’s other infamies, in paralyzing rival industries, 
forcing unemployment, reducing prosperity to penury, al- 
most shine as virtues. Of course all wars are competitions, 
but this one has peculiarly the nature of a business com- 
petition: for while the Germans declare with one breath 
that they are fighting to bless the world with their ways 
of doing things (kuliwr) with the next breath they declare 
that they are fighting to extend their trade and their 
dominion. They professed only to want to go through 
Belgium, now they propose to hold on to it if they can. 
In other words, any country that won’t let Germany 
have her own way, she proposes to conquer. 


The passion for competition may start in emulation in 
noble pursuits, but it easily grows wasteful and vulgar, 
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and those to whom success is new and rapid are specially 
subject to megalomania. Competition always tends to 
paralyze the reasoning powers. An illustration was 
pointed out in The Atlantic in October, 1908, in the fact 
that everybody wants competition free in all trades but 
his own, and restricted in his own. The sense of relations 
becomes confused. A friend wrote the other day: “Why 
do you make a fuss about what the Germans do in Bel- 
gium — what did Belgium do in the Congo?” the Ger- 
mans justify bombarding English cities held by English 
unarmed men and women and children, because England 
bombards Belgian cities held exclusively by Belgium’s 
armed foes. Such failures in perspective of course slacken 
the moral sense, and the feelings and judgment react to 
the destruction of each other. 

Competition is the child of envy, and grows by its 
mother’s milk. It is hard, perhaps impossible, to think of 
any crime, from the rape of Belgium down, that does not 
spring from competition for something — pelf, place, 
power, even love. True, before competition sets in, the 
sin given the culminating place in the decalogue, harms 
only the sinner. But under competition, the ass, the ox, 
the wife, are stolen, their rightful owner murdered, and his 
house burned down to hide the crime. 

The road to Belgium starts in the shopkeeper’s first 
temptation wastefully to undersell his neighbor or lie 
about his neighbor’s goods, or in the trades-unionist’s first 
temptation violently to interfere with a scab. I know the 
trade-unionist asks what’s the use of strikes without 
violence, and I pause long enough to answer: None what- 
ever, if you strike when there are enough idle men within 
reach to take your jobs: they have a right to work as well 
as you. But when there are not enough such men, you can 
win without violence. Then strike (if the boss won’t yield 
to reason) and good luck to you! But to strike when men 
are waiting for your job, simply illustrates the maddening 
tendencies of competition, and its breeding of injustices, 
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waste and misery. But to return to our direct considera- 
tion: 

Competition in improving facilities, generally wastes 
nothing, and arouses no bad feelings. But competition in 
price, advertising and drumming, not only tempts to 
waste, but drumming is human being against human 
being, and the tendency is to try to overcome the other 
fellow at any cost! Where men are pitted merely against 
Nature, as in rowing, or running or playing with in- 
animate things, the tendency to brutality is slight. But 
when men are pitted against each other, as in wrestling or 
football, brutality seems inevitable. As in play, so in 
work. In producing and carrying goods in the best and 
cheapest way, men are pitted against Nature, and harm 
each other little; but when it comes to selling the goods, 
the competition is more directly between men, and it 
tends to become wasteful and malevolent. 

Hence national competition, being so largely a struggle 
for markets, tends to ill feeling, especially as the nations 
fall under the colony-fallacy. Yet peaceful and un- 
restricted trade between great nations is probably worth 
more to each of them than colonies can be to any of them. 
But a colony is something which stands out as a nation’s 
own. Its markets are peculiarly her markets; and yet 
under the only treatment of colonies which will work to- 
day, they may buy more from others than they buy from 
the parent nation, and she may sell less to them than 
she does to independent nations. Before Germany pro- 
ceeded to kill the geese which were laying her golden eggs, 
she very probably was selling more to England than even 
England was selling to her own colonies. For purposes 
of trade, England, France and Russia were probably each 
more valuable to Germany than any colony ever was to 
any parent nation, and yet because England had more 
colonies than Germany, though she probably had less 
commerce with nations vastly more important than any 
colonies could be, Germany was jealous of her, and wanted 
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to dominate her and everybody else, for the sake of get- 
ting colonies. She wanted a “place in the sun” mainly 
where the sun is so tropical as to be unfavorable to indus- 
try, and she was so passionate in that desire as entirely 
to overlook the fact that she was already gaining a place 
in the sun such as no existing nation ever had. But so 
passionate was the desire of domination as to lead her to 
throw the place away. She was the dog with the meat 
reflected in the stream. 

Still one more of the absurdities in Germany’s reason- 
ing: when she went into this war partly in competition 
for colonies to receive a surplus population, her population 
had virtually ceased to emigrate. There was no pressure 
on her means of subsistence: when the war began, she 
boasted that she was sufficient unto herself. But in six 
months she changed her tune. Yet at the start her earth 
hunger was undoubtedly stimulated by Malthus’s fallacy 
that because population increases while land does not, 
population must increase faster than food supply. But 
he left out of account, because he did not know, the 
geometric growth, since demonstrated, in man’s control 
over nature, which has increased the ratio of food supply 
to both land and population, and relegated the whole 
question to the dim unknown far beyond any practical 
bearing. We have no more justification for bothering 
about food supply, if the world will only keep at peace, 
than about the slow cooling of the planet and its ultimate 
tumbling into the sun. Germany’s scientific men must 
have known these facts, but the militarists were glad to 
spread the fallacy. 


But except in love and hate, or always even there, no- 
body often acts from a single motive. When in a genera- 
tion Germany grew from a congeries of petty states into 
the second nation in Europe, her head, like many another 
parvenu’s, was turned by sudden power and sudden wealth. 
Her emulation at first was decent enough, but while emu- 
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lation in good deeds is a noble passion, at best it is a pas- 
sion hard to keep pure: thé bacteria of envy soon began to 
spread over it. The second power in Europe began to envy 
the first power. Germany admits all this in the most 
naive ways, though she deceives herself, but nobody else, 
- with all sorts of euphemistic phrases for it. Even in her 
old modest truthful days, mistaking words for things, and 
illusive transformation of things by words, were always 
important elements in her Kultur. 

Envy is a potent breeder of hate. It needs but slight 
provocation to develop these passions into madness. They 
are mean passions, and people who are sane and civilized 
are ashamed of them, but poor Germany now proclaims 
them from the housetops. Her poets shriek them, and 
the Kaiser decorates a poet for doing it. 

When anybody gets that far, he is back to the passions 
of the primitive man. He has no more consideration 
for the unoffending Belgian — man, woman or child, 
than for his own nation’s faith. And all this, the 
German says himself, springs from his rage for com- 
petition. 

Germany’s hatred of England is in no small degree the 
shopkeeper’s hatred of the business rival. She hates Eng- 
land because England is at the top, and so Germany stops 
at nothing to occupy that hateful position herself. There 
never was any corresponding reaction in England. She 
holds her own and says little. Who during all the trouble, 
has known her to brag or spit venom? Amid all the scowls 
and tears, Punch laughs, and most of the civilized world 
laughs with Punch. Punch’s calm, confident contempt, 
even if misplaced, is something fine. 

How little the vices of competition have affected the 
really great! Imagine Lincoln caring for domination or 
“glory!” Such ambitions belong to men like that little 
Napoleon whom they kicked out of Europe, or to the 
vicegerent of God, with the fierce mustache, who is seeking 
a similar fate. 
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With the desire to commit a crime, always comes the 
philosophy to sanction it. No darkey ever stole a chicken 
without first satisfying himself that it was right. So, 
as competition approaches criminality, the competitor 
always convinces himself that he is right. He comes 
to think that little business has no rights when it is in 
the way of big business, that little nations have no rights 
when they are in the way of big nations, that man has no 
rights — or woman either — when they are in the way 
of superman. Hence the fallacies of the militaristic 
state. Morality was all well enough for individuals, and 
they owed it of course to each other and to what was 
higher than each other, namely the state. But there was 
nothing higher than the state, consequently the state 
could not owe any morality to anything, and consequently 
in questions of statecraft such a thing as morality did 
not exist. Everybody has read all this in Bernhardi, 
and a good many in Treitschke; and in Nietzsche, 
the superman sits on the mud throne where Treitschke 
places the state. In sheer blindness and shallowness 
it all surpasses anarchy itself. There are at least 
two things superior to the state— even the German 
state: 

I. All states — the claims of humanity — a compara- 
tively recent fact in evolution, but a fact to which no state 
can hold itself superior, as Germany is finding out. This 
item a few far-sighted people have long hoped to put 
into working shape. 

IJ. The moral law — a somewhat older fact in evolu- 
tion, or rather in human comprehension. It is a mysterious 
thing — this moral law. Under one name and another — 
truth, honesty, justice, fidelity, and their equivalents, 
it has been descanted on for thousands of years. It 
was held binding on states before there was any such 
phrase as punica fides, and since there was such a phrase as 
Perfide Albion. ‘The latter a nice phrase, by the way, to 
be invented by such a man as Napoleon! But there never 
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yet was a pot that would not call a kettle — even a silver 
kettle — black. . 

The moral law has been recognized more perhaps from 
the intuitions of seers than from the investigations of 
students, and yet it is a part of positive knowledge. 
Fundamentally, in the relations of men and states, it 
seems based on experience of what will work and what 
won’t, accompanied by a recognition and awe of the Power 
that makes or permits things to work only along certain 
lines. In normal natures the recognition has become al- 
most as automatic as consciousness itself, and has even 
been admitted among the fundamentals, under virtually 
the same name. Under that name, of conscience, it shares 
in the religious sanction. 

So fundamental is this moral law that it is, rather than 
a thing by itself, a feature of all law. In fact, we cannot 
imagine any law, from gravitation down, as free from 
it—-as not moral: we make a differentiation only for 
convenience in study and discussion. But it is only the 
side which appeals to the emotions and the will, that we 
differentiate as moral, from the side whose material opera- 
tions are as strong as adamant. They made the In- 
vincible Armada cockleshells, and reduced Napoleon’s 
empire to St. Helena, and even that not his. They are the 
laws under which grind the mills of the gods. They may 
grind slowly, but ultimately they control all material 
forces. They are not apparent to those who lack the 
moral sense, but those who cannot sense them, or who 
ignore them, get terribly fooled. They often make what 
appears the easiest, impossible — they made impossible 
the road to Paris that seemed to the purblind Kaiser the 
best one to take. 

This power, with all other modes of force, has been 
slowly, but as surely as gravitation, differentiated from the 
Power which some people call Divine. Although Nietzsche 
and Treitschke and Bernhardi seem but faintly conscious 
of its existence, their countrymen Luther and Kant and 
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Fichte recognized it as the most important power known 
to men. In the degree of their fealty to it, nations ad- 
vance; and when they set themselves up against it, it 
brushes them aside like cobwebs. It destroyed Alexander, 
Cesar, Napoleon, and their empires. It humiliated 
France in 1870, and held Germany to be a worthy instru- 
ment. But the instrument has lost its worthiness. Its 
present director confuses himself with the Power which 
impels it, and so regards himself as superior to all states, 
including his own. Other states are now showing him his 
mistake, and probably his own will in time. 


The Nietzsche-Treitschke theory of competition un- 
limited by regard for truth or contract or the rights of 
others — by morality in short, has a simpler weakness so 
plain that it would be apparent to any intellect not blind 
or aborted. The theory simply can’t work: nobody will 
deal with a person orsnation holding no obligation to fulfil 
contracts; and everybody must be dealt with, to get along 
at all. As somebody pertinently asked Dr. Dernberg at 
an Amherst lecture: “‘ If Germany wouldn’t stick to her old 
agreement to keep out of Belgium, how could Belgium 
know that if she let Germany in, she would stick to a new 
agreement to behave herself, get out again, and pay dam- 
ages at the end of the war?”’ The only way to deal with 
her is by coercion, as she proposes to deal with others. It 
may take as long as it did in Napoleon’s case, but it will 
be done. It is just a hundred years since the world de- 
cided that it had no farther use for men of that type, let 
alone cheap imitations of them. 


The subject of competition is a prolific breeder of false 
philosophies because, as already stated, it is peculiarly the 
case with competition that on one side of the mean, it is a 
blessing, and on the other side, a curse. No wonder that 
there is a school running competition to an extreme, and 
another school afraid to touch it — on one side Nietzsche 
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and Treitschke with their apostle Bernhardi, driving Ger- 
many to madness; on the other side the pacificists who 
would have left France without a gun to defend herself, and 
England without a gun to defend civilization. Occa- 
sionally some far-sighted dreamer has suggested that 
cooperation would be better than competition, and al- 
though a spirit of competition is generally regarded as 
essential to progress, after all might not a spirit of codpera- 
tion be more effective? It might, but the world has not 
yet attained the morality to give it much play; yet long 
before the present colossal display of the ruin competition 
can work, in all highly productive countries it had often 
reached the point of business war, until profits had been 
destroyed, and the competitors had forced each other into 
peace and cooperation. Germany has been wise enough 
to enforce such agreements among her business organiza- 
tions. The governing class there, despite its frightful 
faults in other particulars, is on the whole the intelligent 
class, and far enough above the tangles of trade to get a 
bird’s-eye-view of them, and treat them in a comprehen- 
sive way. The governing class in America is the ignorant 
and stupid class, and instead of enforcing trade combina- 
tions, is destroying them, generally with the most waste- 
ful and ludicrous results. 

At the present stage of evolution, the spirit of man- 
kind is undoubtedly more competitive than cooperative, 
and yet there has been a noticeable change in this regard 
within the memory of men now living. There are already 
evolved not a few successful men who indulge the spirit of 
codperation: for instance, the late Charles Scribner, who 
has been more than once cited in print as having spon- 
taneously offered to put his experience, whenever asked, 
at the service of a growing young competitor. What sort 
of a world would it be if it were full of such people help- 
ing each other? Would we all get lazy and depend only 
on each other? Nobody yet knows. But probably Bern- 
hardi and the Kaiser would not make very good guesses. 
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Countless experiments in cooperation have been in- 
stituted. Some of them have been successful in consider- 
able business enterprises, both private and public, but 
under political management they have generally failed, 
even in small communities. This fact, however, has not 
prevented a constant agitation for the extension of codp- 
eration to great cities and states; and now that competi- 
tion has reached its culmination in war wide-spread beyond 
all precedent, men are even yearning for a cooperative 
organization of the nations. 

Conflicts are diminishing, and, as often pointed out, 
everybody, even Prussia, has grown ashamed of them, 
and tries to put the responsibility on somebody else. 
The duel, which was generally the age-old competition 
for the female, has disappeared. Of some dozen wars 
since 1850 only about a quarter have been between nations 
of the first rank, and some features of the present war 
prove it legitimately doubtful whether Prussia, with her 
ally Turkey — par nobile fratrum? —is to be included 
with the first rank. 

Power and wealth are always dangerous to the moral 
sense, especially in unaccustomed hands. But despite 
the frightful lapse they have lately brought to Germany, 
despite even the lapses in some of the old religious sanc- 
tions, the moral sense of the world has grown greatly 
within the memory of living men. Despite this war, 
within a generation the conservation of good competition 
and the suppression of bad, have been greater than in all 
previous history; and unless the signs of the times entirely 
mislead us, during the generation to come the ameliora- 
tion in international competition will be equally rapid. 

That cooperation will progress as human nature pro- 
gresses, there seems every reason to hope, but competition 
is so ingrained in the very nature of progress, that there 
is much to consider regarding the inevitable limitations 
of such hopes. It is plain at the start, of course, that the 
paradoxes come from the old struggle between facts and 
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ideals. The competition’in the ways of ‘‘Nature red in 
tooth and claw” is unmistakable, but that was a primitive 
stage, and is disappearing. The carnivora are giving place 
to the herbivora, perhaps even among “‘humans.” We 
once heard good Bishop Doane preach a sermon on the 
text “Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the 
earth,” and he called attention to the fact that it is not 
the lions and the tigers that are overrunning countries, 
but the rabbits. And so, despite the present episode, in 
this stage of the game it is not the conquerors who are 
overrunning the earth, but the traders. Germany was 
overrunning it at an unprecedented rate, and everybody 
was Satisfied, and liked her, as everybody always had, 
until she went mad with the competition mania. 

Is there codperation as well as competition in Nature’s 
ways, can the two exist side by side, and is there any ten- 
dency for one to overcome the other? What has changed 
this ball of white-hot gases into the world we see on the 
Mediterranean, in Switzerland, at Niagara, at the Grand 
Canyon, in Vermont? Has it not been, despite many con- 
vulsions, a cooperation of the physical, chemical, and bio- 
logical modes of force? What has cleared the civilized por- 
tions of the globe from ravening beasts, and is now driving 
them from Asia and Africa, and opening up the jungles? 
Is it not men working together for common ends? What 
has built the railroads but codperations of capital, ability 
and labor? What has turned them into continuous sys- 
tems, from chaotic and quarreling little units, with re- 
handlings of freight, and ‘“‘change cars” for passengers, 
every hundred miles? What has built up the postal ser- 
vices, the coast surveys, the light-houses, the life-saving 
stations; what the families, the tribes, the states, the 
schools, — in short, civilization? Codperation has done 
it all. And yet all the while, under and amid the co- 
operation, has been working competition — the strug- 
gle for existence, the destruction of the least fit, and the 
survival of the fittest. 
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But it is an old story that there have been changes in 
the standards of fitness. Those same dragons of the prime 
became unfitted to their changing environments, and dis- 
appeared. But they gave place to’fiercer beasts than even 
themselves — the razor-toothed tiger and his like, until 
in turn came fis survivor —a fiercer and fitter animal 
still— man. But while that man has been evolving into 
Napoleons and William Seconds, beside them were all the 
time evolving other men to take care of their cases. 

But a word more as to fitness. As everybody knows, 
the early conqueror was the man with the mightiest arm 
for the battle axe, and the loudest voice for the battle 
cry; but with civilization he became little Alexander, little 
Napoleon, aged Moltke and little Lord Roberts. The 
leader is no longer hewing and yelling in the thick of the 
battle, but is sitting in an elegant apartment in London, 
with telephones and maps, and directing the conflict in 
France and Belgium. In short, all around, as everybody 
knows, Nature has changed the standard of fitness in 
competition from the best body to the best brain. And 
the competition rage itself is daily manifested less and less 
in the spectacular cavalry charge and the brutal heroism 
of the bayonet, and more and more in the work of the 
ballistic engineers, the inventors of great or rapid-firing 
guns, the scientists mastering the depths of the sea and 
the currents of the air, the statisticians figuring out sup- 
plies, and even the railroad experts handling them. 

With the definite appearance of intellect on the earth, 
the race was no longer to the swift or the battle to the 
strong; and with the definite appearance of morality, the 
change was enormously accelerated. Despite the terrible 
indications to the contrary, probably the most effective 
men have been Buddha and Christ. Their power was in 
their genius for apprehending and impressing the Moral 
Law, on whose power we have already discoursed. The 
world has been ruled more by its philosophers than 
its conquerors. Even the present convulsion is laid, or 
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ought to be laid, as much to Nietzsche and Treitschke 
as to other influences. Of course it is an abnormality — 
a monstrosity, but so were the philosophies from which 
it sprang; and vast and terrible as it is, when contrasted 
with the great course of history, it is a temporary affair, 
and so are its philosophies. But among what compen- 
sating good effects will spring from it, will be a wider 
realization of the control of philosophy over practical 
affairs. 

And it may be worth while to note another proof that 
even in its maddening excesses some good is apt to come 
out of competition. Even in this war, it has undoubtedly 
hastened the development of aérial and submarine 
navigation. It has brought nearer a quick aérial mail 
service across the United States, and perhaps passage 
under disturbed belts of sea, that may be less disagreeable 
than passage over them. 


There is only one thing more absurd than wasteful com- 
petition. It is the advocacy of it, especially in its cul- 
mination as war. ‘There may be some excuse for those, 
from Kaisers to sutlers, who think it helps their trades, 
but there is none for the half baked philosophers who 
have not sense enough to see that all their arguments 
have flourished and faded in defence of dueling. As long 
as human nature’s evolution is slow, of course there are 
going to be conflicts, but that international differences 
will not ultimately be ignored or settled in international 
courts, is as absurd a proposition as the old dead one 
that personal differences could not be ignored or settled in 
local courts; and the proposition that it is not desirable 
that the international differences should be so settled, is 
a culmination of idiocy, seldom if ever to be met in these 
days outside of Prussia. We don’t deal in prophecy, but 
we are very strongly of the opinion that after Prussia 
sees the last of her present job, the proposition will not 
often be encountered there. 
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Despite the enginery of the present war being far the 
best the world ever saw, it has probably been something 
more than a dream that the progress of the enginery 
of war is going to end war. It has already driven the 
armies to the trenches, and life in the trenches seems driv- 
ing the soldiers into making peace, so far even that it has 
been declared that peace is ultimately to be made by the 
men in the trenches. Witness two or three little stories, 
one or two of which have already been the rounds of the 
press, but still may not have reached all our readers. 

The first illustrates what we have had to say about 
Prussia. At one place between the western trenches were 
many rabbits. Occasionally a soldier would shoot one 
that was passing, and a system of truces was arranged by 
which he could go and get it. Sometimes when soldiers 
on each side shot at the same rabbit, the parley was con- 
ducted with a courtesy that would do honor to French 
dancing masters — perhaps in fact was sometimes con- 
ducted on one side by French dancing masters. After 
this excellent state of affairs prevailed for a time, the 
Bavarians in the German trench sent word to the opposite 
trench to the effect: ““We are going away. Our place is 
to be taken by Prussians. Don’t try to get any more 
rabbits.” The last injunction sounds like a warning 
against not only danger, but bad faith — against a scrap 
of paper, for example. 

Another story goes that into one trench came from the 
opposite trench a stone, wrapped in a “scrap” of paper and 
tied to a string. The paper said to pull the string. When 
this was done, there was hauled in a bundle containing 
some cigars and a piece of cheese. Notwithstanding cheer- 
ful memories of Roquefort, Camembert, Port de Salut 
and Pont l’Evéque, this story somehow suggests Lim- 
burger: and so after all the cheese may have been a 
weapon of offense, and the “scrap of paper” a snare. 

We all know the Christmas stories, and they tend to 
prove the others true; and all together tend to prove the 
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current propositions that'in modern times, wars do not 
start with the men who fight them, and that as the men 
who fight them get hold of governments, wars will cease. 


Though the trouble was mainly with the militaristic 
class, yet the entry of the unclean spirits into the Gadarene 
swine was nothing compared with the entry of the com- 
petitive lust for pelf and dominion into dear old economical 
modest Germany; and the rush of the swine into the sea 
was nothing compared with her rush into war. She may 
win this round, but if she does, victory will be vastly worse 
for her than defeat. In the modern world she can no more 
repeat the role of Rome, than Napoleon’s France could, 
indeed not as much: for the influences against it that 
worked from Cesar to Napoleon have worked at a geo- 
metric rate from Napoleon to Kaiser. 

Thinkers agree that when terms of peace come to be 
considered, combination among the nations must end 
the wasteful competition — that the international com- 
petitors must be combined in an international trust. 
Competition has done its perfect work in the paralysis of 
the moral sense, the relapse into barbarous passions, the 
waste and misery and the destruction of unrestorable 


heritages of the ages. 


THE MOBILIZATION OF THE 
DEBUTANTES 


I 


O many copies of the REviEw have been said to 

go to ranches and mining camps, that a consider- 
able proportion of its readers may not find the debu- 
tante up to date a commonplace topic, and even those 
who are familiar with the charming subject may not 
object to being reminded of it again, while possibly some 
aspects of it may be emphasized to the satisfaction of 
the philosophic mind to which the UNPopuLAR makes its 
special appeal. 

Taking our girls from school and flinging them into the 
battle of life is becoming, especially in the great social 
centres, more and more of a uniform process, with its 
regulations and ceremonials. The usage reminds one of 
the various girl markets of more primitive stages of civili- 
zation, even of the somewhat similar institution on which 
is founded the lovely little opera of Martha. Yet it is 
hardly a survival of any of them, but rather an indigenous 
growth, and an aggregating of several processes that are 
primarily individual. It is only comparatively lately that 
the debutantes have taken on so many features of an 
organized, not to say disciplined, body. 

Their weapons are provided by nature, from hair to 
feet, and, compared with their effectiveness, any one 
that Krupp can make is as nothing. That important 
feature of mobilization, the uniform, is a matter of more 
moment than it ever was even in Prussia. It has more 
variety than in other mobilizations, but still abundant 
uniformity. For the levy of 1914, it was designed to give 
increased effectiveness to the feet and even the ankles, 
not only as means of transportation, but also as weapons 
for the subjugation, by hypnotism, of the opposing sex. 
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The uniform also was arranged largely to increase the 
effectiveness of the back and shoulder-blades, especially 
emphasizing the principle of the V or wedge, that has 
already been found so powerful elsewhere all the way 
from football up to military manceuvers. The variety 
of the uniforms possessed by each recruit suggests those 
of a European sovereign. Indeed, in the mere matter of 
clothes, “‘coming out” is taking a place in the interests 
of all concerned, below that of only matrimony itself. 
A wardrobe is provided second only to the trousseau, and 
in ball dresses even surpassing it. 

Not only are all these uniforms, not to say all this war 
paint, essential for the debutante herself, but even those 
humble camp followers — the rest of the family — par- 
ticipate in the outfitting. Mother gets a special new frock 
and even two or three more than usual, for she is not only 
to preside at the great ceremony, be it tea or dance, or 
dancing tea or teaful dance, but she is to be a patroness 
of one or more of the established series of dances; and even 
Father, despite the strain on the purse strings, finds an 
excuse to get a new cutaway to replace the Prince Albert 
to which, since the last wedding of a daughter, he has 
been faithful. (That useful individual, by the way, is now 
known as Dad, or when he is put in the Extractive Case — 
the converse of the Dative-——as Daddy. But this is 
digressing.) The older sisters have at least one extra frock 
apiece; little sister has at least a specially fine cut-down 
with something new in the way of trimmings, and the 
most astounding ribbons for her sash and pigtails; and the 
boys, who of course have overrun their allowances, nego- 
tiate, at the worst, fresh creases in their trousers, and 
perhaps the crowning, or rather fundamental, glory of 
spats. 

And here we may perhaps profitably pause to note that 
while there has long been a superstition too sacred to be 
often breathed, that spats give the final touch of elegance 
and dignity to man’s attire, very few men have taken the 
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time to bother with them, while within a year the women 
have taken them up unanimously. Does this mean that 
woman is going to be equally conscientious regarding her 
expected political responsibilities? 

But to resume: 

The Social Register, even the Social Register of any 
other city where the family acquaintance is considerable, 
is gone over carefully, and names are checked that were 
never checked before, but have pleasant associations; 
and some are checked which have been dropped off in the 
changes of the years. The first process leads to the 
maturing of nascent friendships, and the second revives 
old ones. 

Friends send in flowers enough to make the house sug- 
gest a conservatory. What ultimately becomes of them, 
we shall see later. 

The unexpected happens in many ways. The tea is 
peculiarly the opportunity of the friends less favored by 
fortune, to come and faire fete; and many other infre- 
quent ones come, even the gay old gentleman who “never 
goes out” except, as the families of previous buds know, 
as he never misses an opportunity to dance with each 
season’s bevy. 

The year 1914 being a specially martial one, a prominent 
feature in the debutante music was the drums. The girls 
insisted upon them as vigorously as if their mobilization 
were really martial, and when one hostess and a guest were 
struggling to hear each other speak, and the hostess was 
apologetic for the din, the kindly guest, to put her at her 
ease, said that she herself “‘never did care for refined music 
for dancing.” 

But at least one refinement of the din has grown up of 
late. The man who announces the guests no longer yells 
their names, but quietly mentions them to the hostess. 
There was always reason in an exceptional company, for 
his doing that, and never reason for his doing anything 
else — except at court. 
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The boys have got away from college, and bring their 
friends. Often these boys and the buds who assist in re- 
ceiving, stay to dinner, and dancing is resumed until 
long after the youngsters are tired enough to be in bed — 
unless, indeed, the debutante’s first grown-up ball is on, 
when they sometimes have sense enough to separate for 
an interval of rest, and for the boys to get into their even- 
ing togs. The girls are in evening dress already. 

A generation or two ago, such boys and girls were 
“young gentlemen” and “young ladies,” spoke of each 
other as such, omitting the young, and addressed each 
other as Mister and Miss. As soon as a youth entered the 
sub-freshman class, he became a man, and was much 
more anxious to be considered one than any of them are 
now. But now to each other and to their elders, they 
are all boys and girls, and very generally addressed by 
their Christian names. This is perhaps the first step which 
makes this age, like every other for some centuries past, 
less ceremonial than the preceding one. But is it any 
more sincere, honest, safe? Can it do without the fences 
that earlier protected the family ties? Has the decay of 
those fences anything to do with the increasing number of 
divorces? We give it up. 


But while we have been speculating, our debutante 
is waiting to go to her first grown-up ball. But it is not 
her first ball and hardly her first grown-up one. It is 
only the climax of a series of dances from her first appear- 
ance at dancing school, through a number that Mama and 
other Mamas have arranged for years past, to make sure 
that their daughters, when they grow up, shall be at home 
in the right ways and the right set. But even in these 
arrangements, the Mamas, in recent days, have not had 
much to do. Energetic and tactful young gentlewomen, 
needing increase of income, have arranged enough of 
the dances, and all that Mama has had to do, is to say 
yes, and send the needful check. That is: fortunate 
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Mama has had to do only this, but other Mamas have 
had to scheme and eat humble pie, and sometimes to fail 
and know Goethe’s bread mixed with tears. Too bad! 
Too bad! And here we give it up again. 

But this gradual approach to the first grown-up ball, 
contrary to very reasonable misgiving, does not often make 
a girl blase@. If she is fairly good looking or bright, or a 
good dancer, this ball is “the best ever,” and so is each 
of the next half dozen. But about that time some little 
thing goes wrong that would not have been noticed in the 
first rush of enthusiasm, and perhaps that rush has been 
slackened by the late hours and, if she is a favorite, by 
the over-exertion: for be it known that the present ar- 
rangements for dancing keep a popular girl on her feet 
all the time. All these circumstances, or some of them, 
at last bring a ball not “the best yet,” and disillusion 
begins, even to the pet girl. 

In as large a society as that o: New York has grown 
to be, two or even three balls of a night are not infrequent. 
This, added to the natural depravity of the human heart, 
tends to very late hours, and begins to tell on the girls 
before the end of the season. They begin to get thin, 
but, as indicated by the current fashion in skirts, and a 
certain show hereafter to be described, the frequent ex- 
ercise of the dancing apparatus keeps it supplied with 
nutriment at the expense of the upper works, and our 
girls’ figures are tending to the disproportion characteristic 
of the professional danseuse before calisthenics of the arms 
and chest were brought in to make things even. It is 
high time that the same processes be introduced into the 
non-professional dancing world, especially among the 
debutantes at the most active part of their career. 

Since the foregoing paragraph was written, we have 
been to the ballet for the first time in some years, and no- 
tice a reversion of the figures to the old type. 

The need for the calisthenics in the second season will 
not be so great: for this year’s flock are already deploring 
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that next year they will be on the shelf. And this is true 
to an extent not dreamed of a generation ago. The 
debutantes have been increasing faster than the facilities 
for mobilizing them, and the balls for that purpose have 
crowded out the more general ones. There were other 
causes for the passing of the Patriarchs’ and the Assembly, 
but this cause probably did its share, as is somewhat in- 
dicated by the Junior Assembly still being in the field, but 
mainly for the debutante. 

The recent bounteous efflorescence of the debutante is 
probably due not merely to the increase of population, 
but to an increased ratio of society to population which — 
it is a pleasure to recount, but not so pleasant in the 
logical order of recounting — means an increase in the 
ratio of wealth, education and refinement. 


But with the increase in society has come the increase 
in the reporting of the doings of society, and perhaps 
more reporting still of the doings of those who wish to be 
considered as of society. There are differences of taste 
and of resistive power among parents. Even those who 
think the society column a vicious thing, spreading vanity 
among the fortunate young, and heartaches among the 
less fortunate, sometimes take pity on the society photo- 
grapher or reporter; and those who have not formed that 
opinion of the society column sometimes spend effort and, 
it is rumored, even money, to give a child a first taste of 
fame which is so apt to be the last. But it is to be feared 
that that taste starts an appetite which is the cause of 
much unrest. 


We have spoken of the pet girl, but how about the girl 
who is not a pet — the one who is caught standing behind 
a pillar crying because she is neglected, and for whom two 
friends seize a reluctant freshman and rush him up to dance 
with her? Why does her mother make her go night 
after night when she would much rather stay at home? 
Why does not the stupid woman arrange other amuse- 
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ments, which will not bring her into competition with 
the more fortunate girls? Is it because the mother 
will not admit, even to herself, that her swan has not a 
plumage as white as any other, or because she is simply 
blankly stupid? And alas! Stupidity is hereditary. Is 
it also a sin, that it should be followed by the curse of the 
decalog? 

The current passion for statistics may be gratified by 
the information that in last season’s mobilization, the 
favorite debutantes captured about forty balls, and that 
their trophies in the way of invitations to all sorts of 
functions filled the frames of their cheval glasses and 
those on their toilet tables. And yet their health has held 
out very fairly, and they are by no means all “spoiled.” 


I 


But the stupid debutante is not the only unfortunate 
girl in town. Last season there were but about sixty 
debutantes whose names were generally in the papers, and 
perhaps eighty whose names got into the papers only a 
few times. But outside of these girls, there were in New 
York hundreds of thousands of the same age who had 
little or nothing to make their lives gay. Yet this sad 
fact brings us to a growing feature in the activities 
of the debutantes, which really’ is the one with so much 
organization as to have suggested to us the term mobil- 
ization that we have been playing with, and which goes 
far to offset the frivolity which many think has become 
too dominant in the young people’s lives — certainly 
far more dominant than was ever dreamed of by their 
grandmothers. There has been a steady increase among 
them of benevolent organizations of all kinds, from sew- 
ing circles up to dramatic and terpsichorean organiza- 
tions which exhibit for charity. The debutantes are 
also generally mobilized into special committees to help 
the more important charitable entertainments initiated 
by their elders. Of course the meetings and rehearsals 
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of all these organizations are generally attended by 
lunching and dining and dancing and other means of 
adding to the season’s fun; but nevertheless the results 
of some of them are very substantial — last Winter’s 
efforts of the most important one — the Junior League, 
bringing in net results of not less than twenty thousand 
dollars. 

The Junior League comes more nearly than anything 
else to being the mobilization headquarters of the de- 
butantes. Those of the preceding season, with a few from 
earlier seasons, elect into the League from three to four 
score for each current season, and literally teach them their 
paces. This latter function is performed principally 
through a maitresse de ballet, though several of the older 
girls, and even a few of the young matrons, participate. 
The young men too are brought in. 

After many rehearsals, the result is exhibited for three 
consecutive nights in the ball-room of the Waldorf-Astoria 
before the active contingent’s families and friends, whose 
contribution to the entertainment is (I) the gentle one of 
the price of an opera ticket, for a single night, and (II) 
the perhaps more robust one of ten cents a vote to decide 
which feature of the performance was the best. Two 
hundred votes at a cast is a not infrequent testimonial 
of esthetic enthusiasm or something else on the part of 
some father, brother or less consanguineous admirer of 
a participant; and as much money is raised from the 
voting as from the admissions. 

The show for 1915 was a series of dances typical of 
various countries and epochs, each performed by from 
half a dozen to a score of the young people, with a few 
special stunts, including songs, all with appropriate and 
very beautiful costumes and scenery. 

A by no means negligible feature of the entertainment 
was a number of the pretty debutantes (including some who 
did, and some who did not, appear on the stage), in beau- 
tiful fancy costumes, circulating among the audience and 
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selling for the cause everything from programs up to 
candies, cigarettes, fans and flowers, and incidentally 
accumulating valuable experience in conduct and conver- 
sation with strangers. 

Of course after the business was over, they all danced — 
on the first two nights, when the activities of succeeding 
nights were impending, later than they had any business 
to. It’s a marvel that even the girls stand it, though they 
do not have to get up before they want to. That the boys 
stand it is a miracle. 


Now what do they do with all that money? But in the 
first place, that’s not all the money. They raise half as 
much again by annual dues and sundry subscriptions, 
and they give it all to the girls who can’t have such a good 
time; and if the sort of thing keeps up for a few generations 
more, there will be a much larger proportion of girls having 
a good time. And, what is of more importance to the 
debutante girls, in disposing of the money they get into 
their little noddles an idea of that “Service” about which 
we are hearing so much in these days. 

The league is really an important and interesting 
charity organization, which, from its very nature, cannot 
be widely known, and therefore may justify some detailed 
treatment here, especially as the REvIEWw may carry to 
ex-debutantes (debutantes can’t spare time from their 
dancing to read it) in other cities, a hint of “Go thou and 
do likewise.” In fact there are already Junior Leagues in 
some other cities — enough to have started annual con- 
ventions. 

The New York League’s arrangements plainly show 
ability inherited from fathers who have generally been 
among the most important leaders in the community’s ac- 
tivities. It selects at the outset of their careers the young 
girls in peculiar danger of leading lives of mere luxury and 
pleasure, and leads them to find resources in themselves, 
and add to the resources of others. Its constitution pro- 
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vides that the debutantes of each year shall be elected into 
it by those of the preceding year. But this arouses curios- 
ity as to how the first set got in: so here we are again face to 
face with the old question whether the first hen hatched 


the first egg or was hatched from it. Once more, we give 
it up. 


Probably it is not till Lent that the serious business of 
the mobilization begins. Then, if not before, is put into 
the hands of each recruit, a folder of “Information for the 
Junior League Girl.” It comes from the “Junior League 
Office, 42 West 39th Street, Telephone, Greeley 3668. 
Office Hours: 9.30 to 1,”’ and farther says that ‘‘Questions 
as to chairmen of committees or details of any sort will be 
answered at the office.” 

Then it proceeds to lay out “‘Work for the Volunteer.”’ 


1. Public Schools Committee—Visiting Teachers. a. Tutoring 
backward children. 6. Taking children on excursions in the city to 
museums, parks, places of interest. c. Taking classes in gymnasium, 
music, basket work. d. Regular clerical work to help teachers. 

2. District Nurses Committee. a. Assisting individual cases by 
supplying nurse with food, clothes or medicine when called upon by her. 

3. Settlements Committee. a. Sewing classes. 0. Children’s 
Clubs. c. Dancing classes. d. Playing games. ¢. Playing piano to 
accompany gymnasium or dancing class, or for entertainment. 

4. Charity Organization Society Committee. a. Tutoring back- 
ward children. b. Accompanying children to and from clinics. c. Reg- 
ular clerical work at district office. 

5. Music and Entertainment Committee. a. Dancing. 0b. Singing. 
c. Playing piano. d. Playing violin. ¢. Reciting. /. Procuring some- 
one for any of the above. 


Then the girls are told seven distributing points ‘where 
to send old clothes.” 

Next follow, in order, three places “‘where to send 
flowers from parties or country homes.” 

Then, seven places “where to send books, magazines 
and sheet music.” 

Next, five “‘agencies to apply to for aid of people in 
distress,” with telephone numbers. 

The admirable annual reports of the League show that 
a large proportion of the girls actually attend to all 
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these things. We append a few extracts from the report 
for 1914. 


Doubtless you all know of Miss Maude Miner’s work with 
wayward girls. She has concluded that preventive rather than 
corrective work is of the most importance. We are going to 
support what is called a “centre” for the girls. They go to 
these houses for one or two weeks to learn housekeeping and 
other useful employments, but in addition to this work they are 
also given plenty of pleasure. Miss Miner has already es- 
tablished several of these “centres” and they have proved so 
successful that we feel more than justified in financing another. 
We hope, however, to do far more than that end of it. We want 
our members to become friends with the girls, to take a vital 
part in the work. 

The Charity Organization Society has twelve districts in the 
city. Seven districts have been supplied during the past winter 
with from two to sixteen Junior League volunteers. 

The majority did clerical work at the offices, as very few of 
the girls who were asked to work for the C. O. S. felt that they 
were competent to tutor. 


As regards Junior League work, Miss Wood, one of the 
C. O. S. secretaries, says: ““Their work . . . has been both 
a pleasure and help to me.” 


The Hospital and District Nursing Committee says: 


Many members of the Junior League have volunteered to 
assist with special cases, and have attended the meetings of the 
District Nurses. 


The Public Schools Committee says: 


For the last five years the Junior League has stood behind 
the pioneer work of the Visiting Teachers . . . demonstrating 
in certain of the public schools what can be done by patient 
investigation of home conditions, by consultations with the 
grade teachers, and above all by gaining the confidence of the 
children themselves, to help those who have for any reason 
been school problems, and to bring them up to their school 
standards. 

One has done clerical work, one has given music lessons, one 
has helped in organizing a basketball club, one has arranged an 
entertainment, one has provided school lunches, one has assisted 
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the chairman, two have had a class in fancy work, two have 
kept in touch with children through writing letters, three 
have helped with a children’s clinic, three have taught basket- 
ball, three have taught dancing, five have taken children on 
excursions, and twelve have tutored backward children. 

On the part of the teachers I find a growing appreciation of 
what the volunteer can do, and on the part of the volunteers 
a great sense of responsibility toward their work. Many of 
the volunteers have been out of town from time to time, but 
they have always notified the teachers in advance, and in prac- 
tically every case have arranged for substitutes. 


Beginning with December 3d, the Music and Entertainment 
Committee gave one entertainment a month at the Henry 
Street Settlement and at the College Settlement and two a 
month at the St. Bartholomew Girls’ Club. One entertainment 
was also given at the Junior League House. 


At these entertainments, the girls played, sang, danced, 
and recited; and often brought their beaux to help — good 
education for them. 


The Flower Committee of the Junior League is organized 
each year to distribute through the National Plant, Flower and 
Fruit Guild, the flowers received by the sustaining members 
at their dances or receptions. 

The flowers, which would otherwise die, are collected by the 
Guild and distributed among the poor and sick in settlements 
and hospitals, where they always give untold pleasure. 

Last summer 3,008 bunches of flowers were sent to the Na- 
tional Plant, Flower and Fruit Guild from the country places 
of Junior League members. . 

During the past winter 6,005 bunches of flowers were received 
through the Junior League. This is less than the preceding 
year, although there were more debutantes. ... This seems 
due chiefly to the fact that more than half of the names of the 
sustaining members were not sent in to be passed upon by the 
Board of Managers until so late that their receptions were over, 
or they had promised their flowers to some other charity. 

The Junior League House has now been open for three years, 
and the return on the capital invested has increased each year. 
For the fiscal year ending on April 30th, 1914, the net income, 
after deducting all expenses of every kind, including deprecia- 
tion on equipment and furnishings, was $8,021.91, a return of 
2 44-100 per cent. on the total investment. . 
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The guests of the House included stenographers, dress- 
makers, clerks, school teachers, milliners, social workers, 
saleswomen, librarians, nurses, students, factory workers, 
unemployed, hairdressers, designers, embroiderers, tele- 
phone operators, typists, actresses, domestics, machine 
operatives, secretaries, visiting governesses, advertising 
writer, artist’s model, illustrator, interior decorator, sculp- 
tor, vocal teacher and others. 

Lectures on economic subjects were delivered to the 
members of the League by Professor Walter Clark of 
the College of the City of New York. 


We find that the attendance and interest has been greater 
than ever in spite of the fact that this year he went into the 
more technical phases of the subject. .. . He has been kind 
enough to express his appreciation of the interest taken and to 
comment on the intelligence of the questions asked by many 
members of the class. 


We have sketched as well as we could in the space and 
time available, the two sides of the life of the budding girl 
at the ostensible summit of our civilization. We are not 
sure, however, that the real summit is in metropolitan 
drawing-rooms, and not in modest libraries scattered 
through the land. Nor are we sure that the girl’s glistening 
life is the one that would be delibérately chosen for her by 
her parents if they were not swept along by the almost 
irresistible currents of convention and their children’s 
youthful desires. We have even heard it hinted, though 
we do not believe it, that the charitable life may be as 
exaggerated as the social life, and that between them they 
do not leave room enough for intellectual and artistic 
tastes — in short, that these girls are not really as well off 
as those who lead quieter lives. But the debutantes are 
certainly awfully nice, and we don’t want to countenance 
any comparisons unfavorable to them. 

But we do want to say one more serious word. 

These pages will be seen by few, if any, of the persons 
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who like to stir up antagonism between the poor and the 
rich. Yet there are not a few readers of serious matter, 
even among the friends of the debutantes, whose sympa- 
thies with the less fortunate or less able portion of man- 
kind so run away with them that they look upon the 
world that amuses itself, especially in its young and 
frivolous stage, as entirely unmindful of those who can 
amuse themselves but little. We hope that such readers 
may find a thing or two promotive of contrary impressions 
in the mobilization of the debutantes. 


SOME RECENT PHILOSOPHY OF 
LITERATURE 


“Ich freue mich, dasz alles hier so gespenstig ist!” 
Hauptmann, Gabriel Schillings Flucht. 


I 


HERE are many things that give a half pleasurable, 
half fearful sense of mystery; but to childhood, at 
least, the mystery of mysteries is a deep, dark well. For 
as one gazes into its depths, there is not only the exclu- 
sion of all the sights of everyday life, but the added charm 
of a strip of the sky and one’s inverted image. It is easy 
while so gazing to lose all sense of the actuality of time 
and space and the endless procession of events that press 
around and behind. It is almost like looking into the 
depths of one’s soul. The secret of the charm of a mystery 
is that it for a time obscures the sharp lines of the horizon- 
bounded world of things, and brings us face to face with 
tantalizingly insoluble problems of self and its powers 
and limitations. The world we may know, for we can 
establish relations between it and ourselves; but many 
dark corners in our lives we may never know, for their 
very darkness forbids any relationships. Like the well, 
they reveal nothing but the inverted image and the in- 
finite indefiniteness of darkness, and the infinite distance 
of the patch of blue. The utter lack of significance makes 
the whole phenomenon appear to have infinite significance. 
And this easy hallucination of childhood finds itself not 
infrequently repeated in serious literature. The highest 
reality to it often seems to be that which can be least 
readily comprehended. Now incomprehensibility is di- 
rectly proportioned to our inability to discover limits 
and relations. The dark is that to which we can con- 
fidently ascribe no limits and relations. Therefore, some 
authors reason, the dark is the only field in which fiction 
312 
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may discover the highest reality. To quote from one 
of the serious thoughts of the author who has probably 
the largest following in Germany: “It is almost as it is 
when a person goes through a door into some unfamiliar 
room, and while the door opens and shuts, one may follow 
him with eye and soul a short distance into the unknown.” 
Even at the very outset, then, writers who look for the 
highest reality in the darker corners of a man’s personality 
confess that little is to be found there but the mysterious 
darkness. 

But it is hardly fair to dismiss a school of writers, re- 
spectable in numbers, and some of them of very great 
ability, by turning their argument into a syllogism, and 
pointing out the common fallacy of arguing in a circle. 
Certainly a little more detailed criticism may be able to 
lay bare the meaning of the terms employed, and reveal 
the literary and moral significance of the theories which 
lie at the heart of a number of widely discussed novels 
and dramas. 


The world of fact, of phenomena, as some writers argue, 
is full of change and irrelevancy. In it we can find only 
the many, that is: phenomena. Our knowledge of it is 
only a false knowledge, leading to spiritual bondage and 
blindness; immersed in it, we are like Samson in the 
clutches of the Philistines, weary, helpless, grinding corn 
for the enemies of the true spirit. But there is another 
world, more real, the world we feel when we close the eyes 
to this external world, the world of spiritual adventure, 
the world of intuitions, or as Maeterlinck defines it, “‘a 
secret and much more active existence, which we have 
scarcely begun to study, and which is, if we descend to 
the bedrock of truth, our only real existence.” If we can 
transport ourselves into this realm, all our doubts, all our 
distractions, will immediately vanish, and our tired souls 
will have rest from the unceasing brawl of linotype, motor 
car, pneumatic drill, and dynamite, that makes the world 
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so inconsequential. There is something peculiarly fas- 
cinating in this appeal to our “‘better” nature. The world 
of fact is well enough as world of fact and an expression 
of our practical reason, our intellect, our will to live, our 
itch for work; but against it is our world of insight and 
emotion, the world of intuitions, of pure personality, 
and this is the only world that possesses any enduring 
reality. Here if anywhere we may seek for the one, the 
reality that underlies all that appears. 

As a result, a large and well reputed school of authors, 
confined to no one country, has gone resolutely to the 
darkling work of exploring the misty corners of man’s 
personality, in search for the “elemental,” the “‘natural,” 
the “‘real.”” In this effort the influence of Ibsen has been 
remarkable; and it would be quite appropriate to use 
works like Brand as an illustration of this insistent “‘tyr- 
anny of the dark,” were it not that the problem which 
he gave up as insoluble has been greedily taken up by 
others who, though they have greater versatility, lack 
his humanity. There are a host of these, men like Maeter- 
linck, Arthur Symons, Chesterton, the critic Scott James, 
and the Germans Wildenbruch and Hoffmansthal. But 
probably the best known, the most eminent, and by many 
considered the only legitimate successor of Shakespeare 
and Goethe, is the winner of the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture, Gerhart Hauptmann. It is not amiss then in this 
appraisal of the philosophy of a literature that must be 
reckoned with, to dismiss for a while generalities, and 
to see if in the philosophy underlying his work we can 
get any fuller understanding of man’s personality, and a 
more stable foundation upon which to erect a new literary 
tradition. 


Il 


“I can give you another experience which is lost on 
most men: that keen feeling, which here constantly makes 
its presence felt, that behind this visible world another 
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world is hidden, so near at times, that we can knock at 
its doors.” It was in particular to delve in this hinter- 
land that the drama of Gabriel Schillings Flucht was writ- 
ten; but the same words might serve as an introduction 
to all of Hauptmann’s best known dramas and novels, and 
even to his travels in Greece. It is truly astonishing how 
little of significance he attaches to external facts of exist- 
ence; they furnish merely the stage and the stage mechan- 
ism for the drama of motives, emotions, impulses, the up- 
heavals of personality, which in its resistlessness sweeps 
through and around the insignificant, fleeting, and mul- 
titudinous facts of life, yet having no part nor lot in them. 
The drama of human relationships even is petty in com- 
parison with that of the single human soul. ‘“‘‘Shall life,’ 
asked Friedrich, ‘be nothing more than material for a 
dream? So much is sure,’ said he to himself, ‘my present 
state of mind [loneliness] is one which so long as we live, 
we never really get away from. We do not need to be 
unsociable, but still less ought we to allow this state of 
mind, the most natural, the most stable basis for per- 
sonality, to go unprovided for; the state of mind, where 
alone, as in a dream, we stand over against the mystery 
of our being.’” What does Hauptmann reveal to us in 
his novels and plays of this mystery of personality, over 
against which we are to stand as in a dream? And this 
leads to the perfectly natural further question, what is 
the worth of this knowledge? 

Hauptmann’s characters are all lonely people, “einsame 
Menschen.” Willingly or unwillingly, consciously or un- 
consciously, in the bitterness of defeat or in the joy of 
self-realization, like Friedrich von Kammacher or Hannele, 
like Emanuel Quint or Odysseus, they stand alone over 
against the mystery of their own personalities. Their souls 
are like a star and dwell apart, be the gleam radiant or bale- 
ful. They have taken well to heart the amazing suggestion 
by Maeterlinck: “For this is the essential silence of our 
soul, our most inviolable sanctuary, and its secret can 
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never be lost; and, were the first born of men to meet the 
last inhabitant of the earth, a kindred impulse would 
sway them, and they would be voiceless in their caresses, 
in their terror and their tears; a kindred impulse would 
sway them, and all that could be said without falsehood 
would call for no spoken word; and, the centuries not- 
withstanding, there would come to them, at the same 
moment, as though one cradle had held them both, com- 
prehension of that which the tongue shall not learn to tell 
before the world ceases.” 

And, more than this, these characters know consciously 
or unconsciously, or learn by bitter experience, the utter 
futility of attaining aught their souls crave through the 
mutual service of co-operation. There is not one play or 
novel in all the long series in which the hero or heroine 
comes to a cordial reconciliation with society or with 
even his closest friends. It would be interesting, were 
there space, to trace in this the influence of Nietzsche. 
The disingenuousness of Odysseus is not due solely to 
craft, but to his fear that an absence of twenty years 
leads to only a dubious reconciliation. Friedrich von 
Kammacher after his vain quest for forgetfulness, and 
his nerve-shattering experiences, retires to a life of artistic 
seclusion. ‘The Narr in Christo becomes a discredited 
wanderer. Elga,— but why extend the list of the charac- 
ters who found the world too much for them? — it would 
include not only the protagonist of every play, but also 
the deuteragonist, and tritagonist. Apparently the great- 
est lesson which Hauptmann would have his characters re- 
veal is that man, the moment he comes to know himself 
as a real personality, that moment he retires in silent 
loneliness to brood over the darkness of his eccentric ego. 

Nor in showing the effect of the spirit of solitude on 
human personality is Hauptmann making merely an 
interesting study in psychology. He does not reveal to 
us the workings of unsociable and lonely minds merely 
for the sake of showing their misery, as an experimentum 
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in corpore vili. There is rather a deeply rooted conviction, 
which comes out again and again in all his writings, that 
solitude is the chief means of a man coming to know him- 
self. His Griechisher Friihling again and again traces the 
origin of Greek self-consciousness to lonely mountain 
origins. ‘The Greek spirit, to him, is not a city spirit 
but a mountain spirit, bred in the fastnesses of Parnassus 
and Delphi. “Here a man feels the presence of, a man 
nourishes himself upon, the primitive powers [Urmdchten], 
which gave themselves freely to the receptive minds of 
the mountain race, much in the same way as did the 
water of the rocky springs, the fruit of the olive trees or 
of the vine; so that man stood with his kind when among 
mountains and forests, among precipices and cliffs, among 
the sheep and goats of his herd, or in battle among beasts 
of prey, and, above all, when beneath the gods, above the 
gods, and among divine powers.” ‘To these amorphous 
beginnings he would have us look for the culture of Soc- 
rates and Phidias, of Pericles, Sophocles, A’schylus, and 
Plato! For “‘now it seems to me, that the mind [Sinne| 
of the huntsman, the mind of the herdsman, the mind of 
the hunter-herdsman, let us say, is the finest and the 
noblest stem, and that a huntsman’s and herdsman’s 
life upon the mountain peaks is the richest soil for such 
a stem, and so the best nourishment for the metaphysical 
germ in man.”’ It were idle to remind such poetic lucu- 
bration that it was the Arcadians and Beeotians, and not 
the Athenians, who passed their time in lofty contempla- 
tion of the Urmdchten on crags and mountain peaks, and 
that one of these people came to poetry only in the de- 
cadent verse of Syracusan city-bred Theocritus, and the 
other has been preserved for us chiefly as a bye-word for 
gluttony. Solitude may be a virtue exceeding great, 
but it brings its devotee, if unconscious, blank stupidity, 
and if self-conscious, misery and madness. 

But madness is with Hauptmann no cause for much 
solicitude. “‘A great part of our hallucinatory faculty 
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we to-day regard as pathological; and the sane man keeps 
silent about it. And yet there have been times when 
man allowed it full reverence.” Indeed, in his remarks 
upon the early Greeks, he goes even farther to glorify 
insanity. ‘“‘It was not human freedom, but, as it were, 
servility to the divine, not reason, but madness, that 
alone possessed for man of that time astonishment and 
terror spreading authority.” Certainly by all primitive 
peoples, as well as by many with a considerable culture, 
madness is regarded as a sure sign of divine possession. 
To them it reveals infinitely higher glimpses of human 
powers and personality than can be gained by any exer- 
cise of the reason and intelligence. And even the Greek 
mind was unquestionably never entirely freed from this 
notion. But the whole trend of Greek art, from the simple 
lines of its architecture to the perfectly rational systems 
of Plato and Sophocles, was a distinct protest against the 
naive and “natural” notion of divine madness. ‘Wonders 
there are many, and there is nothing more wonderful 
than man,” must have meant to the spectators of Soph- 
ocles’ Antigone what it means to the reader of today. The 
old notion of the “inspired poet”? was humanized in the 
works of the classic poets and dramatists. Yet Haupt- 
mann in his search for origins and the elemental, would 
have us see the whole of Greece in the Rausch-intoxicated 
pythoness. ‘‘Not the worldly wise was the longed-for 
or the welcomed among the men of that time, — but life 
alone was longed-for and welcomed, the deeper life, the 
Rausch-engendering enigma.” This of a people who loved 
Homer, and flocked year after year to see Sophocles, and 
preserved for us the Republic of Plato! 

And the same habits of mind that lead him to see the 
secret of Greek personality in the elemental life of lonely, 
half crazed goatherds, is seen in all of his novels and 
plays. If reality is personality stripped bare of all worldly 
Vernunft-created artificialities, of all the complex para- 
phernalia of civilization, then he will look for it in the 
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lives of idiots, imbecile children, half-crazed paupers and 
degenerates, and especially in those glimpses which such 
characters get when they shake off entirely the few thin 
bands that hold them still entangled with every day life, 
and their souls wander abroad in dreams: for then, what 
habits of inhibition they may yet retain are all shaken 
off, and we may see the naked soul taking its toll of the 
deepest realities of spirit. Search his novels or his plays 
from first to last, and you find a pitiful few who even by 
the most generous extension of the term might be called 
normal. Rotendelein, Heinrich, Hannele, Pippa, Griselda, 
Emanuel Quint, Friedrich von Kammacher, Gabriel Schil- 
ling, all fall short of the one thing that humanity has 
been taught to prize as its highest heritage —its sanity. 
Even Odysseus, the sanest of all the Greeks who fought 
before Troy, is reduced to we know not how much short 
of the human. 


*Seht nicht auf mich, ich bin ein rasender! 
Narr! bin ein Narr, der rast! ein Rasender! 
Lasst mich! blicht nicht auf mich! legt mich in Fesseln.” 


It is hard to square the Ulysses of Hauptmann with the 
hero of tradition. 

But back in the dark ages of literature, when insanity 
was made dramatic it came as a retribution for some de- 
liberate act, like that of Gidipus or Lear; when childish 
innocence in hard circumstances was demanded, it was 
tinctured with a dash of worldly wisdom in Oliver Twist 
or young David Copperfield; when religious enthusiasm 
and self-abnegation were shown, they were united with 
the womanly sweetness and sober charm of Dinah Morris. 
But here we have this all altered, madness stalks un- 
heralded in the flamboyant dreams of poor Hannele, and 
in the over-heated enthusiasm of Emanuel Quint. It is 
taking the heroic simpleton of our nursery rhymes, and 
building him into a play or a novel, or making a romance 
of Lazarus and Thersites. To be sure we know the source 
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of the malady, but this has no part in the crisis of the 
plot. We know why the character is mad, and how his 
madness leads him to act; but what is the significance of 
a plot with weak-headedness as its chief motive, we ask 
in vain. From Lear’s madness or from Cédipus’ madness 
we know that certain acts are deadly to human reason. 
The wise spectator shudders as he understands, and learns 
not to do likewise. But Hauptmann’s mad people are 
nothing else but mad, or mad by force of circumstances 
over which they had no control, and such characters are 
not legitimate material for fiction or the drama. The 
same criticism applies equally well to the other weak- 
nesses which his characters exhibit. We may take a nor- 
mal character and do with him what the story demands, 
and the story will be significant to other normal people. 
But to take abnormal or infra-normal people, and to 
illustrate by them what infra-normality sees, thinks, and 
feels, this is but to make an experiment in pathological 
psychology. 

Indeed this desire to wander in the search of characters 
far from the field that humanity has come to recognize 
as normal, is perhaps the most reprehensible tendency of 
much modern fiction, and especially of the modern drama. 
Now it hides behind the egis of naturalism or realism 
and gives us the muddied deformities of Gorky, again 
it veils its head in the rainbow of symbolism, and gives 
us the pale visaged wraiths of Maeterlinck. There is so 
much of excuse for Gorky that he is attacking a system, 
and that a reform pamphlet often owes its success to 
overstatement. But in what human category shall we 
place Pelleas, Melisaunde, Joyzelle, Lanceor, and the two 
erring children who with all the paraphernalia of childish 
revery search the brinks of two infinities for a phantom? 
Before an array of such characters it is useless to speak 
words of sweetly reasoned discourse. They could not 
understand. They can only feel the thrills of love or hate, 
and dream. All other mundane affairs to them are silence. 
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Between the two comes Hauptmann, whose characters 
are flawed artists, artisans, or angels. 

Perhaps it is too much to protest against the consanguin- 
eous tenderness of the poet for the lunatic; are not both, 
with the lover, “of imagination all compact”? And 
“great genius is to madness near allied.” Even Plato 
saw the fatal flaw in the poetic imagination, and barred 
against it the doors of his Republic, for it is wont “to 


imitate the action or speech of men or women who are 
mad or bad.” 


Judged by the standard of rational conduct, there are 
in general three classes of characters. There is, first, the 
person that is the perfect master of all the situations 
that arise in the course of the story. Naturally such a 
character bears only a slight resemblance to people in 
real life, and hence he is banished to the pages of self- 
confessed romance and highly tinctured melodrama. 
More nearly true to actual life is the responsible individual 
who strives to understand the situations as they arise, 
masters some, and is overwhelmed by others. This sug- 
gests to us the actual conflict with the forces about us 
which makes for character and morals; to exploit such 
characters, to show their strength and weaknesses, to ex- 
plain concretely where they succeeded and why they failed, 
in short to make them intelligible, as we strive to make our 
lives intelligible, seems to be the legitimate field of all self- 
conscious art. Below this are the unfortunates who have 
no comprehension of their situations, but go like dumb 
beasts to their crowning or their slaughter. It is no argu- 
ment to maintain that in these characters we have the 
keenest of emotion and the triply distilled “elemental” 
forces of personality. They may be life’s naturals, but 
they are neither moral nor human; and as such are below 
the field of true art. It were well could we once for all 
put away from us all the fine fustian that is preached by 
the devotees of Art for Art’s sake, and take to heart again 
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one page from the criticism of Lessing or Aristotle. Art 
has as its subject responsible human nature, which it 
must propose to make intelligible; and where a subject is 
by its very nature below the threshold of moral responsi- 
bility and intelligibility, it is below the domain of art. 

Hence the plea that in portraying the hallucinations and 
the vagaries of these “ bells jangled out of tune” Haupt- 
mann proceeds with the most delicate of psychology, is 
quite beside the mark. It is not of such supreme im- 
portance that the dreams of Heinrich are psychologically 
accurate, or that the loneliness of Friedrich or the tor- 
ments of Gabriel are the natural results of certain vagaries 
in their natures. A work of fiction is not a treatise in 
morbid psychology. It is better to have a Robinson 
Crusoe who unnaturally remained sane though lonely 
through a score of years, than the natural ravings of a 
man whose best friend remarks of him, “ Pardon me, but 
I did not know that so tiny and tremulous a soul could 
have its seat in so strong a man!”’ Nor should we know 
it, and to know it affects only our sense of the grotesque. 
To be sure, that art is the highest which has accuracy of 
psychological analysis, and at the same time satisfies our 
demand that art make life intelligible. And so long as 
the first aim is not inconsistent with the second, it seems 
quite within our right to demand that serious fiction and 
the drama shall proceed on the old course laid out with 
perfect clearness by a long literary tradition. 


II] 


Given, then, the vagaries, the dreams, and reveries, 
the emotional silhouettes of such flawed characters, of 
men and women dwelling on the fringes of their emotions, 
what glimpse may we hope to get of the “‘deeper life,” to 
gain which we set out into this hinterland, in search of 
what the critic Scott-James calls “ spiritual adventure”? 
To a person ruled by what we ordinarily call common 
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sense, it would seem to be the highest of absurdities to 
expect an intuition, which has allied itself merely to the 
emotions — to that part of the human nature that lies close 
to the subconscious, and has set its face against reason — 
to yield anything more stable than the fleeting emotions. 
Its ultimate worth is still more open to question. For 
science, in the work of the Freudian psycho-analysts, 
puts the case far more strongly: From that part of man’s 
nature that lies below the surface of intellectual con- 
sciousness, we can get only the strivings that ally him to 
the beasts. Whether this view or its opposite be nearer 
the truth does not now greatly concern us. But what is 
of supreme significance is that an emotion, no matter 
how keen, is not an insight; a shudder is not, per se, a 
glimpse into a deeper reality. For these are but signs, 
like the waves of the sea, of the passage of some agency 
which has caused the human organism to respond to its 
force. In themselves they are no more spiritual than the 
sense impressions we get of mere objects in space. They 
are more or less closely measurable reactions of the feel- 
ings, and controllable more or less by habit and will. 
They are effects. The significant thing, then, is not the 
emotional accompaniment, but the cause, the idea, or 
notion which gives them being. In themselves, the 
emotions are as fleeting as the objects of sense, and 
the world they give, if we can speak without paradox 
of a world of emotion, is in as great a state of flux as 
the world of sense and fact. It is not here we can look 
for the underlying reality. Obviously then, if Haupt- 
mann’s characters and their motives and lives are to 
reveal to us any glimpses of a world of deeper reality 
than that of fact, against which he has lifted his heel, it 
must not be sought merely in their passions and emo- 
tions. We must go below to their cause: for these 
“effects defective come by cause,” and we must see and 
estimate the notions which have thus wrought so mightily 
in their lives. 
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To do this means to make a careful analysis of the lead- 
ing motives of all his works, which obviously is out of 
place here. But a generalization is possible. From the 
flux of their emotions, from their hallucinations, from 
their vagaries, the characters rarely reveal any ideas or 
motives which may in any way be reduced to intelligible 
expression. Such plays as Hannele and Gabriel Schillings 
Flucht, and such a novel as The Fool in Christ, are each a 
mélange of inchoate emotional thrills. To call them trag- 
edy is utterly to misapply the term, for tragedy implies a 
nice balance between offense and retribution, between 
horror and pity: it must have a perfectly intelligible 
theme. 

The fact is that the tragic motive is nearly the last word 
in the development of complex self-conscious personality. 
It is at the opposite pole from the undirected life of primi- 
tive or “natural” people, and marks the complete schism 
of nature and human nature: for it is only when the 
notion of moral responsibility has become definitely fixed 
in a people’s self-consciousness that they may be said to 
be ready for tragedy. But of this conception of the 
tragic, Hauptmann is completely innocent. To him ap- 
parently, as he discusses it in his Griechischer Frihling, 
the tragic is only that which causes the reader or spec- 
.tator to be torn with pity, and to shudder with fear. This 
misconception is due probably to a common misunder- 
standing of the Poetics: for the shudder of horror which 
Aristotle would have the spectator feel in the presence 
of the tragedy, is due to the character’s conscious choice 
of an act that sets the moral law at defiance, and is not 
merely a horror caused by the hero’s fate. In consequence, 
purely impulsive or unconscious or irresponsible action 
can never be the ground for a tragedy; nor can an idiot 
or a mad person by any twist of the term be regarded as 
a tragic hero. Now few of Hauptmann’s characters act 
save as impulse directs, or in accordance with some in- 
herent flaw in their mental or moral equipment, a strain 
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of near-insanity. For example, the trouble with Gabriel 
Schilling is that “since his tenth year apparently, troubles 
have clung to him with diabolical cunning. In conse- 
quence his moral defect is quite intelligible.” But this 
moral defect has come long before the play opens, and 
hence removes him from the field of tragedy: for his acts 
are now entirely directed by his emotions. 


But to see how completely such writers as Hauptmann 
have severed the notion of morals from that of tragedy, 
and how they have reduced the tragic to merely the 
highly emotional, it is necessary only to read his discus- 
sions of the origin of tragedy. And this he sees in human 
sacrifice, with all its concomitant horror, to appease dark 
forces with which man has found himself engaged. Grant 
this, though it can be questioned, and grant farther that 
this feeling of horror is not unrelated to insanity, yet we 
must still refuse to recognize as identical the spirit of the 
primitive offeiing of blood, and the fine spirit of Greek 
tragedy. It is time to protest against such attempts to 
understand a people’s culture by its amorphous begin- 
nings, as have been made by anthropological antiquarians 
like Jane Harrison. What concerns us is not that the 
old Pelasgians held high féte with human sacrifices, but 
that the Greek tragedians strove to give moral significance 
to the great and moving mysteries of human life. Form- 
erly there may have been an attempt by blood letting to 
appease the powerful spirits that wrought through them. 
Now these mysteries are attacked directly and shown 
to have human significance and human worth. It is the 
glory of Greek tragedy that it attempts to reconcile super- 
stition, religion, and morals, and make them human. Ina 
lesser degree, perhaps, the same success lies with Shake- 
speare. But with Hauptmann, as with many dramatists 
to-day, immersed as he is in other interests, the problem of 
moral responsibility is lost sight of and losing it, he also 
loses tragedy. 
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IV 


It is high time, too, that we should attempt to clarify 
our notions of what are “natural” or “elemental” charac- 
ters. For, be it remembered, our complex life is as close 
to nature, because it is an expression of human nature, 
as the simple life of a peasant. The difference lies merely 
in the development of more complex powers. The simple 
life in its hut or cave was easier to understand than our 
life in heated and luxuriously furnished apartments. But 
the first was not elemental, if we mean by elemental, 
absence of intellect. In one way it is as close to nature 
and nature’s law to blow a rock to pieces with a charge 
of dynamite, as laboriously to crush it with a stone hammer: 
for in both processes human nature is utilizing merely 
natural forces. To act according to nature would be to 
let it disintegrate under the forces of rain and frost. And 
in the early days, as there is now, there was living in 
accordance with human nature, which was recognized and 
commended as sanity. Nor was departure from it then 
considered as a return to nature, nor can it be to-day. 
Flawed and defective characters are merely a too frequent 
disease in the complex human nature demanded by our 
complex civilization; they are an unfortunate defect in 
our social organism. And as it is idle to seek in the work- 
ings of a defective organ for the principles which obtain 
in one that is perfect, so it is not only idle but pernicious 
to seek in the throw-backs, the arrested developments, 
the inefficients of our social organism, for the insights 
and ideals which should guide the efficient and morally 
sane. The most natural characters of any age are those 
who live most in conformity with the demands of human 
nature. 

Finally, the reason why the insights which we get from 
defective characters are so pitifully few and so morally 
insignificant, should not detain us for long. The human 
reason has its higher and its lower functions. That it 
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can, through its powers of intuition, gain deep insights 
into the meaning of reality, few will deny. But it can 
do this with a measure of assurance, only when it acts 
in full accord with the whole of man’s intellectual and 
moral nature. For then, and then alone, can the insight 
have moral significance, and find itself reflected in the 
lower functions of reason, consistent practice, and rational 
procedure in the conduct of every day life. If, on the 
other hand, the intuition allies itself with man’s instinc- 
tive or emotional nature, then we have reduced his in- 
sights to glorified instincts, and divided man against 
himself, until finally his moral and rational nature will be 
overwhelmed in the flux of his emotions. It is not difficult 
to say which of these two paths literature and art should 
elect to follow. 

And in thus placing the reason midway between the 
intuitions and the emotions we are doing nothing new. 
Many enthusiasts, whose sole mental diversion seems to 
be to live in the welter of revery and intuition, fortify 
their position by the illustrious example of Plato, for- 
getting in their enthusiasm for the Phedrus and the Sym- 
posium, the dramatic setting for these justly illustrious 
dialogues, and forgetting also the fact that Plato wrote the 
Gorgias and the Parmenides, and forgetting above all the 
fact that the intuitions which have had the profoundest 
significance for the whole history of humanity, have in the 
Phedo and the Republic been subjected to a most painful 
process of verification. Even Bergson has admitted in his 
Les Données Immédiates that revery bereft of the control of 
the intelligence is often misleading. But more than this, 
it becomes positively dangerous when it becomes a fixed 
habit: for then it breaks down all distinctions between 
the real and unreal, between the moral and the immoral, 
leaving us nothing but the emotional thrills that minister 
to its vagaries. 


THE NEW VIEW OF :THE CRIMINAL 


HE essential note of the new penal management 

is that the criminal is studied more than the crime. 

How new and revolutionary this fact is, only those under- 

stand who have some knowledge of the history of prison 

management. The old view always asks the question: 

*“What has been done that is contrary to law?”” The new 

view asks, ‘““Who did this wrong, why did he do it, and 
how can we prevent him from repeating the offense?” 

Criminal law has developed a theory recognizing that 
there may be extenuating circumstances surrounding a 
crime. A premeditated crime is regarded as worse than 
one committed in the heat of passion. An old offender is 
regarded as worse than the man who is before the court 
for the first time. This has led to different sentences for 
the same offense. —The maximum sentence is reserved for 
those who have no excuse, while the minimum sentence 
is given to those who are guilty of the deed by the law, 
but whose bad conduct is not wholly the result of a de- 
praved character. The penalty may range from a mini- 
mum sentence of five years to a maximum sentence of 
‘thirty years, but the length of sentences for crimes differs 
in different states, though there is a constant tendency to 
find a common standard for penal legislation throughout 
the whole country. 

It is only within the present generation that the teaching 
of the ancient code, ‘‘An eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth” has been substantially repealed. Society no longer 
can settle the account with her rebellious children by 
meting out so much punishment for so much wrongdoing. 
The modern effort is to make the prisoner feel that it is 
not his wrong act, but his wrong character that is the chief 
defect. It is based upon a high ethical theory. From 
various motives many a man behaves a great deal better 
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than he really is, and by, the same token, under certain 
conditions, many a man behaves worse that he is, and to 
good and bad alike conduct is mainly important as the 
symbol of character. 

For quite a number of years leading figures in social 
reform have been advocating certain changes in the penal 
system, which should harmonize with the thought that 
the study of the criminal is as important to his treatment 
as the diagnosis of disease is to the physician. The first 
aim of the movement was to secure what is known as the 
Indeterminate Sentence. Originally the new philosophy 
urges that all limitations of time should be done away, and 
that the prisoner should be sentenced until he is reformed. 
This is farther than the lawyers, the courts and the legis- 
lators are willing to go. It is generally agreed that for 
first offenders the minimum sentence may safely be re- 
moved, but by some it is held to be unconstitutional in 
certain states to deprive a man of his liberty without any 
definite limitations. 

In England, however, they are successfully working 
what is called the supplementary sentence. If a man is 
recognized as a confirmed criminal there may be added to 
his sentence not less than five years nor more than ten 
years beyond the term prescribed by the statutes in his 
case. It seems at first curious that men serving under 
supplementary sentences, and who are recognized as worse 
and more dangerous than the ordinary criminal, are ac- 
tually given better accommodations and food, and more 
privileges than first offenders. This brings us down really 
to the basis of custodial care. 

At present where the indeterminate sentence is provided 
by law, it means in this country any time between the 
minimum and maximum terms of confinement prescribed 
by the statutes. 

Such a sentence is in the first place a limitation upon 
the functions of the court. The old method was for the 
jury to decide whether or not the accused is guilty, and 
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then the judge in pronouncing sentence decided the length 
of time he is to be confined, according to the prescription 
of the statute. 

There are many arguments for this limitation, but only 
three will be named. 

By the new method the court is relieved of the effort in 
the stress of the trial to discover the history of the crim- 
inal, and the degree of his guilt. It is manifest that any 
judgment during the trial must in the nature of the case 
be hasty and is often ill formed. The more experience the 
accused has, the more deftly he will conceal both his record 
and his real emotions. If a prisoner has had repeated 
experience, he usually pleads guilty, and with such a 
manifestation of remorse as will move the heart of any 
judge except those most discriminating. He will only 
take the chances of a trial when he feels quite certain that 
there is not sufficient evidence to convict him. 

The second reason for the indeterminate sentence is 
that it removes the personal equation found in the courts. 
Judges differ very much in temperament and in their 
views of the baseness of bad conduct. Some of them may 
possibly be influenced by political motives, but none of 
them can escape from his own attitude. Some judges are 
puritan by temperament, and believe so strenuously in 
the fall of man that they have little faith in the recovery 
of any individual. Other judges think that to err is so 
human, that to them the extenuating circumstances al- 
ways bulk larger. The practical result is that in any 
prison men coming from different parts of the same state, 
for precisely the same offense, committed under similar 
circumstances, may find themselves ten years apart in the 
length of the sentence. Such differences in judgment 
produce a profound sense of injustice in the man who has 
the long term to serve, and often make him a permanent 
rebel against the social order. 

But the third and paramount value of the indeterminate 
sentence is that it is necessary to the operation of a parole 
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law. The parole system has been applied for many years 
to young men who are first offenders, and who are con- 
fined in reformatories such as Elmira, New York. But 
there is now a nation-wide movement to extend the prin- 
ciple of parole to the prisons as well as to the reforma- 
tories. 

When a man is given a parole, it means that though he 
has been convicted of a crime and sentenced to a re- 
formatory or to a prison, he may serve part of his sentence 
outside of the institution, and yet under the guardianship 
of the state. Many problems of prison discipline and 
prison management, of prison labor and economics, are 
still under debate. All these questions are thrust into 
the background for the recognition of a luminous principle 
sufficient to guide us in this discussion. That principle 
declares that the convict had become anti-social in the 
free world of men. The prison is a place where he is to be 
socialized, and from which he is to be restored at length 
to a normal place among his fellows in organized society. 
The prison, therefore, undertakes to “‘minister to a mind 
diseased”’; to take away false views of life, and in their 
place put true ones; to limit the emotions, te strengthen 
the will and to create a character able to resist the perils 
of freedom. 

As those who deal with insanity recognize the danger 
to the patient who recovers, of too sudden an introduction 
to the normal life, so the doctrine of the parole system 
teaches that the after care of the man released from con- 
finement is just as important as his treatment within the 
institution. The social order requires that a criminal 
should be arrested, convicted, and receive the treatment 
of a proper institution. The mass of people think, if they 
think about the subject at all, that that is practically the 
end of the matter. The social worker believes that it is 
just as important for the state, and requires even more 
wisdom, to restore the prisoner to a proper place in society. 
Legislators are willing to spend any necessary sum for 
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courts and prisons, and are often reluctant to spend a 
moderate amount for the work more difficult and more 
delicate. 

In order to show the working of the indeterminate sen- 
tence and parole, I have thought it best to take the state 
of Minnesota, with which I am most familiar, and briefly 
set forth the methods employed. This law was framed 
after a careful study of the laws in other states and in other 
countries, relating to the management of prisoners. The 
statute recognizes the maximum and minimum terms al- 
ready provided for various offenses, but it provides that 
henceforth any person convicted of any felony, except 
treason or murder, may be subject to a release upon parole 
after the minimum sentence has expired. 

The act created a Board of Parole, consisting of the 
Chairman of the Board of Control, the Warden of the 
penitentiary and one citizen to be appointed by the Govy- 
ernor. Later an amendment was secured making the 
Superintendent of the reformatory a member of the board 
for that institution. The law provides that no attorneys 
or other persons representing the prisoners shall appear 
to argue their cases. Written statements may, however, 
be presented. The board is not only empowered to parole 
prisoners, but it is also instructed to exercise such super- 
vision over the paroled men as is necessary, and to em- 
ploy such agents as may be required for the purpose. It 
was also instructed to formulate rules governing its 
procedure. 

Among these rules is one which gives in brief the theory 
upon which the board acts. It follows: 

“‘In considering the question of the parole of an inmate, 
the board will take into account, — 

““a. His conduct while an inmate of the institution. 

““b. His history previous to commitment. 

““c. His character, capacity, habits, tendencies and at- 
titude. 

“‘d. The nature and circumstances of his crime. 
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‘e. The probabilities, from all the facts, that the pris- 
oner will lead a correct life at liberty. 

“f. The effect of his parole upon the administration 
of justice.” 

In all work like this, it is the administration of the law 
that counts quite as much as the form of the statute. I 
am not now discussing the prison management, but sim- 
ply the methods of the parole system. The first thing, 
therefore, is the study of the case. The County Attorney 
is instructed by the law, upon the conviction of any per- 
son, to furnish all information in his possession relating 
to the history and character of the convict, with a synopsis 
of the evidence relating to the commission of the crime, 
and the circumstances by which it was surrounded. This 
is the basis of the case study. 

Immediately after the prisoner enters the institution 
he is asked to give his own statement of his case, together 
with a full and truthful history of his past life. He is in- 
formed that his future depends upon the manifest sin- 
cerity of his account. With the story of his past life, he 
is asked to give the names and addresses of persons whom 
he has known, for whom he has worked or with whom he 
has been associated in all the places where he has lived. 
Correspondence is opened with these persons, and the 
board seeks to find a full record of the history of the man 
and his habits. In practice some of these letters are never 
answered, some of the letters are evidently from persons 
of low character and associations, and in the case of 
habitual criminals there will often be a number of years 
of the past wholly unaccounted for. Experienced students 
of cases soon learn that it is very likely that these silent 
years were years spent in some other penal institution. If 
the man fails to give a full statement of his record, he is 
informed that his case cannot be considered favorably at 
any time until the truth is known, however dark the truth 
may be. From time to time the inmates have hearings 
before the warden or superintendent. They are, of course, 
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examined by the physician upon their entrance to the 
institution, and as often as is necessary thereafter. In 
some states the physician is made a member of the parole 
board. In Minnesota he is present at the hearings, and 
not only makes a report in writing upon each case coming 
before the board, but answers any questions that may be 
asked him. 

The case record is the basis of the administration of the 
law. It includes the life history as described, the record 
of the offense for which the man is committed, his physical 
condition, the report of his behavior while in confinement, 
including his attitude toward labor and toward his studies, 
if he be in school, together with the judgment of the officers 
most likely to know as to his probable behavior if re- 
leased. 

The board meets at each institution every month, as 
required by law, and any prisoner who has served his 
minimum sentence, and has been in the first grade for at 
least six months, may make application to appear before 
the board of parole. At this time further questions are 
asked him with respect to the facts in the case record, he 
is given opportunity to make any further statement that 
he may desire, and often he is told where his faults are, 
and what is necessary to be done in order to secure his 
. liberty. If after investigation the request of the prisoner 
is denied, under the rules the applicant may not again ap- 
pear for a period of six months. 

The board employs three parole agents, who are very 
important to the successful operation of the law. These 
agents interview the prisoners and make their acquaint- 
ance when paroled, secure for them employment, and 
visit them as frequently as possible. Both before and 
after parole the agents endeavor to come into a personal 
relation with the prisoners, and to gain their confidence. 
When a man is paroled, if his friends have not already 
found for him employment which is approved by the 
parole agent, he interviews him, asks him what work he 
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prefers to do, seeks to discover for what he is best fitted, 
and finds a place for him. Though a man be paroled, he is 
not discharged from the institution until employment has 
been secured. His fare is paid to the place. He is always 
furnished money enough for at least one week’s board, and 
the agent undertakes to establish the proper relation be- 
tween the employer and the man by informing the em- 
ployer that the man is upon parole, and also asking him 
that publicity should not be given to this information 
further than is entirely necessary. It sometimes happens 
that fellow-workmen, if they have the information, make 
it extremely difficult for the man to keep his place, and 
some of them make it difficult for him to make a good 
record. 

A very conspicuous instance of another sort occurred 
recently, where a man on parole was given work in an 
establishment employing four hundred men. Every man 
in the place came to know that he was paroled from 

prison, and yet not a man of them ever spoke to him about 
_ it, and he finished his term of parole, was discharged, and 
restored to citizenship. When he confidentially told 
one or two of his friends in the place about his good for- 
tune, he learned with astonishment that they had known 
all the time that he had come to them from prison. The 
sympathy of human nature is not always visible, and the 
sympathy of silence is often one of its finest forms. 

Persons offering employment are not only informed 
that the man is upon parole, but they themselves must 
satisfy the parole agent of their own character and stand- 
ing. The man upon parole usually goes alone to his place 
of work, but he is required to report to the agent his 
arrival at his destination. He is also required to send 
in reports monthly, usually signed by the employer, and 
these reports give an account of his earnings, his ex- 
penditures, and his savings. 

If the institution has done its work properly, the re- 
leased man is a better wage earner after his release than 
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he was before his conviction. Indeed he should be a better 
man every way. He should have increased efficiency for 
his task, a friendly attitude toward society, and hope for 
his own future. 

No paroled man is expected to ask for a final discharge 
from the guardianship of the state until some time has 
elapsed, and final discharge is not granted until the man 
has served at least one year on parole, unless there are 
unusual circumstances. It sometimes happens that the 
man can do very much better in some other state where he 
has employment more particularly adapted to him, and 
where his friends may reside. It sometimes happens 
that the occupation will be partly in one state and partly 
in another, and wherever safety will permit, the board of 
parole is extremely anxious to further the best economic 
interests of the man. 

As the men differ in history and in their power of re- 
sistance to temptation, it is evident that different periods 
are indicated for the term of parole. Under the present 
laws, no man can be kept on parole beyond his full sen- 
tence. It is the usual experience that if a man maintains 
correct habits from one to two years, he may be regarded 
as reformed. 

It must be noted that some of the worst criminals be- 
have with the most correctness while in confinement, so 
that the man who falls into the daily routine without 
friction is regarded by the shrewd warden as a person who 
has probably been within prison walls before, and has 
learned the lesson of obedience. Indeed there is a class of 
men who always behave well in prison, and always behave 
badly everywhere else. 

If the term of parole is ended in a comparatively short 
time, or if the paroled man is allowed to leave the state, 
this class of men will keep the terms of parole until the 
very last day, and seek all sorts of reasons why the parole 
should be very brief. As soon as final release comes, the 
man seeks his old haunts and adopts his old habits. He 
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had meant to do so all the time. He had shortened his 
term of confinement by good conduct within the prison, 
and he shortened the period of parole by making a record 
on the outside. 

There lurks also another danger, and that is, if the parole 
be too extended, men of this class will break its terms and 
become fugitives from justice. This class of men is found 
in the prison, and belongs to the small group of confirmed 
criminals. Such men require long custodial care, and a 
few of them should remain in permanent confinement. 

The Minnesota State Board of Parole undertook the 
task of organizing a Prisoners’ Aid Society. The names 
of citizens in every county of the state, who were supposed 
to be suitable to act as advisers to paroled men, were 
secured. Each adviser is expected to become acquainted 
with one paroled man, and to secure his confidence. The 
adviser is not expected to furnish him either work or 
money, but instead of these to give him friendship and 
wisdom. He should cheer him when he is downcast, 
guide him when he goes astray, and make him feel that 
in the world there is at least one man who holds toward 
him the attitude of a Big Brother. 

The very first letters from the board to the proposed 
list of advisers met with a remarkable response. Men of 
the highest character and standing who could not be paid 
for such service, and who would not accept money, have 
yielded to the human obligation, and have enlisted in this 
task. It is to the great honor of the state of Minnesota 
that more than three hundred of its best citizens in every 
part of the state have been willing to give up something of 
their time and strength, indeed something of themselves, 
to the difficult work of restoring paroled men to a normal 
place in society. Voluntary and unofficial agencies exist 
in a number of states for the assistance of paroled and 
discharged prisoners. I think, however, it is clear that 
the only way to enforce the theory of the guardianship of 
the state, is to recognize that the administrative work of 
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caring for its wards must fall upon the board of parole, 
upon its agents, and upon its own Prisoners’ Aid So- 
ciety. 

The members of the Prisoners’ Aid Society report at 
once to the board any indications of break-down of the 
character or habits of the man with whom the adviser has 
relations. It is believed that this system as developed is 
more complete than that found in any other state of the 
Union. It must not be thought for a moment that the 
effort is to make all reformatory work merely official. 
After all that has been done by the state, which the state 
ought to do, there is left plenty of room for sympathetic 
co-operation on the part of right-minded people who are 
willing to believe that though a man may have committed 
a crime, he ought to be forgiven when he has recovered 
himself and found his place in the working world. 

If the board of parole has erred on any side, it has erred 
upon the side of leniency. It has not succeeded in reform- 
ing every man who has been released upon parole. In- 
deed some states claim to have made a better record in the 
proportion of the men with whom they have been success- 
ful. Here again we have a matter of statistics and of 
methods. It is a great pity that we can have no standard 
of social statistics upon which ‘reliance may be placed. I 
’ know that in many states there is no organized effort to 
know what becomes of men on parole, and if they do not 
turn up as prisoners in the same state, they are counted 
as reformed. They may have left the state at once upon 
their release from prison only to become inmates at an 
early date in the prison of some other state. Some states 
discharge all the doubtful and dangerous cases rather 
than take the trouble of trying the problem of parole. 

It is not a difficult matter to make a good showing in 
percentage. It is far harder to make a good showing in 
real work. It is doubtful if any other state has so full 
knowledge of its paroled prisoners as is possessed by the 
administration in the state of Minnesota. The board be- 
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lieves in its work and its possibilities, and has been willing 
to take some risks. ; 

It sometimes happens that a man is found in a reforma- 
tory intended for first offenders under thirty years of age, 
who is really beyond that age, and has a criminal record 
elsewhere that he has concealed. The law should provide 
that such men be automatically removed from the re- 
formatory to the prison. There are some arguments in 
favor also of taking the boys who are graduates from the 
so-called reform schools, or who have been on probation 
from juvenile courts and afterwards have committed 
crimes, and putting them in a separate department of the 
reformatory. 

The relation of pardons and paroles is one capable of 
exact and just statement. The general theory of pardons 
is that they should be granted to men where there has 
been an evident miscarriage of justice revealed by proper 
evidence or where a reasonable doubt exists that the con- 
vict ever committed the crime. The board of parole and 
the board of pardons should never consist of the same 
persons. As the board of pardons should only exercise 
clemency to the men who are innocent, so on the other 
hand, it would seem that the board of parole should assume 
that the courts acted in view of the facts, and that all the 
inmates are guilty of the offenses charged. Where the 
pardoning power is exercised by a board or by an Execu- 
tive, it really provides a court of last resort. If the pardon- 
ing board releases men who have been clearly guilty, it 
only prevents the board of parole from exercising its proper 
functions. If on the other hand the board of parole un- 
dertakes to pass upon the guilt or innocence of the persons 
who are under confinement, they trespass upon the field 
set apart for the board of pardons. The pardoning board 
passes upon the guilt or innocence of the person with re- 
spect toa specific act. The board of parole passes upon the 
question as to whether upon the whole it is safe at a given 
time to release a man from custody. 
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Far behind us lie the darkest days of iniquity in the 
treatment of prisoners. The work of John Howard does 
not need to be repeated. There are still many problems 
waiting for solution, some of them can be solved doubtless 
by careful inductions drawn from experience in the terms 
of an intellectual conclusion. Some of them can only be 
properly attacked by wisdom made warm with the throb- 
bings of human hearts. 

There is still another need, very hard to describe in set 
terms, but very easily understood by all who have to do 
this kind of work. It is the need of the right kind of social 
atmosphere. When a community puts at work all its 
forces for good, in suggesting good conduct and the re- 
wards of good conduct as a shining possibility before the 
eyes of these delinquents, the light of the new day already 
brightens the sky. 


THE FOOL AND HIS MONEY 
I 


HRIFT, quaint virtue of old-fashioned mice and 
men, is stricken with a wasting plague. It is ten 
years since I have heard the words: “‘Waste not, want 
not;” and then the proverb issued from the lips of one 
who was old, very old. When I was a boy certain flashy 
young fellows were pointed out to me as warnings of ways 
to be shunned: they saved nothing, would never have 
anything, and were sure to come on the county. Nowa- 
days a young man who saves his money is a notable 
phenomenon. Not, however, a phenomenon to stir the 
general admiration; indeed, his free-spending coevals 
look upon him as the ordinary lean and ravenous young- 
ster looks upon the boy who keeps fat to bursting on 
crackers and soup. On every hand and in every class 
you hear the confession, “‘I never could put by a dollar.” 
Confession? No, rather a boast; as one might say, with 
complacent sigh, “Ill never be a saint; the Old Adam’s 
too strong in me.”’ And just as the Old Adam has found 
his philosophic defender in Nietzsche, under whose cosmic 
view his traits compose the Superman, so does the pre- 
vailing unthrift find its philosophic defense in the writings 
of numerous economists, not yet, alas, elevated to great- 
ness. Socially viewed, thriftlessness becomes a “high 
standard of living.” 

In such times as these you are likely to meet old ac- 
quaintances, seedy and despairing, scouting the town for 
jobs. They may be men who, to your personal knowledge, 
have been employed by the same firm for five years or 
more; conservative, respectable persons, living year after 
year in the same apartment or boarding-house; attaining 
always the same effect in appearance under the changing 
styles in hats and clothes; consistent readers of the 77mes 
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and Evening Post— exemplary men, in short. They are 
unemployed through no fault of their own; a few drops of 
the overflowing European woe have spilled over on them 
and corroded their present fortunes. In the course of a 
few months they will doubtless be as busy and important 
as ever. But just now their situation is hideous. You’d 
like to offer sympathy, but you catch a furtive expression 
as of a loan desired: something, perhaps, you are desiring 
yourself. We never were nabobs, to be sure, but we 
weren’t at the national minimum, either. We worked 
hard and earned fair money. Where did it go, and what 
did it buy? Nothing to succor us in our present distress. 
Why did we buy it? Probably we can’t tell. Some of 
us vaguely charge it to the “‘System,” and others, of older 
traditions, murmur an ancient text on the fool and his 
money. 

Let us shift our attention to those who got our money. 
This is a surpassing age, we are all aware. We can outdo 
our fathers in almost everything (except, of course, in 
religion, philosophy, art, literature, etc.); but in scarcely 
anything have we made such great advances upon the 
older generation as in the art of selling. Especially in 
the art of selling things not needed to those who can not 
afford them. 

The art of salesmanship was the chief economic contri- 
bution of the nineteenth century. This we assert on the 
excellent authority of Professor Galloway, who writes 
manuals on advertising and credit and other branches of 
the art. ‘“‘As the chief question of the eighteenth century 
had been how to solve the problem of production, so the 
nineteenth century had its problem of raising the standard 
of living of the people, and the consequent increase of 
consumption.” The eighteenth century masses, we are 
informed by the same authority, clung desperately to 
a frugality handed down from earlier times. The great 
technical inventions produced goods in profusion; but 
the workers wouldn’t buy; they preferred to save their 
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money. How to break down this traditional frugality 
was a problem requiring the tireless energies and the keen- 
est ingenuity of hosts of able men. We may regard the 
task as practically accomplished, although there remain 
vestiges of the old habit of mind, which we shall touch 
upon later. Our present object is to set forth, in such 
detail as the problem requires, the difference between the 
salesmanship of our fathers and that of our contem- 
poraries. 

Fortunately for one who detests the working over of 
historical documents, it is possible to find today, at iso- 
lated points untouched by the forces of evolution, all 
modes of making a living that have ever been in use. 
There are men in America who gain their sustenance by 
tracking down rabbits and drawing them from their holes 
with willow shoots twisted in the fur, as did the Neander- 
thal man. There are men who hew out planks with the 
broad-ax and smooth them with the draw knive, as did 
the carpenters employed in the building of lofty Ilion. 
There are men who hammer out nails from iron rods, 
after the fashion of Tubal Cain. Similarly, it should not 
be difficult to find merchants whose selling technique is 
practically that of the eighteenth century. The reader can 
doubtless call to mind sucha merchant; so at any rate can IJ. 
My specimen lives in a small town, grown smaller in late 
decades. Usually he is perched astride his counter, with 
his face resolutely toward the street. You may go into 
his store and sit by the stove and muse hour upon hour; 
the merchant won’t even ask what you want. You sur- 
vey the stock as well as the dim light permits; you in- 
quire whether a particular article is to be had. “Nope.” 
But you have seen it on the shelves and assert the fact. 
With an air of weariness the dealer climbs over the counter 
and fetches the article; then he resumes his seat and turns 
his face again to the street. He has been on that counter 
for forty years, surveying a street where nothing ever 
happens. His father had a similar establishment in some 
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Ohio village, conducted, no doubt, in similar fashion. 
And his grandfather “‘kept store” in a forgotten village 
in New York. Dreadfully unprogressive, you will call 
them. Yes, but they have never gone through bankruptcy, 
and it is safe to say that in the three generations no one 
ever bought from this family anything he did not really 
want. 

Contrast the modern selling technique. “In some 
cases,” says Professor Butler in his manual on Selling and 
Buying, “the customer naturally desires the article that is 
presented for his consideration, without any effort on the 
part of the salesman to create the desire.”” In some cases, 
yes; but the art of salesmanship consists entirely in deal- 
ing with the other cases. How to gain possession of the 
victim’s ' attention and desire and will, and exploit them 
for your profit, this is salesmanship. Success in this enter- 
prise is technically described as ‘‘selling the purchaser.” ? 

Like most other arts, the art of “selling purchasers” 
developed at first under rule of thumb methods, but in 
its higher present day forms, it draws heavily upon science, 
especially the science of psychology. ‘“‘In every sale,” 
says our authority, “‘there are four distinct steps: attract- 
ing the customer’s attention, arousing his interest, creating 
in him a desire to buy, and inducing him finally to take 
the action that is necessary to close the sale.” Let us 
slip in with Professor Butler’s salesman and see how he 
manages a “‘prospect.” The “prospect,’’ we will assume, 
is a modest and commonplace person, not looking for 
salesmanship or any other kind of trouble; apparently 
with some money in his pocket, which he’d as lief hold 
idle therein. The first point is to get his attention. Our 
salesman, according to the textbook specifications is a 
good judge of character, and he carries as mane methods 


1 In salesmanship terminology, the victim is known as a “prospect.” Ob- 
viously a mining metaphor; we may suggest the substitution of a more apposite 
mining term, “pay dirt.” 

2 “The purchaser may be sold by means of a ride in a car that has been used 
in selling twenty other people.” Alexander Hamilton Institute Modern Business 
Talks No. 73. 
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of approach as a golfer carries clubs. The method most 
generally applicable is to get on the customer’s “blind 
side;”” show an interest in him, or, if that’s impossible, 
in the things he is interested in. We all like that; but 
some of us take it so seriously that it becomes impossible 
for the salesman later to transfer attention to the object 
with which we are to be sold. Occasionally the prospect’s 
attention may be taken by storm. Our authority re- 
counts an instance in which a certain dour individual 
repelled all ordinary attacks. At last an expert was set 
upon him, who, “‘without a word of introduction, simply 
placed a mousetrap in his hands.” This “immediately 
secured the customer’s attention.”” Probably a bunch of 
fish hooks would have been tried next. 

We have attracted attention. Now let us arouse in- 
terest. There is a monkey-like curiosity in all of us, even 
the most reverend, that makes us pause even to watch 
men in haberdashers’ show windows struggling with 
ties that won’t pull through the collar. Generally this 
curiosity is commingled with somewhat vague considera- 
tions of self-interest. It might be worth knowing, for 
a future occasion, what the object forced on one’s atten- 
tion will do. Our salesman, with his grasp on psychology, 
notes when this thought flashes through the prospect’s 
mind, and instantly sets his machine at work. Say it’s a 
sausage grinder: he clamps it on a table, thrusts in a towel, 
which emerges shortly in a thin stream of paper pulp. 
You didn’t think that could be done? Well, we’ve got 
your interest. 

Interest, however, is not desire. Now, everybody likes 
to believe that his desires are as nearly his private prop- 
erty as anything in the world can be; but the fact is: 
nowadays most desires are wished upon us. The “‘pros- 
pect” has given his attention and his interest; our sales- 
man must now proceed, according to our authority, “by 
tactful suggestions that will make the customer think 
that he has from the first desired the article, without 
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having been greatly influenced by the selling methods of 
the salesman.” 

By this time our salesman has formed a pretty fair 
conjecture as to the domestic situation. ‘‘Perhaps the 
lady of the house wouldn’t have it around?” The pros- 
pect’s comb swells. ‘“‘If I like it, she’s got to.” Desire 
has been achieved. 

Remains the supreme task. Our salesman has success- 
fully invaded the prospect’s personality and has captured 
attention, interest and desire; but what are these but re- 
doubts along the road to the pocketbook? Already, 
however, our salesman has a moral claim to compensation. 
Has not the prospect induced him to waste time in the 
negotiation? For our salesman, if worthy of the name, 
has contrived to shift to the prospect all responsibility 
even for opening the discussion. ‘The best the prospect 
can do is to say: “I’ll have to think it over.” It’s a lie, 
and the salesman knows it. Thinking over can be done 
at once; the salesman waits. The prospect says he will 
call at the office next day. Another lie. The salesman 
waits. The prospect asserts that he hasn’t the price on 
his person. O, weak simpleton of a prospect, we’ve got 
you! Our salesman rises. ‘‘There’s no hurry about that.” 
The sale has been effected. We’ve separated the fool from 
his money, and he never will be able to tell how we did it. 

It may be said that I have represented the salesman as 
possessing too great an advantage over the prospect. 
But let it be borne in mind that the salesman is profes- 
sionally trained for the attack, while the prospect is 
utterly without training for defense. We have high schools 
and colleges undertaking to give instruction in the art of 
extracting money, but, so far as I can discover, there is 
no institution anywhere that undertakes to teach the 
art of holding on to it. Besides, the salesman is a picked 
man. ‘To quote once more from our excellent authority, 
Professor Butler, “‘the keen, fighting, successful sales- 
man of today is clear-eyed and clear-brained.... He 
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is engaged in salesmanship because of his love of the 
work. ... He would rather make a sale than do any- 
thing else, and he never thinks it a hardship to sacrifice 
personal ease and comfort for the sake of matching his 
wits against those of a possible purchaser.”’ Can you or 
I stand up to a man like that? 

You, perhaps, can do it; but does that make you safe? 
Not a bit of it! Modern salesmanship is quite able to 
run you down by relays. A specialist in attention first 
seizes upon you; he surrenders you to a specialist in in- 
terest, who in turn is succeeded by a specialist in desire. 
Bound hand and foot with attention, interest and desire, 
you are trundled over to the specialist in closing deals, 
who gives you the coup de grace and takes your pocket- 
book. 

Things don’t happen in this way, you say, incredulous. 
With the exception of life insurance agents and own-your- 
own-home missionaries, whose activities, on their own 
showing, are mainly philanthropic, did any one ever find 
himself in the toils of the perfect salesman, as I have 
represented him? And as to relays of them, how many of 
us have cash enough in our pockets to justify the expense 
of extraction by such refined methods? You believe 
only your own eyes; and you have never seen such opera- 
tions as I have described. 

And that is the weakness of us prospects. We never 
can get it through our heads that the things we see matter 
very little in comparison with those we don’t see. The 
fly doesn’t see the spider’s shiny web; but that does not 
justify him in playing the rdle of doubting Thomas when 
he is all tangled up in it. Count your money; and if that 
does not suffice, take a census of your garret, your library, 
your wardrobe, your kitchen, your tool chest, and see 
how many things have come into your possession for no 
reason you can now conceive. And then extend the census 
to your memory, and include all the things that were one 
moment white, then gone forever. 
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The appearance of departure from reality in my exposi- 
tion, you will perceive, is due to the fact that I have 
interpreted in personal terms, forces that under present 
conditions have assumed an impersonal form. An expen- 
sive salesman does not wait upon you to excite your at- 
tention: he shouts at you from a huge billboard placed 
just where your train stops and your eyes must seek 
refuge from a landscape of oozing marsh veneered with 
grime. He speaks confidentially with you from near 
the level of your face, as you hang, wedged among pos- 
sible thieves, to the dividend paying car straps. He 
whispers to you from the front page of your favorite 
paper. You pride yourself in keeping your real self some- 
thing of a mystery: your best friends, you say, don’t 
exactly know where to find you. The attention expert 
does. You wear a worldly air, and nobody knows that 
you are devout at heart: but the attention expert catches 
you as you furtively con the Christian Advocate. He 
tweaks your ear as your eye rests caressingly on Life, 
where it is officially supposed to find nothing of interest. 
Hide from him? If you have any of the five senses, you 
can’t. 

But again I am personalizing the impersonal. I am 
representing the attention expert as deliberately stalking 
you; but as a fact, he doesn’t concern himself in the least 
about you personally. He is like the Death of the mor- 
tality tables, who aims his howitzer, by aid of scientific 
range-finding apparatus, at the representative ten thou- 
sand. He will get eighty, more or less, whether you or 
me, he neither knows nor cares. Sooner or later, though, 
he will get us all. Like Death, again, the attention expert 
has sometimes to grumble over his range-finding mech- 
anism; but it will soon be improved. For he has Pro- 
fessor Minsterberg, not to speak of lesser inventors, at 
work on the problem. 

How much ammunition is thus spent upon us it would 
be interesting to know. There are some advertisements 
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that reach us all; indeed, there is one concern that aims 
at reaching one billion people, on the principle that ten 
aims make one hit. The sums expended in conducting 
this warfare on the pocketbook are variously estimated 
at three hundred to five hundred millions annually — 
about what it cost Great Britain to put down the great 
Napoleon. To this sum we should of course add a heavy 
governmental subsidy, since advertising matter does not 
nearly pay its way through the mails; and also a forced 
subsidy from the railways, which are obliged to carry the 
mass of material apparently without adequate compensa- 
tion. But in the vital business of extirpating the private 
pocketbook, we must all bear a share of the cost: private 
citizens, quasi-public corporations and the government 
itself. 

We have doubled our outlay for this work in the last 
ten years, and it appears that we must do even better in 
the next ten: for some money is still saved. Indeed, there 
is reason to believe that our wage earners are able to save 
about as much in a year as we spend in advertising. 

After all, you say, what is money for if it is not to be 
spent? Suppose the whole working class, and the salaried 
classes too, became thrifty: how would our great produc- 
tive mechanism sustain itself? It is not here proposed 
that the man who saves should bury his money in his 
garden. It would go to the banks and be loaned by them 
to persons who would buy precisely the same volume of 
products as the owner of the funds would have bought 
himself. We need billions of dollars to put our railways 
into shape, to extend our electrical industries, to build up 
our cities, to develop the latent resources of our soil. It 
is into these fields that our savings go. And money in- 
vested in these fields is money spent for products: steel 
rails, electrical apparatus, building supplies, fertilizers, 
etc. It produces exactly as much employment as money 
spent on objects of present consumption. Whatever ad- 
vantages may flow from money spent flow in equal meas- 
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ure from money saved and invested. The essential dif- 
ference between spending and saving consists solely in 
the fact that the former use of money leaves behind it a 
vanishing memory; the latter, a productive resource for 
society and a reserve against mischance for the indi- 
vidual. 

Nor is it proposed that every worker should endeavor 
to become a capitalist and live off the fruits of his prop- 
erty — although there is nothing inherently abhorrent 
in the idea of each worker endeavoring to become enough 
of a capitalist to live on the fruits of capital after his 
muscles refuse longer to yield a living. The position 
here defended is that the state should employ its powers 
to make it practicable for the laborer, as a rule, to accumu- 
late a reserve sufficient to meet contingencies that may 
at any time fall upon him. Any one may encounter un- 
employment, lasting through several months or half a 
year. The economic crisis appears to be an inevitable 
concomitant of industrialism; it is absurd that it should 
not enter into the calculations of every one likely to be 
affected by it. Most of us must expect, at some time, to 
go through a prolonged period of sickness; what so stupid 
as to proceed as though we were immune to mortal ills? 
Scarcely any one will deny that the volume of human dis- 
tress would be greatly reduced if every recipient of wages 
or salary were in a position to maintain a reserve of at 
least one year’s living. 

If our industrial workers were equipped with such a 
reserve, the struggle between labor and capital would 
assume a far more orderly character than it now bears. 
Men possessed of reserves do not lightly enter upon ac- 
tion that is likely to deplete them; but once action is 
taken, they are in position to await the outcome with 
calmness. Compare the present situation. ‘“‘We’ve got 
to win this strike in thirty days, or our wives and children 
will go without bread.” And there are other men the 
employer can get whose wives and children are already 
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going without bread. Is it a wonder that the conflict 
often assumes an ugly aspect? 

In the case of the man on salary, the hand to mouth 
economy produces other results not less serious. Two 
weeks ago I discussed the current employment situation 
with a friend who holds a not ill paid position in a New 
York business house. ‘“‘It’s getting pretty serious,” said 
my friend. ‘Two men in my department have been laid 
off, and they can’t find a thing to do. It may be my turn 
next. I’m sure I don’t know what I’d do. Try to geta 
job as janitor, perhaps.” 

“There are other places besides New York, where a 
man can live, if he must,” I suggested. 

“Yes, but how to get to them? Honestly, I haven’t 
the price of a ticket beyond Newark. You may say I 
ought to have it, and that’s so, I suppose. But I haven’t 
got it. Well, thank God, I haven’t any children.” 

My friend is a descendant of one of the old New England 
families. His great-great-grandfather, no doubt, cleared 
his own little tract of ground, built his cabin with his own 
hands, and slept soundly therein. The old Puritan may 
have endured ghastly days, when the rains failed to come 
or the frosts came too early; ghastlier days, when the red- 
skins were reported slinking about in the forest just be- 
yond the hill. But he had children, and thanked God for 
them. 

Who steals my purse steals trash. Yes, if you call trash 
courage and independence and manliness and the will to 
live — to live now, and into the remote generations. 


“« LIES, DAMNED LIES, AND STATISTICS” 


AGEHOT’S famous impressive, if unconventional, 
statement of his mistrust of statistics has lately 
been gaining new warrant. The reformers of to-day are 
thoroughly addicted to the statistical method, and have 
made figures a twentieth century fetish, subject to all the 
abuses and superstitions which surround fetishes. This 
makes the activities of twentieth century agitators much 
more dangerous than those of an earlier day. 

The author of Social Untruth and the Social Unrest in 
the April, 1914, number of THe Unrorputar REvIEw put 
his finger on a very sore spot in our social organiza- 
tion. If would-be reformers could once be persuaded 
that they injure, each his own cause, and all the cause 
of improvement in general, by the attempt to bolster 
up their schemes by ill-considered and false accusations 
and charges, they would certainly devote more time to 
verification and less to vociferation. There are countless 
broad-minded and sympathetic citizens who look with 
suspicion or derision on the whole of what they term the 
“uplift crowd” simply because of the inexcusably careless 
and often dishonest methods by which they work. The 
distinctions between these modern reform movements 
and the efforts of Dickens in Nicholas Nickleby are well 
brought out by this writer. 

It would be interesting to study out just why an 
array of gures carries such a convincing weight of au- 
thority to the average individual. Probably the basic 
reason is that in many cases the most scientific of demon- 
strations take the form of statistical tables, and that only 
in this way can many propositions be proved. But what- 
ever the causes, the fact is that anyone who presents his 
arguments in the form of tables, and his conclusions in 
dogmatic statements presumably based on the tables, 
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is sure to convince nine-tenths of his readers. The very 
complexity and mystery of the tabulations has the same 
stimulating effect on the credulity of the observer that 
the grotesque accoutrements of the primitive medicine 
man have upon the mind of the savage. The oracular 
pronouncements in either case are accepted on the basis 
of an uncomprehended but imposing authority. 

This characteristic of the statistical method gives rise 
to three separate forms of abuse. The first two lie with 
the propounders of the statistics, the third with the re- 
cipient. In the first place, honest and well-meaning, but 
untrained, agitators use their statistics in the sincere 
conviction that they do actually prove the propositions 
advanced, when a little accurate analysis would often 
show them fallacious. Secondly, skilful statisticians, either 
seeking unworthy ends, or obsessed with the belief that 
a worthy end justifies an unworthy means, sometimes 
juggle statistics. It is not always possible for anyone ex- 
cept the author himself to decide in which of these two 
classes certain productions ought to be placed. The third 
form of abuse is simply the credulous acceptance and re- 
quotation, by the general public, of any set of proposi- 
tions or assertions which appears to emanate from a 
statistical investigation. 

There is also, of course, an opposite type of mind, 
represented by the man who says: “‘You can prove any- 
thing by statistics,” and consequently declines to accept 
any statistical lemonstration whatever. Such was a 
certain friend of the present writer, when the subject 
under discussion was whether wage scales had gone up 
or down in the United States in recent years. The writer 
started for a book-case to consult a few volumes on eco- 
nomics, but his friend hastily interrupted him, saying, 
“No, no! Don’t show me any figures. I take no stock 
in figures.” The argument terminated abruptly. But 
this type of person is rather uncommon, and whatever 
other pitfalls he may be liable to, he is at least free from 
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the dangers which arise from the unquestioning accept- 
ance of statistics. 

Still another feature of modern social untruths, is that 
in many cases the truth is often a matter of expert knowl- 
edge, the general public must rely upon a very small 
group of authorities and if the expert opinion is rendered 
in a statistical way, any adequate criticism involves an 
investigation virtually as difficult as that upon which the 
report is based. Statistics on social questions all too fre- 
quently circulate solely on the assumed reliability of the 
authority who propounds them. The general public 
has not time nor inclination to examine credentials very 
judicially. 

There is, however, also a very large group of misleading 
statistics for the detection of which no expert knowledge 
is required. A slight application of that rare and in- 
valuable article known as common sense will suffice. To 
mistakes of this kind, strange as it may seem, the pro- 
fessional statistician seems particularly susceptible. There 
appears to be something connecte1l with the constant 
use of figures, which tends to inhibit the power of con- 
sidering phenomena in any other than numerical terms, 
or of judging of them by any other than the mathematical 
faculties. 

A few examples may be not uninteresting. 


At an informal dinner one of the guests spoke of the 
seriousness of cancer, and remarked that statistics showed 
it to be a greater cause of death in the United States than 
tuberculosis. The writer protested, with more vehemence, 
it is to be feared, than courtesy, that such a thing was 
impossible. ‘‘Oh, no, it isn’t,” was the reply, “I read it 
in a medical journal.’”’ The question was dropped, and 
the writer was left to wonder whether it was a case of 
misreading an accurate article, or publication of absurd 
statistics in a supposedly reliable organ. That it was 
the latter was revealed by the receipt, a few days later, 
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of an editorial from the Nev York Evening Post, which 
read in part as follows: 


That is an amazing error which has somehow found its way 
into the columns of the Medical Record, in an editorial on cancer, 
reprinted in the Times of Sunday. “In 1910,” says the Record, 
“there were 12,557 more deaths from cancer than from tuber- 
culosis in the registration area, thereby showing the greater 
importance of cancer over tuberculosis, and the great need of 
education in the knowledge of the disease.” 


The Post editorial then cites figures showing that, in 
fact, the deaths from cancer were less by 45,000 than those 
from tuberculosis, and then proceeds: 


The error was doubtless due to some accidental interchange 
of figures; but it is difficult to understand how anyone deeply 
interested in such a subject could be thus misled. The occur- 
rence may serve as a reminder of the constant need, in using 
statistics, of the check supplied by those inaccurate but broadly 
trustworthy data which are indicated by common knowledge; 
or, as the case may be, by a priori considerations. ‘This check 
has more frequently to be applied to the drawing of inferences 
than to the citation of the primary figures; but indeed there 
is no direction in which one can afford to be off his guard. 


Here, then, is a striking example of the typical career 
of a set of figures which ignore facts known to the veriest 
school-boy. Started by some careless tabulator (it is im- 
possible to conceive of any adequate motive for intentional 
misrepresentation) they are 1ade the basis of an editorial 
discussion by a supposed expert, reprinted in a reliable 
daily, and quoted in ordinary conversation by no one 
knows how many laymen. Mistakes of this particular 
kind, however, are comparatively innocuous. In this 
case, they could hardly affect the death rate from either 
disease, and any attention drawn temporarily to cancer 
as a result of this exaggeration vould be likely to do 
more good than harm. 


An example of utterly meaningless, to say nothing of 
inaccurate, statistics is that referred to in an indignant 
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letter to the New York Times, printed on November 18, 
1913. The opening paragraph was: 


In the window of the headquarters of a woman suffrage 
organization is a placard reading: “Are you aware that a baby 
dies every eleven seconds throughout the civilized world?” 
As nothing is added, it seemingly implicates the anti-suffrage 
people of both sexes in the gentle art of murder or neglectfulness 
of the young. I plead not guilty; nor do I entertain the most 
remote suspicion of any acquaintance so addicted. 


The writer of the letter not only objected to the impli- 
cation of these figures, but also pertinently pointed out 
that the ‘“‘exact figures of infant mortality are simply 
unprocurable.” The most amusing feature of all, however, 
in connection with this statement is the very efficient 
defense secured to the author by leaving a margin of 
safety of at least four or five hundred per cent through 
the use of the somewhat vague and indefinite term “baby.” 
If his (or her) figures were proved too large for children 
under one year of age, it could easily be replied that they 
were meant to include all under two, or three, or five, as 
circumstances might require. 


Whether because of the semi-sacred character of death, 
or because it is closely allied with the supernatural, the 
whole question of death rates seems to be specially set 
apart from the application of common sense tests. A 
recent case in point is cited in The Nation for January 7, 
1915. ‘The National Wholesale Liquor Dealers of Amer- 
ica find no trouble in disposing of the ridiculous assertion 
made by Mr. Hobson in the Prohibition debate, that 
‘Alcohol averages 2,000 American lives a day; alcohol ac- 
tually kills fully 730,000 citizens every year.’ On the basis 
of the United States Census mortality statistics, it is 
figured out that the total number of deaths of persons over 
five years of age in the United States, from all causes, is 
about 2,500 a day, so that, if we exclude children under 
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five, Mr. Hobson’s statement would leave only 500 deaths 
to occur daily from all other causes, as against the 2,000 
due to alcohol.” The reader is left to query whether the 
liquor dealers have not made just as foolish an error as 
Mr. Hobson, in arbitrarily omitting children under five. 
The deaths in this age group number nearly one-quarter 
of the total. Why should they be omitted in reckoning the 
deaths due to alcohol? The only logical reason for so doing 
would be that none of them was attributable to alcohol. 
Did the liquor dealers mean to imply that this was the 
case? It requires no special generosity to Mr. Hobson to 
presume that in speaking of the devastation of alcohol he 
meant to include — as was perfectly legitimate — the in- 
direct as well as the direct effects of the drug. Any one 
who knows anything about infant mortality knows that 
a very large percentage of it is traceable to the effects of 
alcohol. It is one of the great racial poisons, because of 
its effect on the germ cell and embryo. If the shades of 
all the children under five whose brief career is terminated 
each year by the ills traceable to alcoholic parents — pre- 
natal injury, malnutrition, improper feeding, cruelty, 
abuse, and neglect of every sort — they would present an 
emphatic protest against being omitted when the indict- 
ment is drawn up against alcohol. 

Incidentally it is worth mentioning that the figures 
given in the above quotation are themselves open to ques- 
tion. The total number of deaths in the registration area, 
representing 63.2 per cent of the total population, was 
838,251 in 1912; that of children under five was 204,639. 
For the entire country this figures out over 3,600 deaths 
per day altogether, and over 2,700 omitting children under 
five. Allowing for two years’ growth of population this 
would bring the total number of deaths up toward 4,000. 
So that the deaths attributed by Mr. Hobson to alcohol 
would amount to nearer one-half of the total than the four- 
fifths mentioned in the context of the passage quoted. 
All this does not justify Mr. Hobson’s statement. But the 
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blackness of the pot detracts very decidedly from the 
force of what it has to say about the kettle. 


In the United States the question of immigration, 
complicated as it is — entangled with every department 
of national life, subject to all sorts of prejudices and pre- 
conceived notions, furnishes many notable examples of 
absurd statistics. Such cases as the comparison of the 
“old” and the “‘new” immigration with reference to pau- 
perism, without taking into consideration the respective 
length of residence in the United States of each group; 
or comparing the criminality of the native-born and 
foreign-born without corrections for sex and age; or com- 
paring the earnings of the modern immigrant with those 
of the immigrant of half a century ago, in terms of dollars 
and cents, without correction for the increased cost of 
living — such as these are too frequent and too prominent 
to need specific citation. Many others, of only slightly 
less obvious absurdity, occur in many of the supposedly 
scientific writings on the subject. A couple of illustra- 
tions may suffice. 


Dr. Peter Roberts, in his book The New Immigration, 
page 49, says: “The new immigration in one respect 
differs very markedly from the old; the percentage of 
farmers and farm laborers in this new stream is sixfold 
what it was in the old.” This assertion is sufficiently 
startling to challenge the attention of anyone who has de- 
voted the least study to questions of immigration. But 
that its inclusion in this book is not due to mere inadver- 
tence is shown by the fact that a foot-note elaborates it, 
and refers to a table in the appendix on which it is sup- 
posed to rest. This table is taken from the report of 
the Immigration Commission, and shows the previous 
occupations of the foreign-born male employees now 
employed in the manufacturing and mining industries of 
the United States. It tells nothing about the characteris- 
tics of various races as a whole, and certainly nothing 
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about the old immigration when it was at its height. 
But this is not all. In order to make the comparison 
more striking, the author omits the Irish from the count 
in the case of the old immigration, and the Hebrews from 
the new immigration, because the facts with reference 
to these races are in contradiction to the statement made. 
But to omit the Irish is to omit a third or so of one of 
the groups compared, while to omit the Hebrews is to 
leave out a very considerable fraction of the other. Then, 
to cap the climax, in order to get the averages, the author 
adds up the percentages of farmers in each race, and di- 
vides the total by the number of races, without paying 
any attention to their respective numerical importance 
in the immigration stream. Thus the Welsh, with a per- 
centage of farmers amounting to 2.6 have the same im- 
portance in determining the average as the Germans 
with a percentage of farmers of 28.8, although the former 
race was numerically an almost negligible factor, in the 
total current of the old immigration. 

This was a case where the complete criticism of the 
statistics is somewhat complicated, and involves some 
acquaintance with the sources of information, as well 
as some slight knowledge of the rudiments of statistical 
science. The role of common sense in such a case is merely 
to wave the red flag, and warn writer and reader alike 
that there must be something wrong with figures which 
seem to establish a conclusion so entirely contrary to 
common knowledge. 


Another book on immigration which has attracted a 
large amount of attention is Dr. Hourwich’s Immuigra- 
tion and Labor. ‘This volume illustrates in an extraor- 
dinary way the possibilities and the dangers of the 
statistical method in popularizing notions about social 
questions. The author, ostensibly for the sake of the 
“busy reader,” embodies his conclusions in a preliminary 
chapter, called a ““Summary Review,” assuring the read- 
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ers, busy and other, that for each proposition here ad- 
vanced there is a demonstration somewhere in the vast 
accumulation of statistical matter which follows. In 
reading the reviews of this book it is amusing and signifi- 
cant to note the facility and unanimity with which the 
reviewers circumnavigate this compact mass of statistics, 
either avoiding responsibility by a vague reference to 
the thought-provoking and erudite compilation of figures, 
or else following the author’s lead, and accepting the 
weight of the figures as proof of the conclusions. A case 
in point is an editorial in the New York Times, which, 
with some apparent awe, refers to the author as a man 
who has “‘gone to the record,” the evident assumption 
being that his conclusions must therefore be accurate. 

This book is, in fact, an example of the sort of produc- 
tion which cannot possibly be adequately criticised by 
anyone who has not devoted years of study to the subject, 
and who is not well versed in the statistical method. At 
the same time, all through the “Summary Review,” 
there are countless statements and arguments which 
ought to challenge the common sense of any intelligent 
reader, and would, if that faculty were not narcotized 
by the influence of the statistics in the rest of the book. 
A sufficient example is furnished by the following two 
sentences, which contain, in a sense, the thesis of the whole 
book. They fall under numbers one and four in a series 
of six brief statements which sum up the preliminary 
chapter. 


Recent immigration has displaced none of the native Ameri- 
can wage-earners or of the earlier immigrants, but has only 
covered the shortage of labor resulting from the excess of the 
demand over the supply. 

Recent immigration has not reduced the rates of wages, nor 
has it prevented an increase in the rate of wages. 


This is an extraordinary instance of audacious confi- 
dence in the paralyzing effect of statistics on common 
sense. Anyone who has ever looked inside the covers 
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of an economic textbook ought to recognize at a glance 
the dubious character of an argument which assumes to 
show that a certain phenomenon has supplied a shortage 
of labor without preventing a rise in the wages of labor 
which would otherwise have occurred. By which one 
of the many theories of wages can one support the asser- 
tion that something which neutralizes an excess of demand 
over supply does not block a rise in wages? Yet, ap- 
parently, these two mutually contradictory statements 
have “‘got by” with many readers and reviewers. 


A simple case of the sort of statistical legerdemain by 
which Dr. Hourwich’s general statements are supported 
is found in the author’s discussion of the question of 
child labor. In order to prove that the foreign-born are 
no more inclined to send their children into factories 
than the native-born, he compares the percentages of 
working children of native and foreign parentage with 
the percentages of all native-born and foreign-born per- 
sons in the entire group employed in manufactures. 
Finding that these two sets of percentages are nearly 
identical, he considers his point proved. But the briefest 
consideration shows that this comparison has no logic 
whatever back of it. The legitimate comparison is the 
percentage of the total number of children of foreign 
parentage who are employed, with the percentage of the 
total number of children of native parentage who are 
employed. Figures for this comparison are readily ac- 
cessible in the same sources from which the author drew 
his data. They show that in fact the percentage of chil- 
dren of foreign parentage who are at work is nearly 
three times that of the children of native parentage. 
Obviously, the fallacy lies in ignoring the fact that a 
much smaller proportion of the total population of foreign 
parentage are children, than of the population of native 
parentage. 

Errors and misstatements of the sort just discussed 
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are full of danger and sure to do harm. Immigration 
is one of a number of important and serious public prob- 
lems now before the American people. In the safe han- 
dling and proper solution of such questions in a democracy, 
the one thing most needed is a wide dissemination of 
accurate knowledge. Since almost everybody is de- 
pendent for his facts on a very small body of investiga- 
tors and students, incalculable injury is bound to result 
if these supposed authorities send out misleading and 
erroneous — not to say false —data, disguised in the 
cloak of a statistical investigation. 


But there is another set of social problems where 
false statistics do even more harm than in the case of those 
of which immigration is typical. This is especially true 
if the misstatements take the form particularly referred 
to by the author of Social Untruth and the Social Un- 
rest — that of exaggeration. These are problems of a 
distinctly moral nature, where one of the chief checks to 
their spread lies in the belief that they are discountenanced 
by the great mass of the members of one’s social group. 
Foremost among these are the various sexual evils. One 
of the greatest barriers to the extension of prostitution 
and its kindred evils is the belief that they are condemned 
in theory and scorned in practice by the best members 
of society, while conversely one of the surest means of 
increasing their dominion is to spread the conviction that 
their practice is well-nigh universal. The lure of the 
average is so great that most men are content to be no 
better than the great majority. And anything which tends 
to lower the popular conception of the morality of the 
majority, tends also to degrade the personal standards 
of individuals. 

In spite of these facts, not only the sensation-mongers, 
but many sincere workers for reform, seem to be possessed 
by an irresistible impulse to paint the situation in the 
darkest possible colors, not only as regards its character 
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but as regards its extent. Some of these statements are 
very difficult to check up. One such occurs in Act III 
of Damaged Goods where the doctor voices his estimate 
that all but four men out of a thousand have exposed 
themselves to venereal contamination. This may pos- 
sibly be an accurate statement for Paris or for France. 
It is surely very doubtful if it comes anywhere near the 
truth for the United States. At least, nobody knows with 
certainty. And until we do know, nothing but harm 
can result from the wide circulation of an estimate which 
common knowledge would mark as far above the limit 
of probability. 

Other statements tending in the same direction, are 
fortunately more susceptible of accurate checking up. 
An example of this sort of statistics, and of the method 
of verifying them, is presented in an old book on Mag- 
dalenism, written by Rev. Ralph Wardlaw in 1843. 
Discussing the estimates of the prevalence of prostitu- 
tion which were current in his day, he selects for ex- 
amination the statement that there were 80,000 prosti- 
tutes in London. He then notes the common saying, 
which apparently obtained as much credence then as 
now, that the average life of such a woman, after entering 
the career, is five years. But in order to err on the safe 
side, he assumes it to be ten years, making a death rate 
for this class of one in ten, or 8,000 annually in London. 
The next step is to compare this number of deaths of 
prostitutes with the total number of deaths of women 
in London, with the startling result that in the year 
July 1, 1838, to June 30, 1839, every female who died 
between the ages of fifteen and fifty must have been a 
prostitute, and that 2,014 more must have been taken 
from the age group between fifty and sixty-five to make 
up the required 8,000. Not a single virtuous female 
could have died between the ages of fifteen and fifty. 

It might seem at first thought that statistics of this 
sort must be an affair of a mych earlier generation than 
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the present, and that such an unsupportable estimate 
could not possibly find currency in the twentieth century. 
Yet it is necessary to go back only half a decade to find 
a statement of an almost identical character, emanating 
from a source which would tend to give it much weight. 
The source is Dr. Charles E. Woodruff’s book, Expan- 
sion of Races, and the statement is found on page 193, 
where the author accepts the estimate that there must 
be nearly 1,000,000 prostitutes in the United States, 
and goes on to compute that since they live on the average 
only five years, there must be 200,000 deaths of prosti- 
tutes every year. 

There are several methods of testing this statement. 
In the first place, since most prostitutes are between 
the ages of fifteen and thirty-nine, and since the total 
number of women in these age groups in the United States 
in I9IO was 19,293,171, it would mean that one out of 
every nineteen women between fifteen and thirty-nine 
must be a prostitute. Now it takes twenty-five years 
to replace the population in the age groups from fifteen 
to thirty-nine. But the group of prostitutes must be 
replaced every five years. That is, from the entire group 
of girls reaching a certain age each year, enough must 
be devoted to a life of prostitution to provide for 200,000 
deaths from that class. Take, for instance, the age of 
fifteen. There are, in round numbers, about 1,000,000 
girls (making due allowance for immigrants) who reach 
the age of fifteen each year. Therefore, to keep the ranks 
of unfortunate women full, approximately one out of 
every five girls reaching the age of fifteen would have to 
enter a life of prostitution. 

The foregoing conclusions, while they outrage common 
sense on the face of them, do not prove the falsity of the 
estimate in question. The best, clearest, and most con- 
vincing proof is obtained by adopting exactly the method 
of Mr. Wardlaw. According to the mortality statistics 
of the Census Bureau, the total number of deaths of females 
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between fifteen and thirty-nine in the registration area, in 
the year 1909, was 62,659. The estimated population 
of the registration area in that year was 50,870,518, while 
the estimated population of continental United States 
was 90,556,521. If the deaths of females bore the same 
proportion to total population in the entire country as 
in the registration area— and there could not be any 
wide discrepancy — the total number of deaths of females 
between fifteen and thirty-nine would be 113,532 — 
hardly more than half the number claimed by Dr. Wood- 
ruff for prostitutes alone. 

The same author quotes from a medical journal an 
estimate that in New York City there are from 40,000 
to 50,000 public prostitutes, the majority of them being 
from fifteen to twenty-five years old, and the average 
duration of the life of abandonment being four years. 
This would mean at least 10,000 deaths of prostitutes 
per year in New York City. The reference for this esti- 
mate is carelessly quoted, and cannot be verified, so 
that for New York City it will be better to refer to a more 
recent, and possibly more moderate, estimate, made by 
a government investigator, and blazoned in headlines 
in the New York Times for January 30, 1913. (The fact 
that a later report denied that this person was a govern- 
ment investigator simply emphasizes the carelessness of 
the whole proceeding.) This authority puts the number 
of white slaves — not to mention other prostitutes — in 
New York City at 26,000 at the beginning of the year 1913. 
The total number of deaths in New York City in the year 
1912, between the ages of ten and twenty-nine (the near- 
est available age grouping) was 8,092. Not more than 
half of these could have been females. (The number of 
deaths in the registration cities in these age groups is 
considerably greater for males than for females.) That 
is, there would have been not more than 4,046 deaths of 
females between the ages of ten and twenty-nine in the 
year in question. If the entire number were prostitutes, 
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it would not be nearly enough to make up the required 
number of deaths for the 26,000 white slaves alone, at 
the rate of one death in five. 

There is no need to cite farther illustrations or to elabo- 
rate the question at length. The point is clear. Statis- 
tics are a most valuable and indispensable instrument 
in the study of social questions. Many truths can be 
arrived at only by their use. But like many keen and 
efficient tools, they are most dangerous in the hands of 
unskilled, unscrupulous, or reckless manipulators. Inten- 
tionally or unintentionally they may be made to defeat 
their own true purpose, becoming the means of disseminat- 
ing conjecture instead of fact, falsehood in the place of 
truth. They need to be continually tested, by writer 
and reader alike, by every other means which can be 
brought to bear on the question under consideration. 
So insidious are the dangers, that the mere appearance 
of a statistical table ought to be a signal for the mar- 
shalling of every element of care and caution which can 
be summoned. A statistical table is not, in itself, a demon- 
stration of a truth. Nor, on the other hand, is nothing 
true which cannot be prove by statistics. Statistics are 
good. But they must not be allowed to take the place 
of logic, observation, and common sense. And the great- 
‘est of these is common sense. 
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SYSTEM VERSUS SLIPPERS 

W HE doctrine of efficiency is a modern offshoot of the 

doctrine of total depravity,”’ drawled my neighbor. 

I looked incredulous. I knew that was the way he 

wanted me to look. But I didn’t have any difficulty in 
conforming to his desires. 

“Ye-es,” he continued, “‘it all goes back to the doctrine 
of total depravity. Man is born to sin, as — as the sparks 
fly upward,” he concluded triumphantly. 

“Trouble, not sin, is, I think, the Biblical phrasing,” I 
interposed mildly. 

‘All amounts to the same thing. Man is born to trou- 
ble. Trouble is the result of sin. If there were no sin 
there would be no trouble. Ergo, man is born to sin, — 
and so forth.” 

He stopped to puff at his pipe. 

**But the doctrine of efficiency ? — How 

“IT was coming to that. What does the doctrine of 
efficiency mean? Only this: Just naturally you do a thing 
the wrong way. You have to struggle, to discipline your- 
self, to overcome your natural tendencies, in order to do 
a thing the right way: that is, with the smallest expendi- 
ture of energy. You are naturally perverse, wasteful — 
which is, economically speaking, sinful. You are born 
in economic sin, and you live in economic sin, till ’long 
comes the doctrine of efficiency and teaches you system, 
and so plucks you, a brand from the burning. It corrects 
your wasteful ways, it teaches you how to conserve your 
energies, it makes you live an economically righteous life. 
The doctrine of efficiency is based upon an economic 
statement of the doctrine of total depravity. The theo- 
logical doctrine says, all men are by nature sinners; the 
economic says, all men are by nature inefficient — that is, 
are economic sinners. Even sin is economic in this age. 
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All men by nature do their tasks wastefully, unsyste- 
matically; but they may be saved by adopting the methods 
of efficiency. There: that’s modern theology for you.” 

And he knocked the ashes out of his pipe and went 
home. 

I am not certain about my neighbor’s view of the doc- 
trine of efficiency. He may be right, and then again he 
may not. But this I do know, that the preachers of the 
doctrine of efficiency are many —and efficient. Plan 
and system are extended to all things. One cannot take 
up a magazine without being confronted by reproachful 
directions for increasing one’s efficiency. Busy-bodies’ 
Magazine tells you of the tremendous waste of time in- 
volved in the present methods of peanut-roasting. Dunce’s 
Monthly proclaims loudly the benefits to humanity that 
will infallibly result from adopting more efficient methods 
of operating a hurdy-gurdy. Diagrams and pictures 
stare at us from every page. We learn the waste of energy 
and the number of useless motions involved in the or- 
dinary way of getting on a street-car. We find out how 
to carve a turkey with the fewest possible slashes. Now, 
all this may be desirable and necessary. We may be so 
“‘rushed for time,” to use the expressive colloquialism, 
that every energy must be conserved. Nevertheless, I 
‘object; I am economically depraved. I long for the looser 
ways of my forebears. System chafes me. It is unyield- 
ing. Like a dress shirt, it holds me clamped. I prefer a 
dressing-gown and slippers — blessed symbols of mild 
unrestraint. Perhaps I ought not to feel this way. Per- 
haps I ought not to object to learning the proper method 
of filling my fountain-pen — that is a task, the sooner 
over, the better. Perhaps I ought not to object to learn- 
ing the least exhausting way of buttoning my collar — 
though every right-minded man prizes the privilege of 
indignation at a recalcitrant button — and what button 
is recalcitrant once the appropriate system is mastered? 
But, be all this as it may, I do protest seriously against 
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having to learn the most efficient way of filling my 
pipe! . 

I was not always of this mind. Like other misguided 
mortals of limited vision, I was disposed to welcome the 
new doctrines. I read with avidity the proper method 
of shovelling snow. I rejoiced at finding out just what and 
how few motions it was necessary to go through to con- 
nect a water-pipe. I was filled with indignation when I 
observed how wasteful of his energy was my plumber — 
and I paying for it! The prodigality of the man who car- 
ried in my coal filled me with despair. 

Nay, more, I made some small effort to apply the doc- 
trine of efficiency to my own pursuits. I am a humble 
teacher of English in a small New England college. I 
have many themes to correct. I had contented myself 
with taking up a pen and indicating errors and corrections 
with red ink — “squirting the red ink,” my students 
vulgarly called it. But this was not systematic; it was 
not efficient; it was too natural. So I became self-conscious 
in my work. I studied it. I analyzed it. Soon I found 
that there were certain criticisms and directions that I 
wrote and rewrote many times daily. So I purchased 
rubber stamps. Then I found that I wasted much valu- 
able time in laying hold of the right rubber stamp; so I 
purchased little hooks, and hung the rubber stamps in 
a row, and assigned a definite hook to each stamp, and 
memorized the positions of the stamps on the hooks, and 
looked upon my work, and thought it good. This involved 
the expenditure of much time and energy, but I was in- 
troducing system, I was becoming efficient. 

Turning my attention to other details, I found that I 
wasted much time, — often two minutes — in looking for 
papers. So I had the college carpenter construct a case 
of pigeon-holes and place it beside my desk. I devoted 
an afternoon to labelling the pigeon-holes and filing my 
papers. Then I spent fifteen minutes a day — by this 
time I had a clock in my little office and timed my every 
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action — fifteen minutes a day in filing new letters and 
documents — sometimes it was only thirteen minutes, 
roughly speaking. But I did not begrudge this time, for 
it meant that I was taking another step toward efficiency. 

What need to relate in detail all of the other measures 
that I took for the efficient administration of my duties? 
I installed files for all of the themes. I moved my books 
from my home into my little office, lining the walls with 
shelves, — where they were not already lined with pigeon- 
holes. I had a swinging shelf constructed for my type- 
writer, and attached it to my desk. I bought a machine 
for sharpening pencils. I introduced the latest approved 
pattern of a card-index file. There was a place for every- 
thing, and everything in its place — though it took most 
of my time to put it there. But I was introducing efh- 
ciency into my work; system and order are the first laws 
of efficiency; and I spared no labor in putting them into 
effect. 

Recently, however, a slave of efficiency visited me, and 
I have received a rude awakening. I have discovered that 
I am not really efficient. 

My friend is a man with surprised hair and peering eyes. 
He has the appearance of seeing everything — and he 
does. He came with me to my recitation room one morn- 
ing, and looked around in seeming idleness while I was 
busy planning the seating list for the new term. Then he 
began to talk. His comments irritated me, I must admit. 
I am rather proud of my recitation room. Past worthies 
on the wall blink in the electric light, and scenes significant 
in literary history confront the wandering eyes of the rest- 
less present. However, my friend received no imaginative 
stimulus. He was blind to all that. But Spenser’s ruff 
and Johnson’s wig — these called forth his scorn. How 
could a man work, handicapped by such frills? I mildly 
pointed out that the gentlemen concerned did accomplish 
something of importance, but he ignored me. He went 
up to an old print of The Fortune Playhouse, of which I 
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am decidedly fond. In the foreground two men are load- 
ing a cart with kegs. Did my friend admire the ancient 
architecture of the building? Did he appreciate the quaint 
garb of the men? Did it all serve to make the past more 
intimate, to bring it a little nearer? Not at all. His 
indignation was aroused. The cart was parallel with the 
walk. Why wasn’t it backed up to the walk? Think of 
how much effort was wasted in rolling- those kegs around 
in the street to the end of the cart! He could not see the 
theatre for the cart! 

I was somewhat impatient at his attitude. But after 
all, could he be blamed? He thought in terms of efficiency, 
because efficiency was his business. Others could admire 
quaintness, others could dream themselves into the past, 
but he was an apostle with a flaming mission: to see and 
to correct all waste of energy. And indeed I had that 
which he could appreciate. I ushered him into my little 
office. There it was, in immaculate order. The fresh 
April sunshine gleamed from the polished handles of the 
rows of rubber stamps. The pigeon-holes gaped, ready 
to devour their prey in orderly fashion. Variegated inks 
and pencils lay on the desk ready for use at a moment’s 
notice. It all looked so business-like! To be sure, for a 
moment I recalled uneasily my neighbor’s remark, “‘ You 
can’t always tell from a cat’s looks how far it will jump.” 
But this ‘‘cat” did have such an impressive appearance. 
I felt sure it could jump far — and efficiently. Everything 
had an air of preparedness, like that of a fire-engine in an 
engine-house. I expanded in anticipation of praise. 

My friend snorted. “‘Huh! What old fossils you teach- 
ers are! You wouldn’t last a day in an efficiency shop!” 
Then he showed me why. The row of stamps was not 
properly placed; I had to turn around to reach some of 
them. My theme files were so shallow that the projecting 
themes drooped and obscured the labels. My clock was 
behind me, and I had to crane my neck to see it. My 
desk was not in the best light. I was dumfounded. 
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He continued relentlessly. My pigeon-holes were placed 
too high. They were indeed beside my desk, but I had to 
rise to reach them. That meant a loss, on an average, of 
two and three-fifths seconds. There were sixteen pigeon- 
holes. Perhaps I had to use each an average of three 
times in the course of a day’s work. My friend is what he 
would term “‘a handy man” with figures. He reckoned 
for a few moments. — That meant a loss of one hundred 
and twenty-five seconds a day! 

“Think of it!” he cried. ‘“‘One hundred and twenty- 
five seconds! In less than one-tenth of the time you 
waste here a man could run a hundred yards, and a 

“But I don’t want to run a hundred yards,” J inter- 
posed, somewhat resentfully, “‘and if I did, J couldn’t run 
it in that time.” 

‘“‘Never mind.” He brushed aside my objections, and 
continued his calculations. There are six days in a work- 
ing week —I refuse to work Sundays, although some 
teachers have to— and thirty-six working weeks in a 
year — and how many years one might use in the reckon- 
ing, who can tell? Why, by properly placing those pigeon- 
holes, I might save enough time to take a trip to Europe, 
according to this efficiency agent. — Of course, I haven’t 
money enough, and if I had, how to combine these scat- 
tered moments into a unified whole would offer another 
problem — but that is all beside the question. The mo- 
ments were there, in potential emptiness. One doesn’t 
refuse a cup because one lacks the wine to fill it. 

““Let me see you at work,” commanded he of the peer- 
ing eyes. Meekly I sat down at my desk. Where were 
my themes? Oh, yes, they were up there on a shelf, across 
the room. Abjectly I arose. My friend looked at me 
reproachfully. I reached up for the themes. Why hadn’t 
that shelf been placed lower? How many tenths of a 
second had I lost by that upward reach? I shivered, and 
clumsily knocked down a book. I had to stoop to pick 
it up. More time lost! I took up the themes again, sav- 
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agely. The rubber band was old. It broke under the 
unwonted strain of my fervor. There was a flutter of 
white papers. Blunderingly I bent forward to gather 
them up. Why wasn’t the floor built higher? Stupid 
piece of inefficient planning. — Why was I so high above 
it? Why wasn’t I built more efficiently? 

Red-faced and scant-breathed I arose and threw the 
themes on my desk. My friend had considerately turned 
his back; but even that was eloquent. 

“Oh, hang the themes!” I burst out. “‘And — and — 
let’s go for a walk!” 

That episode was bad enough, but it wasn’t the worst. 
My friend stayed with me several days, and they were 
stirring days for me. Ostensibly he had come for a rest — 
nerves all frayed — wanted to vegetate for a while — 
thought he’d come to a quiet place. Now our college 
community is quiet, in all conscience. They tell the 
story of one man who once cut some figure in the world 
of affairs, who was prevailed upon to accept a professor- 
ship and live among us, that he announced that he was 
going to “‘give up active life and ‘retire’ to teach at 
college.” I think that was a somewhat undeserved slur 
on our faculty. I know I have to work, and I know my 
colleagues do. We don’t feel that we have retired from 
active life. Still, I must admit that there isn’t quite the 
same tension prevalent in what a visiting President of 
the United States tritely termed “‘these academic shades,” 
as there is, say, in the Stock Exchange, or in Congress at 
the culmination of a tariff debate. Consequently I had 
hoped that my friend would be soothed, and would relax 
and yield himself to passive enjoyment. He didn’t have 
to correct themes. Why shouldn’t he enjoy himself? 
But he couldn’t. That terrible doctrine of efficiency 
was with him all the time, and gave him — and us — no 
rest. System, system, — the word was constantly on his 
lips — and, what was worse, in his heart. 

He carried it into all his pleasures — and mine. I like 
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to play cards. That is, I like to use a game of cards as an 
excuse for idle revery or gossip. I play a leisurely game, 
a comfortable sort of a game, a slouching, be-slippered, 
relaxing game, restful beyond words. If I happen to 
forget that my partner played a jack of clubs three tricks 
previous, and consequently neglect to take the proper 
measures, I don’t mind, and I don’t want others to care. 
But my friend would have none of this. He had compli- 
cated ‘‘leads”’ and elaborate systems. He played fever- 
ishly and snapped at me constantly for my neglectfulness. 
Cards were real, cards were earnest, and there was no idle 
dreaming permitted. I gasped a sigh of relief when a 
game was ended. He played, as he worked, relentlessly. 
One day we went on a tramp in the hills. I am not 
systematic on a tramp. I don’t like to plan my route in 
advance; I prefer to follow the unexpected allurement of 
shady by-paths, the invitation of an unknown winding 
road, the beckoning of unexplored fields. To be sure, I 
usually get lost, and frequently get bedraggled by some 
unforeseen stream or slough; but I like to get lost; it has 
such inviting possibilities. Not so my friend. He de- 
manded maps, a definite objective point, a clear itinerary, 
and no side-trips. I yielded, but with rebellion smoulder- 
ing in my heart. 
_ Now I suppose I shall lay myself open to the reproaches 
of a multitude of very worthy persons when I confess that 
my dislike of system and rigidity is not confined to my 
choice of routes. Far from it. I abhor system in appre- 
ciation. I can enjoy the contour of a hill without knowing 
its geological formation. The soft glow of green in the 
April landscape brings me pleasure which would be con- 
taminated by conscientious attempts to recall the scien- 
tific explanation of the function of chlorophyl in bud and 
blade. I love to watch the great clouds drifting lazily 
through a blue sea of air; but I don’t care to master the 
nomenclature of meteorology. Nay, worst of all in these 
days of widespread “‘bird-lore,” I can enjoy the dark 
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flash of a blue-bird’s flight, but am only irked by classified 
lists of names and descriptions; and I am infuriated by 
the attitude of those who make of every walk a contest 
to see how many new varieties of birds may be identified 
and classified — as if the great Kingdom of Out-of-Doors 
were a mere museum of specimens and curiosities, to be 
grouped and labelled by every observer! Out upon those 
misguided creatures who mistake nomenclature for knowl- 
edge and classification for understanding; who strut 
through a starry evening, proud because they can clap 
Arcturus on the back and call him familiarly by name. 


“These earthly godfathers of heaven’s lights, 
That give a name to every fixed star, 
Have no more profit of their shining nights 
Than those that walk and wot not what they are. 
Too much to know is to know nought but fame; 
And every godfather can give a name.” 


Of course I do not scorn the labors of my scientific col- 
leagues; their work, which goes far deeper than names, 
is necessary and beneficial. I merely sympathize with 
them because to them so much of the universe is a symbol 
of labor. And I fail to see the necessity of making it a 
symbol of labor for myself; when I may rather see in it a 
garden of beauty and a place of contemplation and rest. 
In all this I suppose I am an ignoramus blindly stumbling 
through unsuspected riches of wisdom. I suppose I am a 
sinner turning my back upon the road of repentance. But 
I am perverse. I abominate those busybodies who would 
filch from us our few remaining careless hours and would 
rob them of the wayward prodigality that is their charm. 
For my part, I refuse to card-catalog my pleasures. 

Needless to say, my friend was disgusted with me. He 
was as innocent of classified knowledge of the countryside 
as I, but he felt that he was excusable. He had spent his 
life in the city, and there he had observed with care the 
phenomena that had fallen under his gaze. I had not 
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made similar good use of my opportunities. If I admired 
the delicate tracery of a silhouetted tree, he wanted to 
know its name and use. If I paused to hear the music of 
a tumbling brook, he wanted to estimate its volume and 
bemoaned the waste of power. To the spiritual signifi- 
cance, the soothing influence, of rural sights and sounds, 
he was insensible. At my lack of systematized knowledge 
he was disgusted. That walk was not a success. 

Well, my friend has left me. I can’t say I’m sorry. I 
like him, of course — but at a distance. A great peace has 
fallen upon me. I can correct my themes in my office 
without nervously counting my every motion. I can relax 
once more, cast aside the rigid garb of systematic activity, 
and once more don smoking-jacket and slippers, down-at- 
the-heel preferably. I can sit down in the evening and 
listen to the gobbling croak of a frog without being re- 
proached for my inability to classify it accurately in the 
animal kingdom. 

My next-door neighbor is a great comfort to me. He 
“came over” last night, and while we sat before the open 
fire that robbed the sharp evening air of its chill, we dis- 
cussed the whole matter comfortably. 

“‘System in recreation!” he exclaimed disgustedly when 
we had talked a while. “To play by plan! Why, your 
friend would destroy all the spontaneity of life, its fine, 
careless rapture.” 

‘Do you recall what Dr. Johnson said of such a man?” 
I queried. ‘‘‘Sir, he is an enthusiast by rule.’ I despise 
enthusiasts by rule.” 

“But of course that isn’t all there was to your expe- 
rience,” my neighbor remarked presently. ‘‘ Your visitor, 
after all, was more concerned with work than play. And 
in work, method and system have their place.” 

“More place than they deserve,” I grumbled. “En- 
thusiasts by rule infest all our activities. Systematization 
has become over-systematization. Too often we can’t see 
the product for the machinery. We are victims to a 
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pseudo-efficiency that merely clogs and retards achieve- 
ment; that defeats its own ends.” 

“On the other hand,” replied my friend mildly, ‘‘I sup- 
pose that system, rightly used, does save time. I suppose 
that genuine efficiency does permit of greater production. 
However, its advocates don’t consider all sides of the ques- 
tion. In some pursuits increase of production would be 
a calamity. Shall our factories, by increased efficiency, 
be enabled to produce more phonographs? Heaven for- 
bid! Their efficiency is already terrible.” 

“And there are many occupations,” I broke in, ‘in 
which the time saved to the workman by system would be 
useless, because it comes in tid-bits. It can’t be massed. 
And it must be massed, to be most effective. Suppose,” 
I added petulantly, “‘that I could go to Europe in the 
time I might save by correcting themes efficiently; I can’t 
go to Europe for ten minutes a day. And I’ve got to use 
my ten minutes on the day I save them. They can’t be 
stored up each day, till a respectable quantity accumu- 
lates.” 

“No, of course. Yet, my friend, one might pick holes 
in your argument. The minutes may not be valueless, 
even though they can’t be spent in Europe.” 

“Oh, there are some good things about efficiency,” I 
hastened to interpose. “‘I presume I might add the ten 
minutes to my daily game of golf.” 

“Still, you object?” 

“T object to excess of efficiency. Ultimately, the time 
saved by introducing more system into work is to be used 
in recreation. Why not strain less at our work, and make 
recreation of it?” 

My friend nodded thoughtfully. 

‘At any rate,” I continued, “‘if I want to do my alloted 
task in leisurely fashion, occasionally lingering over it to 
enjoy the fine flavor of achievement, I claim the right 
todo so. I take the time from my golf, but after six hours 
of work I go to my golf with steadier nerves than the man 
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who has worked five hours at high tension. Your five- 
hour man with his superficial efficiency is victim of an 
obsession: speed. He spends himself in his work in ordet 
that he may gain time for—a sanatorium. He loses 
sight of his goal. To change a little the somewhat anti- 
quated refrain, he doesn’t care where he’s going; he i: 
satisfied if he is speeding on his way.” 

I stopped, a bit out of breath with my earnestness. 
My friend was silently staring into the heart of the leisurely 
fire. After a moment he turned to me quizzically. 

“Is this to be a defense of dilettanteism?” 

“Not at all,”’ I exclaimed with some heat. Then | 
smiled at my own fervor. ‘‘Dilettantes are beneath de- 
fense. But my plea is for moderation; for a truer sense 
of values. I protest against a misplaced emphasis upon 
output, a feverish demand for results, at no matter what 
expenditure of nervous energy. I protest, too, against a 
systematization that would reduce individuals to autom- 
atons; a mechanical efficiency that stereotypes the work- 
man and standardizes his product. To offer freer play 
to personality may well be worth the sacrifice of a little 
efficiency.” 


THE CAUSE OF REVOLUTION IN MEXICO 


OME years ago, there was current at Harvard an ex- 

cellent jest at the expense of Yale. Though one of 
Yale’s loyal sons, I must admit the humor of it. The 
Harvard question was: “‘What is autobiography?” and 
the Harvard answer was: “‘Autobiography is any Yale 
man talking.” Yet, to justify presenting my views on 
Mexico, I must perforce weave a few bits of personal 
reminiscence into the web of my talk. And it is true, as 
Thackeray says, that sometimes the capital letter I is 
the straight line that measures the shortest distance be- 
tween a speaker and his hearers. 

A dozen years ago, when I was building a little railroad 
from Vera Cruz to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, the 
government of Porfirio Diaz was not corrupt. It was 
white and pure. For each 31 miles of railroad built, there 
was a subsidy of $800,000 in Government bonds. To get 
them, I had to have a certificate from a Government 
engineer that the road was built in accordance with spec- 
ifications, and a certificate from a Government account- 
ant that my books, accounts and vouchers were in proper 
shape. Engineer and accountant each had a salary of 
$1,500 per annum. These certificates were sent to the 
Ministry of Public Works. If approved there, they were 
certified to the Ministry of Finance. If approved there, 
they were certified to the Bureau of the Treasury. If ap- 
proved there, the bonds were issued. The chances of cor- 
ruption in governmental affairs increase with the increase 
of points of contact. If, under similar conditions, I had 
been building recently a public highway in New York, 
what would I not have had to pay intermediaries, engi- 
neers, Officials, bagmen and friends of the powers that 
were? In Mexico I never paid a penny, and was never 
asked to pay a penny, of blackmail, commiesigns or graft. 
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My experience was that of other Americans. It justifies 
me in saying the Diaz government was then pure. It is 
said that as he grew older, he became a tool of younger 
men who were grafters. I fear this is true, but I do not 
know. 

His government was arbitrary, of course. Most of my 
300 miles of railroad were built through a sparsely settled 
country, where crimes of passion were rife, and where 
theft was a fine art. I asked Diaz to send me some rurales. 
They were the State constabulary of Mexico. A dozen 
of them arrived. The lieutenant in charge came to my 
office to report the arrival. He saluted, explained his 
errand, and inquired: ‘‘Sefior, whom do you wish killed?” 
He was clearly disappointed at not receiving a list of 
people to be shot offhand. It was interesting to hold the 
power of life and death in my hands, but I really could 
not think at the moment of anybody I wished to kill. A 
fortnight later, sitting in my car at the temporary end of 
track, I saw a sergeant of rurales riding by with three 
troopers, each trooper with a rope around the pommel of 
his saddle, each rope fastened about a plodding peon. 
The procession was closed by a sobbing woman. I hailed 
the sergeant and asked for an explanation. It seemed 
that one peon, whom we will call A, had quarreled with 
- B about the woman. So A hired C to kill B, paying him 
his price, a whole peso, 50 cents in our money, in advance. 
C did not know B by sight. So C hired D for a quarter 
of the peso to point out B. This done, C knifed B. The 
rurales had gathered in A, C and D and the woman in the 
case. ‘‘We are taking ther to jail, Don Alfredo,” said 
the sergeant. The jail was many miles away. Within 
half an hour, the rurales came back. ‘‘Where are your 
prisoners?’’ I asked. ‘They tried to escape and we shot 
them.” This is the well-known Mexican ley de fuga, — 
the law of flight. Prisoners are troublesome and expen- 
sive. They are taken into the brush and shot. The ley 
de fuga is the stereotyped explanation. 
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Again, about 1900, a tribe of mountain Indians killed 
some prospectors looking for mines, because they thought 
they were surveying their lands. Experience long since 
taught the Indians, who hold their lands in common, that 
a survey has as its sure sequel a seizure. These particular 
prospectors were working under a Government conces- 
sion. Diaz sent a regiment into the mountains. It cap- 
tured, bound and shot, without a trial, nearly 1500 In- 
dians, practically all the adult males of the tribe. Not a 
word of this got into the papers. 

Again, the Governor of the State of Hidalgo was asked 
by Diaz to resign. He refused. Nothing happened for a 
few months. Then at early dawn the Governor was 
awakened by a spruce aide-de-camp who offered him a 
blank resignation to sign. When he demurred, the aide 
took him to the window and showed him a battery of 
artillery in front of the palace, a regiment of infantry 
around the palace, a cloud of cavalry behind the infantry. 
The Governor signed. Before daybreak the brigade 
melted away as silently as it had come. The papers said 
nothing. 

Elections have always been a farce. A friend of mine 
sat as a Congressman from part of Yucatan for twenty 
years. He had never been in Yucatan and could not tell 
me the boundaries of his district. All he knew was that 
every two years he received word from Diaz that he had 
been elected again. I had been a resident of Mexico a 
very short time when I received an official notice to vote 
at a national election. I went to the polls. There were 
two policemen at the door of the room, three men in frock 
coats and silk hats within, behind a table which held a 
ballot-box. Not a voter was in sight. I explained that I 
had received the notice, but that I was an American 
citizen, and had no right to vote. ‘“‘If you wish to vote, 
sefior,” said the Chairman, ‘“‘it will give us the utmost 
delight to have you do so.” 

There is no middle-class in Mexico. From the great 
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land-owners, with their retinues of lawyers, agents, favor- 
ites, you take one long step down — down — down to 
the small, the very small retailer and the peon. Whole- 
sale business and public utilities are in foreign hands. 
The peon mass in the North has been leavened by the re- 
turn to it of many thousands of Mexicans who have come 
across the border, working on railroad and other jobs, as 
far north as Minnesota, but Southern Mexico is still sunk 
in the apathy of all the ages. 

There is no public opinion in the country. Diaz was a 
benevolent despot, supported by the feudal lords who 
owned the land, the land barons of Mexico. I asked the 
President once why he did not apply the Single Tax, and 
so break up the large estates. ‘It must be done some 
day,” he replied, “‘but one of my successors must do it.” 

These lords of land were lords of life as well. Terrazas 
owned 40,000,000 acres in Chihuahua (that is nearly 1'/3 
times the area of New York). He was supreme ruler of 
that great state of Chihuahua, whether he, or his son-in- 
law Creel, or one of his sons, or some retainer of his was 
nominally Governor. The police, the rurales, the alcaldes. 
the courts did only what he directed, were simply regis- 
tering machines for his decrees. He used to be mayor- 
domo of a Sefior Martinez del Rio, whose great estates, 
confiscated because he supported Maximilian, fell into his 
mayordomo’s hands. Del Rio’s son told me he had saved 
a remnant of his father’s lands from Terrazas’s clutches. 
‘How much is this remnant?” I asked. “Barely five 
million acres,” was the reply. That is nearly one-sixth 
the area of the State of New York. 

Mexican labor, fairly energetic when paid by the piece, 
slow beyond all dreams and nightmares of slowness when 
paid by the day, is in every case unsatisfactory because 
it is intermittent. In the United States a laborer toils 
for one of two reasons, either to advance himself or to 
avoid being discharged. The peon has no wish to ad- 
vance and if you discharge him he is rather grateful to 
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you for having saved him the trouble of making up his 
own mind to stop work. ; 

We misunderstand the Mexican, of course. The Span- 
iard is far more difficult than any other European for the 
Anglo-Saxon to understand. Mr. Rives, in his monu- 
mental book on “The United States and Mexico,” sug- 
gests that this may be because the Spanish blood has an 
Afro-Semitic base, with a strong Moorish intermixture 
afterwards. He quotes one ethnologist as saying that the 
Spaniard resembles the son of a European father by an 
Abyssinian mother. The elder Dumas won the hatred of 
all Spain by one published phrase: ‘‘ Africa begins at the 
Pyrenees.” Be this as it may, the man was right who 
said: “Three deep gulfs divide mankind, — age, sex and 
race. And of these the deepest is race.” 

Of one most beautiful Spanish characteristic, courtesy, 
we have scant share. The average American in Mexico 
behaves like a cad, with vulgar disregard of well-nigh 
sacred customs he cannot appreciate, and of a delightful 
and stately courtesy he cannot approximate. Nor is it 
only the average American who so disports himself. 
When the second Pan-American Conference was held in 
the City of Mexico, Mrs. Diaz gave a féte at Chapultepec 
for the delegates and others. It was a scene from fairy- 
land. J was talking with her when at her elbow the Presi- 
dent’s chief aide-de-camp said to the chairman of the 
United States delegation: “Senator, supper is about to 
be served, and the President would like to have you give 
your arm to Mrs. Diaz and lead the way.” “Well,” 
said the old man, looking at his watch and closing it 
with a snap, “tell the President I’m much obliged, but 
it’s gettin’ late and I’m goin’ back to the hotel now. 
Come along, Mother.’’ And thereupon he and his wife 
departed, without even saying goodbye to the President’s 
wife. 

The religion that expresses itself in creed and ceremo- 
nial-is losing its hold in Mexico as it is throughout the 
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world. It would perhaps be unjust to criticize Christian- 
ity before Christendom has been converted to it and has 
put it into practice, but it is not in Mexico as potent a 
force as it has been. The law there forbids the use in 
public of sacerdotal dress. It forbids public religious 
processions. It forbids convents. All these restrictions 
were somewhat relaxed in the later years of the Diaz rule. 
It is supposed that this was largely due to the influence 
of Porfirio’s second wife, a woman of great strength and 
great beauty of character. Her sex is still much in thrall 
to the church. The village priests are, I believe, better 
than their reputation. They do much good and not much 
harm. But of the higher clergy, despite their usually 
blameless lives from the standpoint of private morals, 
not so much can be said. Their insistence, for instance, 
upon the full payment of the regulation fees for a church- 
marriage is largely responsible for the prevalence of con- 
cubinage in place of marriage among the peons. It is 
true that Mexican law recognizes as valid only a civil 
marriage, so that the religious ceremony is legally sur- 
plusage. But the mass of the people reverse the law and 
believe in the binding force of the church ceremony. This 
the peon cannot have, because he never in his life has at 
one time enough money to pay the church fees for it. A 
great land-owner, a devout man, told me that he found 
many couples living together upon an estate of his in 
Durango, who wished to be wed with religious rites, but 
could not be for lack of money. He found the regular 
fees for so many weddings would be about $30,000, Mexi- 
can. Also he found a wandering friar who was ready to 
perform the marriage ceremonies for a small sum, if his 
ecclesiastical superiors would permit. My friend offered 
the Archbishop of Durango $15,000 for a dispensation. 
The Archbishop refused to take a centavo less than the 
thirty thousand pesos. There were no marriages. 

There is a strange mingling of old and new gods. Mr. 
Bryce says in his South America: “Even in Mexico, 
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where the Indians are, as a rule, much more subject to 
enlightening influences, I was told in 1go1 that an arch- 
bishop, visiting the parishes of his diocese not long before, 
had found the ancient idols hidden away behind the 
altars and occasionally brought out at night to receive 
marks of reverence.” I can cite a case in point. I once 
rode over the mountains from Oaxaca to Tehuantepec. 
The region was so purely Indian that my Spanish was 
useless, and I had to take an interpreter with me. One 
night, when I was lodged in a bamboo hut, half granary, 
half chapel, one of a group occupied by the chief citizen 
of the hamlet, I noticed that the elaborately attired 
Virgin Mary upon the house-altar had the circular sweep 
of her stiff white-satin petticoat somewhat interrupted at 
a point directly in front of the lamp that burned con- 
tinually before her. At this point, hidden from sight by 
the petticoat, I found a squat Zapotecan idol. Evidently 
the sacred flame was for both gods. 

Two years later, the intelligent Italian priest at the 
church on top of Monte Sacro, which lies in the shadow 
of Popocatepetl, within a few hours’ run by rail from the 
City of Mexico, told me that at the great annual festival 
there his Indians, after attending mass in the church, 
went down into the so-called ‘‘sacred cave” below. It 
was a shrine for pilgrims before Cortez came. ‘‘What do 
they do there?” I asked him. ‘“‘I don’t know. They stay 
long. They sing strange songs. Often they come out 
gashed and bleeding.” “‘Have you never gone down with 
them to see what they do?” “If I did, they would kill 
me.” 

The fundamental question in Mexico is the land- 
question. The Mexican revolution will never be settled 
until it is settled right, — by giving back to the people 
the land of which they were despoiled nearly four cen- 
turies ago. The three great forces, stronger than laws or 
constitutions or armies or privilege, are men’s hunger for 
food, men’s hunger for the companionship and help of 
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women, men’s hunger for land. Until the peon has an 
opportunity to get his 10 or 20 hectares of land, the peon 
will not be at peace. 

What was there and what is there for the United States 
to do? Simply to watch and wait. It is weary work, this 
waiting, but as a great captain of industry once told me: 
“Waiting is the finest of the fine arts.” We can occupy 
any part of Mexico we choose, at much cost of life, at 
more cost of money, at a colossal cost for pensions there- 
after, and at a terrible cost in the awaking of the devilish 
war-spirit which debauches a nation and its politics for a 
generation. When we have occupied it, what then? The 
French went where they would in Mexico, but whenever 
a French garrison marched out of a Mexican city, Maxi- 
milian’s rule ended in that city. The witty Pierre Bona- 
parte said of Napoleon’s Mexican experiment: “My 
cousin is finding out that you can do anything in the 
world with bayonets except sit upon them.” If we oc- 
cupy Mexico, we shall simply sit upon our bayonets, as 
we sat upon them in Vera Cruz. Let us still watch and 
wait. Emerson says every great institution is but the 
lengthened shadow of some stout and resolute person. 
Some day some stout and resolute person will rise from 
this southern welter, and will put the Mexican people 
back upon the lands of Mexico, and then —and not 
until then — will there be abiding peace in that great 
country. 

These sketches, then, show what I believe to be the 
underlying cause of Mexican revolutions — the monopoly 
of the land: by it the poor brutalized, the rich material- 
ized, the middle-classes and public opinion non-existent, 
an Egyptian darkness of illiteracy, appalling drunkenness, 
serfdom of the peon, terrible, terrible poverty. 

Where land is monopolized, freedom is monopolized too. 
There is lawless freedom for the few, and the law’s mana- 
cles for the many. The fundamental right of man is to 
be free, — free from tyranny, free from priest or king, 
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free from Privilege. Emerson, who wrote that stately 
hymn of the dawning of our freedom: 


“Here the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world!” 


Emerson has chanted for us too the great truth: 


“Of what avail 
Is plough or sail 
If freedom fail?” 


How, then, to break up land-monopoly in Mexico? 

There and everywhere men who think as I do would 
break it up by the Single Tax. But if, in Mexico, in its 
peculiar conditions, there is need of a more drastic step, 
I would not shrink from the ugly word and the ugly fact 
of confiscation. 

It is better to follow the red flag of hope than the black 
flag of despair. 

Confiscation is an ugly word, but there is a far uglier 
one, — starvation. As between confiscation and starva- 
tion, shall a people starve? 

Every land-title in Mexico harks back to the sword of 
Cortez. Cannot the sword of Villa or of some better man 
cut the Gordian knot that strangles a great people? Fifty 
years ago, Juarez, rightful ruler of all Mexico, but ruling 
in fact only the one little town of Vera Cruz, and besieged 
there by land and by sea, issued his Ley de Reforma, the 
law of reform, and confiscated thereby all the property 
in Mexico of the Church of Rome. That Church then 
owned about half of all the land of Mexico. Was this 
confiscation that freed a people, wrong? Were the French 
people wrong when they burned the title-deeds of their 
oppressors, and founded by confiscation the many-farmed 
France of to-day? Years ago in Berlin I went to a secret 
Socialist meeting, where the countersign for admission 
was: “Wie gehts mit der Theilung.” It may be time for 
the Theilung in Mexico to-day. To abolish revolutions 
there, we must abolish poverty. 


ON TALES OF ADVENTURE 


E are supposed to long for heroic and dashing deeds. 
I am convinced this is a mistake. We have secret 
yearnings for enormous and quite reckless wickedness. 
An honest man may be a hero any day; he may rescue a 
cripple out of a burning house as he goes to work, or be 
killed with ease and satisfying publicity while trying to 
stop a runaway horse. But the same man has no chance 
of behaving like an atrocious fellow unless he turns to 
adventurous literature and immerses his personality in 
that of the hero. Nowhere else on earth will he be given 
the opportunity of boarding a galleon and taking the cash 
home; or at any rate if the opportunity was ever offered 
him he would virtuously forbear from using it. He will 
never scalp any one while uttering a howl of triumph; he 
will never nurse his wrath during a lifetime and wreak his 
revenge in the last chapter to die in five minutes with a 
glad smile. 

For the best of us is a plunderer at heart; he feels the 
restraint of virtue even while he praises it, and sighs, as all 
living beings will, for the infinite. A man deficient in 
moral sense will satisfy this longing in other ways; capable, 
he will corner wheat or deal in fraudulent stock; inefficient, 
he will take to the road and plunder charity; but if en- 
cumbered with a sense of duty, there is no loophole for his 
soul’s desire, except through the pages of the tale of 
adventure. 

But the canons of this particular branch of the art of 
writing must be carefully respected: When the connois- 
seur reads in history how Drake boarded the great galleon 
and made millions at a swoop, he feels that truth is almost 
as good as fiction; but when he learns farther that Drake 
dutifully carried the loot home to the proper authorities 
and was satisfied with his legal share, a wave of disap- 
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pointment passes over his soul; and he comes back to 
fiction. . 

The tale of adventure is rarely well written; that is be- 
cause of the stupid prejudice that such are in some way 
inferior art; that they are childish or popular. Asa matter 
of fact, are adventures on sea or land more vulgar than 
the adventures in matrimony which make up the themes 
of nine-tenths of the novels? They are far less so, if com- 
monness and vulgarity are synonymous terms; many men 
divorce their wives or are divorced from them; few are 
wrecked upon desert islands. It may be that there are 
no more desert islands in reality; that makes them all the 
more precious additions to the great world of dreams where 
happy men dwell. 

I daresay little happiness could be got out of piracy tales 
while piracy was still the terror of the sea; no comfort 
could be extracted from descriptions of Indian raids while 
a real war-party might swoop upon your home even while 
you held the book in your hand: They would have been 
just as painful and morbid then as tales of family troubles 
and social discontent are now, — a trifling with too real 
sorrows, a morbid pricking of bleeding wounds. But, 
thank heaven, we can trail our war-parties or enjoy our 
loot with a light conscience: The gold we steal is fairy-gold, 
the victims we scalp are shadows, and we can expand in 
wickedness with a virtuous heart. 

But I wish the writer of tales understood better what his 
disciple craves; a dismal habit of downing the traitor at 
the end often mars his work. Even Cooper has his bad 
Indian killed, if I recollect aright, instead of sending him 
rejoicing to his Canada home. Stevenson did somewhat 
better: His pirate chief escaped with his life, with the 
regrettable circumstance that he left the treasure in the 
hands of mere respectable men, who probably put it to 
mere respectable uses; so that the reader is left in painful 
doubt as to the villain’s comfort in his old age. 

The adventurous tale exhibits in a particularly malig- 
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nant form the devastating influence of woman: With what 
terror does the connoisseur see her skirts fluttering around 
the corner! With what grunt of despair does he skip the 
pages sacrificed to a description of her violet eyes, with 
the treasure yet undug! It seems that the writers of these 
tales lack moral courage; they want an excuse for being 
deliciously impossible and romantic, and imagine such a 
wretchedly commonplace incident as a love affair will help 
matters. . . . The Philistines! Why apologize? — 

The heroine in this kind of fiction exercises the same 
monopolizing influence as in the fainter life we call real: 
She steps blithely into the center of the stage, as if by 
right, crowding off all sorts of interesting males, and with 
characteristic humility the bold sea-rovers or the dark 
sachems object not. 

How many good tales have thus been spoilt! How often, 
under Cooper’s deliberate guidance, have we yearned for 
something or somebody to snatch away the pale heroine, 
so that at last the scalping might begin? What an en- 
cumbrance the same ubiquitous person is, in Clark Rus- 
sell’s shipwrecks! She is a plague in Scott. She is simply 
intolerable in Rider Haggard, where she combines the 
dread stateliness of the queen, the style of the professional 
elocutionist and the talkativeness of a cook off duty. She 
is acceptable in Defoe, inasmuch as she is Indian, sub- 
missive and insufficiently dressed. She is unknown on 
Treasure Island; for the great Stevenson alone had the 
manhood to intercept her on the way. 

It is perhaps the fault of the material, if superior tales 
of adventures are so few. Persons and scenes are those of 
days gone by, and a good writer dislikes having to go to 
books for his data, which gives his tale a good deal of the 
insincerity and flimsiness of the historical novel. Yet he is 
bound to the past for romantic material of this kind. 

Reams of paper have been wasted in order to prove that 
Romance is not dead. If romance is nothing but danger 
and toil, it is truly eternal. But a good deal more than 
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danger and toil enters into the composition of romance; 
otherwise railroads and factories would satisfy our hunger 
on that score, and we know they do not. The efforts to 
use modern material romantically are pathetic and il- 
luminating; or rather such efforts confine themselves to 
replacing old conveyances by new ones, the horse by the 
automobile or the ship by the aeroplane. But the inci- 
dents are those of another age: Kidnappings, piracies are 
still the motives. The airship and the submarine have 
been used to give that sense of detachment, of aloofness, 
of antagonism against society which the dwindling bound- 
aries of the organized world did not allow otherwise; Jules 
Verne’s splenetic pirate has to dive to the bottom of the 
sea to find a refuge into which official eyes never peep. 
If the age were actually romantic, the machinery would 
be introduced into the tale of adventure to play the same 
part as in real life, —— the automobile to carry Parcels 
post packages, the aeroplane to trace figures of eight in 
the air above a crowd of men who have paid a quarter for 
the privilege of witnessing the feat. 

The essence of romance lies in the sundering of the 
packthreads which tie the man to ordained life; it is a 
breaking of old relations — a starting into the unknown 
for the sake of the movement of the thing; it does not lie 
in the risk and greatness of the achievement, nor in the 
tragedies which occur init. A war, an exploration may be 
dramatic, — as city life is dramatic; but not romantic, 
not gloriously above the reach of reasonableness and 
method, like the enterprises of the old Spanish conquerors. 
The modern adventurer, be he war correspondent, soldier 
of fortune, prospector or North Pole discoverer, is very 
much of the earth earthy; he may not always obey the 
laws, but he is aware of their existence. He may travel in 
faraway lands, but he pays duties when landing; he carries 
passports and traveller’s checks in his pockets; he corre- 
sponds with consuls abroad and employers at home. He 
may perish, but that is an unfortunate accident, not a 
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climax; he may do great things, but they are not fun. 
And he writes books about what he has done, the wretched 
poseur! Perhaps that is why we cannot develop romance 
with the material handy in our lives: Because we endeavor 
to do so. That only which is done unconsciously is done 
without effort well, at least so one half of those who do 
things say. 

Our next Stevenson, no doubt, will have to hark back 
to hidden moneys and undecipherable mementoes when 
he decides to give us a treat. May it be soon! And may 
he remember the canons of his art: If his pirate or con- 
queror of inexistent empires must, at all cost, have some 
sort of connection with the sex that is in the way, — let 
him be a widower. 


2 


SCEPTICISM AND IDOLATRY IN SCIENCE 
By a Physicist 


CIENCE has two principal functions to perform: first 
to observe the phenomena of the world; and when 
certain connexions and differences are found in these 
phenomena, to classify them under laws. The conclu- 
sions, thus derived, have been used with great success to 
enlarge our intellectual life; to modify our environment; 
and to promote our comfort and power. But, allured by 
the great and legitimate success in these two fields of 
activity, men have also tried to discover the hidden causes 
of phenomena, with the result that a sort of fictitious world 
has been created by them, in which the laws of objective, 
or physical, phenomena are inextricably confounded with 
the deductions of subjective psychology. Science is made 
metaphysical, and at the same time pretends to supplant 
metaphysics. 

This encroachment, naturally, has not been accom- 
plished without a sharp conflict, and the history of the 
nineteenth century is permeated with the struggle of 
science against religion and philosophy. The issue was 
clearly in favor of science, which has not only gradually 
become a dominating influence in education and in 
thought, but has also changed our attitude towards his- 
tory, politics, and social life, and to such an extent that 
these subjects are now classed as sciences. Even philos- 
ophy and religion were unsettled by its growing power; 
instead of basing character on attributes peculiar to man 
and designated by the name of spiritual powers, many 
now include man with the rest of organic life as subject 
only to the statistical and impersonal laws of heredity and 
environment: metaphysics tends towards a philosophy of 
science; religion to eugenics. 
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Both the conflict and the victory were no doubt in- 
evitable. But the results have not been on the whole 
beneficial either to society or to science. It would be 
dificult to prove that the acceptance of the belief that 
man has no divinity, in at least the sense of supernatural 
powers, and no innate standards of right and wrong — 
in other words, that he is merely the most complex ma- 
chine in a world governed exclusively by physical and 
chemical laws — that such a belief has not sunk him to 
a lower plane of morality and induced in him a resigned 
weariness towards such a fate. The victory has also not 
only reacted on science in such a way as to give the world 
a too implicit confidence in its hypotheses, but it has also 
made men of science dogmatic and rash in proposing bold 
and unsupported speculations, — impatient of criticism 
of themselves and hypercritical towards religion, philos- 
ophy, and all other modes of thought. Thus the most 
urgent present need is a severe and just criticism, not of 
our experimental observations or of our logic, but of our 
hypotheses. One of the greatest difficulties in developing 
such a criticism lies in the fact that so few men of science 
leave any record of their intimate and personal convic- 
tions as to the limitations and the possibilities of their 
field of action. They content themselves, for the most 
part, with a mere statement of experimental results, or 
they develop speculative theories without much consid- 
eration whether they are fanciful or whether their influence 
will be good or bad. Such criticism as there may be, is 
directed towards checking the accuracy of observation 
and the logic of deduction. As for hypothesis, there is a 
generally accepted and naive belief that any such en- 
deavor is beneficial. 

The writings of men of genius in science frequently 
exhibit this sort of naiveté in method of thought. And 
probably a too critical attitude would be a hindrance to 
their creative powers, as they must look at problems in- 
tensively, and exclude the many complexities and doubts 
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which would tend to embarrass their special work. It 
would be foolish to say “thus and thus only shall a man 
work out his ideas.”” We have an Ampére who develops 
the laws of electrodynamics from the experimental facts 
of electricity, and quite independently of the prevailing 
hypothesis of the nature of electricity; and, on the other 
hand, a Lord Kelvin who could not work until he had first 
visualized a problem, and usually he put this image into 
a concrete form: thus he made many different models of 
atoms out of sticks and strings, to illustrate the prop- 
erties of matter. 

But science has other functions in addition to the at- 
tack and solution of problems by the creative power of 
the individual: phenomena and laws must be taught in 
detail to the specialist; general conclusions must be given 
to the world in order that they may become a part of the 
general intellectual life; and finally discoveries are to be 
applied to social and industrial needs. Thus, not only the 
results obtained by creative minds, but also the methods 
of obtaining them, are important, because they will 
ultimately be interpreted and promulgated to others. 
The harm done by a vicious method of thought may out- 
weigh the benefits of a useful discovery happened upon 
in spite of them. There is always this danger in the 
hypothetical method; the man who assists his intellectual 
labors by the help of crude mechanical models undoubt- 
edly tries to keep distinct in his mind the real actions of 
nature from the properties of his model, let us say of the 
atom. But in imparting his results to others, this model 
is made to assume an aspect of reality in the written word 
which was not in his own mind. Baffled by the difficulty 
of expressing complicated ideas, he paints his metaphorical 
pictures too vividly. The process grows more pronounced 
as the idea passes frora mind to mind; the fictitious model 
becomes progressively more and more concrete, until to 
the student and to the world, it is at last the concrete 
model of the atom that becomes the reality, while real 
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matter becomes an abstraction. And if words can be 
relied on to express ideas, the creator of the atom himself 
becomes a believer in the reality of that creation of his 
imagination, the model. 

This sort of speculation is probably least dangerous in 
pure mathematics. The mathematician looks upon the 
world symbolically. He studies its laws from postulates 
which are given to him by others, or assumed by himself. 
Thus he may derive the laws of mechanics from a postu- 
late that bodies have three spatial dimensions, which is 
verified by observation; but he is also interested in the 
mechanics of bodies which would prevail if there were four 
dimensions to space, a postulate not verifiable. He 
develops a geometry which requires the axiom that 
parallel lines do not intersect; and at the same time he 
studies another geometry based on the axiom that par- 
allel lines do intersect. He finds it no more important as 
an exercise in analysis to study a solar system which is 
subservient to forces of attraction, than one which obeys 
a law of repulsion. That is, he is not limited at all to 
what we call the reality of an objective and material 
world, and mathematical deductions regarding an imag- 
inative world will have very little influence on society. 
So, also, the purely hypothetical parts of such abstract 
subjects as physics, chemistry, and astronomy are not 
very influential in a direct manner, but indirectly they 
have had an enormous influence since they have been 
taken as an example for the development of biology and 
that class of sciences known as political and social. Specu- 
lations in these subjects have a direct and intimate bearing 
on the character of the individual and on society. Thus a 
ready proneness to accept hypothesis and speculation as 
well as observation, has resulted in the crude laws and 
dogmas of eugenics, and has put government under the 
necessity of hearkening to the dilettante of the slums, and 
to the feminist; allof whom are preaching the scientific basis 
of their nostrums. It is not then a matter of indifference 
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what the hypotheses of even the abstract sciences may be, 
or how we attempt to solve their problems. 

Two books * have recently appeared most opportunely, 
which record the mature beliefs of two conspicuous men 
of science concerning the value and necessity of scientific 
hypothesis. We could scarcely have two authors more 
widely contrasted in temperament and in opinions than 
Poincaré and Sir Oliver Lodge; the one, a sceptic who 
views with detachment the efforts of men to penetrate the 
mysteries of nature, and the other, a credulous believer 
with equal conviction, in matter and ether and spirits. 

Before discussing their views, we should call to mind 
that Poincaré began his career and attained his greatest 
eminence as a pure mathematician; that he later critically 
examined the theories of physics; and finally turned to 
philosophy for the purpose of examining the foundations 
of science. Sir Oliver Lodge has worked mostly from the 
experimental side. With an early tendency toward specu- 
lation, he wrote several books which aimed to give a most 
concrete, and even crude, picture of natural phenomena. 
His present position as executive head of a university has 
thrown him into the practical affairs of life. And prob- 
ably his chief trait of mind is the belief that all things, 
from engines to souls, are best considered as manifesta- 
tions of a luminiferous ether which has the characteristics 
of a jelly. 

It will be best now to let Poincaré state his ideas re- 
garding the scientific method in his own words: for he has 
done so most lucidly and vividly. The quotations are 
from Professor Halsted’s authorized translation: 


“Experiment is the sole source of truth. It alone can teach 
us anything new; it alone can give us certainty. But then, if 


* The Foundations of Science. By H. Poincaré. An authorized translation 
by George Bruce Halsted of Science and Hypothesis, The Value of Science, 
and Science and Method, with an introduction by Professor Royce. (The 
Science Press.) 

Continuity The Presidential Address to the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science for 1913. (Putnams.) By Sir Oliver Lodge. 
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experiment is everything, what place will remain for mathe- 
matical physics? What has experimental physics to do with 
such an aid, one which seems useless and perhaps even dan- 
gerous? And yet mathematical physics exists, and has done 
unquestionable service. We have here a fact that must be ex- 
plained. The explanation is that merely to observe is not 
enough. We must use our observations, and to do that we must 
generalize. This is what men have always done; only as the 
memory of past errors has made them more and more careful, 
they have observed more and more, and generalized less and 
less.” 

“Tt is often said experiments must be made without a precon- 
ceived idea. That is impossible. Not only would it make all 
experiment barren, but that would be attempted which could 
not be done. Every one carries in his own mind his own con- 
ception of the world, of which he cannot so easily rid himself. 
We must, for instance, use language; and our language is made 
up only of preconceived ideas, and cannot be otherwise. Only 
these are unconscious preconceived ideas, a thousand times more 
dangerous than the others.” 


And he goes on to show how barren would be the mere 
accumulation of experimental facts, and how the master 
minds group them into generalizations and laws which 
make them fit for use. Out of complexity they achieve 
simplicity and order. And he warns us that even in this 
true phase of science, lurks the dangers of preconceived 
ideas, and inaccuracy of expression. Having pointed out 
the proper path, he then enters the more debatable field 
of hypothesis: 


“All generalization,” he says, “is a hypothesis. Hypothesis, 
then, has a necessary role that no one has ever contested. Only, 
it ought always, as soon as possible and as often as possible, to 
be subjected to verification. And, of course, if it does not 
stand this test, it ought to be abandoned without reserve. This 
is what we generally do, but sometimes with rather an ill humor. 

“The firm determination to submit to experiment is not 
enough; there are still dangerous hypotheses; first, and above 
all, those which are tacit and unconscious. Since we make them 
without knowing it, we are powerless to abandon them. Here 
again, then, is a service that mathematical physics can render 
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us. By the precision that is characteristic of it, it compels us 
to formulate all the hypotheses that we should make without 
it, but unconsciously.” 


It is just here that I think Poincaré begins to leave sure 
ground, and by a confusion of thought and terms he falls 
into what seems to me an impossible position. He first 
stated that a generalization is an hypothesis. It is true 
that every generalization is speculative to the extent that 
we cannot verify it by experiment with absolute accuracy 
or in all possible cases. For instance, no one supposes 
we can ever record all the changes of energy which occur 
in the universe, yet we state with great confidence that 
energy is conservative. The justification for our belief is 
simple. All the cases we have measured confirm the law. 
And this law is of the kind that can be frequently and 
readily put to the test of experimental verification; until 
future experiments shall show it to be in error, we have the 
right to believe the law correct. But hypothesis has a 
wide range of meanings besides that of signifying a tenta- 
tive generalization which will ultimately be accepted as 
a law or be rejected because of its increasing disagreement 
with observations and, unfortunately, it is used very 
loosely. It frequently means those speculations in which 
we indulge when we attempt to define the causes of 
phenomena; when we create fictitious substances, as an 
atom or ether; and when we construct models to illustrate 
the actions of forces. None of these cases is a generaliza- 
tion in the sense of Poincaré’s first statement, because it 
cannot be verified by experiment. It would greatly sim- 
plify thought if we would confine the term hypothesis 
to these speculative ideas, and use the words law or theory 
for those generalizations which are based on experimental 
observations of a material world. One has only to note 
Poincaré’s own confusion of thought; if we must general- 
ize, and if our generalizations are hypotheses which are 
subject to, and must be verified by, experiment, then such 
hypotheses are the truth, so far as can be determined by 
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scientific methods. We certainly have the right to ask: 
how can they be dangerous and how can there be a too 
great multiplication of them, if they are the truth? If 
they can be subjected to experiment, then as soon as one 
is disproved, it would necessarily be abandoned. The 
reason for his caution to us is that Poincaré knows that 
the great majority are incapable of verification, since they 
deal with purely metaphysical ideas. His own words, 
quoted from the introduction to his Théorie de la lumtere, 
will prove this: 


“It matters little to us whether the ether really exists; that 
is the business of the metaphysician to find out; the essential 
thing for us is that everything acts as if it existed, and that this 
hypothesis is convenient in explaining phenomena. After all, 
have we any other reason for believing in the existence of ma- 
terial objects? Is not that belief also a convenient hypothesis; 
only we shall never cease to make it, meanwhile the time will 
come, without doubt, when the ether will be rejected as use- 
less.” 


See what an advance in confusion of thought we have 
now! Hypothesis is no longer a necessity, it is a con- 
venience. If those of the ether (and no idea has been more 
fruitful than the ether) cannot be verified by experiment, 
how can they be convenient, because he says unverifiable 
hypotheses are dangerous; and if they can be verified, 
how can we reject the truth, whether they are convenient 
or not? Again, how can everything act as if the ether 
existed, unless it does exist? Is not that our definition of 
existence? And lastly, one would suppose that if we shall 
never cease to postulate the existence of matter, we have 
come as near making matter a certainty as we can ever 
attain to any certainty. 

The unfortunate feature of such statements is that they 
constantly rise to trouble their makers. We shall see later 
that Poincaré absolutely reverses this opinion, rejects 
matter and clings to the ether; meanwhile, both of his 
opinions are unsupported by experimental evidence, 
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which he has declared to be the touchstone of truth and 
usefulness for hypotheses. Not only does Poincaré drift in 
this hopeless fashion between matter and ether, but the 
founders of the New Mechanics are at sea as regards the 
existence of the ether. One school of thought claims that 
all substance is but a differentiation of the ether, which 
thus becomes universal substance; the other school is just 
as positive in its belief that the ether is a wornout fiction. 
In spite of this trifling difference in their points of view, 
both schools arrive at much the same conclusions. At 
least they give us a good illustration of the power of mind 
to modify matter. During the recent conference at Brus- 
sels for the purpose of discussing the new concepts of 
matter and mechanics, Poincaré suggested that it was 
unfortunate that physicists were using the ether when they 
needed it, and were discarding it when it proved trouble- 
some. Curiously, no one in the conference seemed to find 
the situation of the New Mechanics in the least em- 
barrassing or humorous; the fact is, the consequences 
announced at the conference were so unintelligible that 
a sense of humor would have been out of place. 

Although Poincaré says that we must generalize, and 
that every generalization is an hypothesis, still he finds 
he must distinguish between different kinds, and must 
warn us against their indiscriminate use: 


“It is important not to multiply hypotheses beyond meas- 
ure, and to make them only one after the other. If we construct 
a theory based on a number of hypotheses, and if experiment 
condemns it, which of our premises is it necessary to change? 
It will be impossible to know. And inversely, if the experiment 
succeeds, shall we believe that we have demonstrated all the 
hypotheses at once?” 


This is excellent advice, but when he makes hypotheses, 
he does not heed his own warning and neither does anyone 
else. Imagine a physicist saying to another, yours is 
dead, now let me have a turn with one. But let us follow 
Poincaré’s classification further: 
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“There are first those which are perfectly natural, and from 
which one can scarcely escape. It is difficult not to suppose 
that the influence of bodies very remote is quite negligible. . . . 
They are the last that ought to be abandoned.” 

“There is a second class of hypotheses, that I shall term 
neutral. In most questions the analyst assumes at the begin- 
ning of his calculations either that matter is continuous or, on 
the contrary, that it is formed of atoms. He might have made 
the opposite assumption without changing his results. He 
would only have had more trouble to obtain them; that is all. 
If, then, experiment confirms his conclusions, will he think that 
he has demonstrated, for instance, the real existence of atoms? ” 

“These neutral hypotheses are never dangerous, if only their 
character is not misunderstood. They may be useful, either as 
devices for computation, or to aid our understanding by concrete 
images — to fix our ideas, as the saying is. There is, then, no 
occasion to exclude them.” 

“The hypotheses of the third class are the real generalizations. 
They are the ones that experiment must confirm or invalidate.” 


It would seem to almost anyone that the first and third 
classes are so different from the second class, that it is 
advisable to call them laws, and limit the term hypothesis 
to the speculative second class. The class of neutral 
hypotheses is evidently the melting pot for the bewilder- 
ing ethers, atoms, subtile fluids which abound in the 
physical sciences, and which have their analogues in all 
the others. Poincaré teaches us that we shall never ac- 
quire any definite knowledge from them, and then he 
makes the amazing statement that there is no need to 
exclude them if they are not multiplied, if they are made 
one after the other, and if their character is not misunder- 
stood. Anyone in the least conversant with their history, 
knows that their nuinber is great, and that they are not 
proposed consecutively. As for their character, he evi- 
dently means that they are dangerous if we forget they 
are mere conveniences, fictions, not to be taken too 
seriously. It is perfectly safe to say that there is scarcely 
a text-book or a treatise in any science which does not 
state explicitly that the sort of things classed by Poincaré 
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as neutral hypotheses, are realities, and not conjectures. 
Before showing how Poinéaré and Sir Oliver Lodge con- 
firm this opinion, let me quote two statements of Sir 


J. J. Thomson: 


“The ether is not a fantastic creation of the speculative 
philosopher; it is as essential to us as the air we breathe. .. . 
The study of this all pervading substance is perhaps the most 
fascinating and important duty of the physicist.” 

“The possession of a charge by the ions increases so much the 
ease with which they can be traced and their properties studied 
that, as the reader will see, we know far more about the ion than 
we do about the uncharged molecule.” 


Evidently convenience of computation and an aid to our 
understanding by concrete images, is not at all in the minds 
of even eminent physicists when they indulge in neutral 
hypotheses of ethers and atoms. 

Now let us return to Poincaré, and see how he heeds 
his own warning. But first notice how clear and how vivid 
his thought is when he is not involved in these pitfalls 
to accurate reasoning: 


“Ts not each great advance accomplished precisely the day 
some one has discovered under the complex aggregate shown 
by our senses something far more simple, not even resembling 
it — as when Newton replaced Kepler’s three laws by the simple 
law of gravitation, which was something simpler, equivalent, 
yet unlike?” 


To this excellent question, he gives the following la- 
mentable answer: 


“One is justified in asking if we are not on the eve of just such 
a revolution or one even more important. Matter seems on 
the point of losing its mass, its solidest attribute, and resolving 
itself into electrons. Mechanics must then give place to a 
broader conception which will explain it, but which it will not 
explain. ... The ether it is, the unknown, which explains 
matter, the known; matter is incapable of explaining the 
ether.” 
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How can Poincaré justify himself? When we recall how 
Newton refrained from giving any hypothesis regarding 
the cause or nature of gravitational force, because he felt 
that such an hypothesis would be outside the field of 
science; and how the subsequent verification of the law of 
gravitation by innumerable experimental observations 
has established it as one of the few great and universal 
laws; and when we recall what Poincaré says about 
electrons, the ether, and neutral hypotheses in general, 
how can we be expected to see any similarity in these two 
revolutions? The two, on the contrary, are diametrically 
opposed to each other. Does Poincaré really mean that 
it is to be the function of science to resolve matter, which 
he said we must always assume to be an objective reality 
whether we can prove it or not, into electrons, an hypothet- 
ical component of the hypothetical atom, the assumption 
of whose reality should be a mere fugitive matter of con- 
venience? And does he believe the boast of science, that 
it shall rest on the objective experience of our sensations 
rather than on the subjective proof of our imaginations, 
can be maintained, if we admit for an axiom, that hence- 
forth it shall be the aim of science to explain the known 
by the unknown. He might have pursued this revolution 
farther; the dissolution of matter into the electron is but 
the first step in the confusion of ideas, those who are 
promoting it are further transforming the electron into a 
strain in the ether of a type unknown to experience, and 
the most advanced are dissolving the ether into nothing. 
The process of explaining the known by the unknown is 
complete; matter to atoms; atoms to electrons; electrons 
to ether; ether to nothing. Truly, philosophy and theol- 
ogy are gross materialism compared with such science. 
Can he so quickly and completely forget his wholesome, 
sceptical, and critical attitude, merely because he wishes 
to indulge in speculation? As an example of what ab- 
surdities are now advanced in speculative physics, I give 
his final utterance on the existence and nature of mat- 
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ter, which he delivered in a lecture on the “‘New Me- 
chanics”’: 

“We can almost say that there is no longer matter, but only 
holes in the ether; and in so far as these holes. seem to play an 
active part, it consists in the inability of these holes to change 
their location without influencing the surrounding ether which 
exerts a reactive influence on such changes.” 


What to make of such a statement passes understanding. 
There was once a man who pestered the students in Balti- 
more by giving them tracts which proved in fifty-seven 
different ways that the earth was hollow, and that we 
lived on the inside, and soina hole. But not even he was 
so confused as to contend that we were holes living on 
the outside of a hole. Poincaré has, of course, no re- 
semblance to that man, and yet, unless he means some- 
thing by the word “hole” which is understood exclusively 
by himself and a small c6terie of physicists who write in 
the same absurd fashion, there is no more sense in his 
definition of matter. If there were any connection between 
the words and the idea — that is, if he were trying to de- 
fine the word matter so as to express our experience of it, 
then his statement makes matter the answer to the old 
conundrum: “What is it, the more you take from it, the 
more it be?”’ I admit matter is not ether; but if it is a 
hole, then a hole in the ether is just the contrary to a hole. 
Holes never even seem to play an active part in anything; 
they show no inclination or ability of themselves to change 
their location; and nothing, except an ether, has ever been 
conceived of as able to react on a hole. The simple fact 
of the case is, such statements are attempts to do just 
what Poincaré said they were — attempts to explain the 
known by the unknown. The pity of it is that science is 
filled with just such attempts: we recognize the words 
used, but their sense is so twisted that they really express 
no clear idea. In comparison with such quibbles and such 
verbal distortion, the action of Dr. Johnson when, in an- 
swer to the similar logic of the metaphysician Berkeley, 
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he kicked a stone as our ultimate proof of the existence of 
matter, is true science — at least it is organized common 
sense. It is comical to read the opinions concerning the 
essence of matter, of those modern physicists who have 
succumbed to the fascination of explaining the inexplic- 
able. Led by a small band of German physicists, they use 
mathematical symbols and scientific phrases, and yet they 
are explaining phenomena in quite the approved medieval 
fashion of transcendental symbolism. It is perfectly easy 
to match their statements with the abstract theorems of 
Albertus Magnus or St. Thomas Aquinas. In other words, 
modern science has suddenly taken a leap into pure 
metaphysics, while, at the same time, it persists in the 
habit of sneering at metaphysical methods. 

It was with the greatest regret that I found Poincaré 
had given in to this form of idolatry of the graven images 
of science. His mathematical writings, his physical 
theories, and his critical spirit had always impressed me 
as models of clear and vivid thinking. And the statements 
I have quoted show that he did not adopt this other mode 
of messy thinking without reluctance. His ideas no longer 
are unqualified: he is willing to admit only that things 
seem to point this way or that, as if he had been caught 
and entangled in this German school of transcendental 
symbolism, and could not see his way out. 


Sir Oliver Lodge has no such scruples. He rejoices in his 
beliefs, and delights in promulgating a clear knowledge of 
all the unknowable things in the universe just as he sees 
them; especially by popular essays addressed to those 
whose lack of technical training makes them unable to 
discriminate between real and sham science. In his recent 
presidential address on Continuity, he tries to accept 
at once the modern mechanics and Newtonian mechanics, 
continuity and discontinuity, and scientific laws for bodies 
both mortal and immortal. But with all the trouble which 
this reconciling of irreconcilables gives him, he always 
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finds comfort and refreshment in his ‘“‘fervent belief in 


the Ether”: in some way it will solve our difficulties. 
This is his creed: 


“The Ether is the universal connecting medium which binds 
the universe together, and makes it a coherent whole [not hole] 
instead of a chaotic collection of independent isolated fragments. 
It is the vehicle of transmission of all manner of force, from 
gravitation down to cohesion and chemical affinity; it is there- 
fore the store house of potential.” 


In short, the Ether, not being matter, is for Sir Oliver 
pretty nearly everything else; almost, if not quite, God, 
even to the use of the reverential capital initial. More 
specifically, he considers it the principle of continuity, and 
in continuity he finds a scientific proof of immortality. 
If he had based a belief in the immortality of the soul 
on an analogy with the continuity of existence of matter 
and energy, I think many persons would agree that he was 
expressing one of our most certain reasons for such a hope. 
It is difficult to suppose that the quantity of matter and 
energy in the universe is unchangeable, and yet to main- 
tain that thought and emotion, which have so many of the 
characteristics of durability, end with death. On the con- 
trary, to quote from an article on Hypnotism, Telepathy, 
and Dreams in the July issue of Tue Unroputar REvIEW, 
““we do see the sum of mind increasing every time 
two old thoughts coalesce into a new one, or even every 
time matter assumes a new form before a receiving intelli- 
gence.” But such an intimation of immortality is a very 
different thing from assuming a body of postulates and 
creating a de facto science of psychic phenomena, as Sir 
Oliver Lodge does. Science must deal with material 
things, and must be confined to our sense perceptions. 
So that, whether immortality and psychic phenomena be 
ultimately accepted or not, the proof must be expected by 
other than scientific methods, unless we give to these 
words a totally different significance from what they have 
had in the past. Omitting all other difficulties, one 
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wonders how immaterial intelligences can make material 
noises, for, if they do, what becomes of our law of con- 
servation of energy, which accounts for all material motion 
by material causes. Of course he falls back on his omnip- 
otent Ether: 


“The evidence to my mind goes to prove that discarnate in- 
telligences, under certain conditions, may interact with us on 
the material side, thus indirectly coming within our scientific 
ken; and that gradually we may hope to attain some under- 
standing of the nature of a larger, perhaps ethereal, existence, 
and of the conditions regulating intercourse across the chasm.” 


Science is still burdened with the inexplicable mystery 
of the material world, and it should not open the doors 
of its temple for the worship of graven images, even if the 
idol is the great god Ether. Sir Oliver Lodge’s speculations 
are not even qualified by logical methods. His reasoning 
is apparently a mere play on words: Immaterial spirits 
are not material bodies, the ether is not matter; there- 
fore spirits may be ethereal bodies. It does considerable 
harm when he uses his official position and, as it were, 
makes the British Association endorse such views. 

Sir Oliver Lodge still believes with the past generation 
of physicists that science has discovered a path to positive 
knowledge: ‘‘Many scientific men,” he says, “‘still feel 
in pugnacious mood towards Theology, because of the 
exaggerated dogmatism which our predecessors en- 
countered and overcame in the past. They had to struggle 
for freedom to find truth in their own way; but the struggle 
was a deplorable necessity, and has left some evil effects.” 
It has left evil effects, and the chief of them is Scientific 
Dogmatism. 

In spite of our self-confidence, we cannot be too sure 
that hypothetical science has not traversed the same path 
as dogmatic theology. We have a fairly large and clearly 
defined body of moral facts. And we have generalized 
from them rather consistent moral laws. It is inevitable 
that we shall always speculate as to the causes of these 
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moral facts and laws, and it is probable that most men 
will continue to fashion an image of their idea of God, 
more or less anthropomorphic and concrete. But un- 
fortunately for religion, many will not stop at the point of 
pure speculation, or at the worship of God in spirit and 
in truth, but they will carve for themselves images in wood 
and stone, and bow down and worship these images as 
realities. So also there are the many who will not stop 
at the great and scientific work of discovering phenomena 
and laws, but they will speculate on natural causes and 
mechanisms. If they do this with an open mind, no harm 
is done, as Poincaré says, and possibly the imagination 
may be healthfully stimulated. How few stop at this 
point may be imagined from the examples I have given; a 
large and increasing number have become idolaters, and 
are worshipping the graven images of science with dog- 
matic fervor. 


VISIONS A SOURCE OF PHILOSOPHY 


“Why do they come back with empty hands and empty words? Is that what 
one finds when one is steeped in infinity? Beyond our last hour is it all bare 
and shapeless and dim?” 

MaAeETERLINCK, Our Eternity, p. 128. 


HESE vivid words give inimitable expression to 

thoughts which the fragmentary, confused, trivial 
communications of the published Piper records inevi- 
tably awaken. 

Evidence for survival of death is indeed there to be 
found in abundance. Almost every day, for more than 
a quarter of a century, men and women hardened in the 
current scepticism have left the modest house at Arlington 
Heights with the preconceptions of a lifetime shattered; 
some convinced that the dead are living indeed, many 
more utterly bewildered, equally incapable of believing 
or disbelieving. Of this mass of evidence but a very small 
portion has been printed, but even that small portion is 
sufficient deeply to impress any candid mind. Names 
and dates, tricks of speech and other personal peculiar- 
ities, allusions to the trivial events of family life — all 
were daily poured forth in profusion, all quite meaning- 
less except in so far as they testified to the continued exist- 
ence of some human intelligence to which they had been 
known on earth. 

But Maeterlinck is right in demanding evidence of a 
different order. The Scepticism of our age is something 
more than sheer prejudice — it is the “will to live” of 
a philosophy. 

We have attained a knowledge of the material universe 
undreamed of by our predecessors, that knowledge has 
been formulated in the several sciences, and out of prin- 
ciples more or less common to all, a philosophy has been 
constructed. Completed this philosophy is not, as yet, 
but its leading principles are well defined. They are es- 
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sentially material and mechanical. Nothing really exists 
except matter, or, if one prefers so to express it, those 
modes of experience of which “matter” is the symbol, 
and all phenomena are determined by the mechanical 
laws of “‘matter”. Mind can be no exception; it also must 
be in some sense “material”. Each mind is related to a 
brain somewhat as the colors are to a soap bubble. It has 
precisely as much causal efficacy as they have, as much 
power of independent existence, and not a whit more. 

The facts of communication, are not, indeed, incom- 
patible with any fact known to science, but they would 
shatter the foundation of the philosophy professedly de- 
rived from science. They would demonstrate that mind 
exists independently of matter, that it is an independent 
cause, operating upon matter and thereby breaking the 
chain of mechanical sequence. They must be rejected 
by any materialistic philosophy, in face of any evidence 
whatever: for no evidence can be so cogent as to force a 
reasoning mind to accept contradictions as true.! 

These facts, if facts they be, can be accepted only as 
integral elements of a different type of philosophy, that 
of which Pythagoras and Plato were the first representa- 
tives in the western world. It may be termed “‘idealistic” 
or “‘spiritualistic”. The latter term is perhaps preferable, 
as suggesting the recognition of finite, individual minds 
as essential elements in the general scheme. Not matter, 
but mind, is its ultimate reality; and its ultimate cause, 
both efficient and final, is also mind. Many systems of 
this type have been evolved in the last twenty-five cen- 
turies, and one, stripped of all that could not be derived 
from the Scriptures and disguised as “Systematic Theol- 
ogy,” still survives among us; but most of them have 
quite lost that power of appeal to the “will to believe” 
which once gave them life. Why? The cause is patent. 
No spiritualistic system dares claim that embodied human 
and animal minds alone constitute the sole Reality, and 


1 Don’t we all practically accept both free will and determinism?—Ep. 
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are the ultimate Causes in the universe: it must postu- 
late more—-a God or gods, aeons, ‘“‘principalities’’, 
“‘powers”’, “thrones”, archangels, angels, souls — some 
or all of these or something like them. Time was when 
such beings were part and parcel of the common beliefs 
of men, and any philosophy which set them forth in 
plausible relations could win wide acceptance; but that 
time has passed away forever. To-day we demand evi- 
dence, and the evidence is not forthcoming. Whence 
then are the elemental facts to be had for the construction 
of a spiritualistic system? 

Maeterlinck has both expressed the need, and indicated 
a source to which one would naturally turn for its satis- 
faction. If the dead really live and speak to us, surely 
they can give us that wider knowledge which we must have 
if we are to make our present world intelligible. Are our 
expectations, in fact, as he intimates, disappointed? Have 
these “‘spirits” nothing to tell us save “that we had a 
greatuncle called Peter and that our Cousin Paul was 
afflicted with varicose veins and a gastric complaint’? 

They have indeed, if these communicators really are 
postcarnate intelligences. The published Piper records 
contain many allusions which suggest conditions of life 
very unlike our own, and occasional statements from which 
one may glean a few fairly definite ideas. But the un- 
published records contain vastly more. Here is given what 
purports to be explicit information about the nature of 
the unseen world, its laws, its relations to the material 
universe, the origin and destiny of individual spirits — 
answers of some sort, often, but not always, of very poor 
sort, to nearly all the questions we wish to ask. 

I am not authorized to explain on behalf of the Society 
of Psychical Research why this material has not as yet 
been published, but I have no personal doubt that one 
of the chief reasons for withholding it has been a reluc- 
tance to lower the standard of the Society’s publications 
by the admission of matter not obviously of an evidential 
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character, and quite certainly tending to appeal forcibly 
to unreasoning emotions. The records thus far published 
have been selected with a view to their bearing upon the 
problem of personal identity. Until the communicators 
are proved to be, as they claim to be, the spirits of the 
departed, their description of the world they live in must, 
in the opinion of many, be regarded as possessing no more 
significance than any other of the numerous visions of the 
future life now on record. This is certainly true of the 
Imperator group. 

It would appear, then, that evidence for survival can 
be accepted by only those minds which have already ac- 
cepted a spiritualistic type of philosophy, and also that 
empirical grounds for the acceptance of such a philosophy 
can be found only in the information supplied by post- 
carnate intelligences, or by the analogous visions of the 
unseen world. We are thus confronted with a dilemma 
which seems to make progress impossible. This dilemma 
can, apparently, be evaded in one way only, by holding 
fast to the materialistic philosophy, and finding for the 
alleged evidence of survival explanations which are com- 
patible with it.! 

This is the method which has hitherto been followed 
by many of the leaders of the Society for Psychical 
Research. They have at all times been in close touch 
with current thought, and have shown the utmost re- 
luctance to accept conclusions inconsistent with its 
fundamental principles. In his recent book On the 
Cosmic Relations, Mr. Holt has justly called attention 
to the extremes to which the doctrines of telepathy and 
of the subliminal self have been pressed in the effort to 
evade the “‘spiritistic hypothesis”. Whether this effort 


1 But, thanks to psychical research, it looks more and more as if these 
philosophies were two sides of the same shield, and as if their reconciliation 
were insight. ‘Telepathy and the other mediumistic phenomena have brought 
the old guess of the Cosmic Soul again to the front, and evolution makes a 
confirmatory guess by positing in the star-dust a mind-potential from which 
farther mind is evolved in conjunction with physical life, to become part of 
the Cosmic Soul and interact with the other parts.—Ep. 
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will ultimately prove successful or not, further research 
alone can tell. That it is not at present successful is the 
opinion of many fairly unprejudiced students, and is 
often expressed in the judgment that the Society’s thirty 
years of conscientious labor have been singularly barren - 
of important results. That judgment is certainly unjust, 
but it is undeniable that the results at present attained 
are unsatisfactory, as well to thinkers of the spiritualistic 
as to those of the materialistic school, and that the prog- 
ress of the effort against spiritism during the last ten years 
does not warrant expectation of its immediate success. 

The evidence for survival is to many minds absolutely 
conclusive; it is certainly strong enough to shake one’s 
faith in the current materialism, and to justify serious 
consideration of the philosophy implied in the alleged 
communicators’ statements about the world in which they 
profess to live. What evidence, other than that based 
upon survival, might be adduced in its favor? 

The dilemma which I stated above is a very real one 
to many minds, but reflection will show that the second 
horn is based upon certain popular notions, namely, that 
if the communicators are spirits, their statements are true, 
if they are not spirits they are false; and that the identity 
of the communicators with spirits is the only possible 
evidence for the truth of the statements. None of these 
assumptions is necessarily true. It is difficult to see why 
human spirits, deprived of the body, should be supposed 
omniscient and infallible; certainly the Piper communica- 
tors make no such claims. Even as regards the world in 
which they profess to live, they often profess ignorance. 
“George Pelham”? for instance frequently uses such expres- 
sions as “‘according to my experience,” or, “‘according to 
my best judgment and experience,” “‘I speak from ab- 
solute knowledge on this particular point or question,” 
“‘T cannot answer,” “‘I do not know,” “I cannot absolutely 
define but just at this point I have yet many things to 
learn.” | 
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Furthermore, even if the communicators be spirits, 
one must assure one’s self that the communications faith- 
fully express what they wish to say. This, in case of the 
Piper alleged communicators, is often no easy task. 
Whoever or whatever the communicators may be, even if 
only dissociated personalities of Mrs. Piper — an extremely 
difficult hypothesis,— it is certain that the ideas which they 
intend to convey often do not reach us. Very frequently 
the writing consists of incomplete or illegible words, 
mingled with complete words lacking syntax and yielding 
no coherent sense. Sometimes persistent effort on the 
part of the writer will make the meaning clear, but often 
the attempt is abandoned. Sometimes the writer is con- 
scious of errors, and asks to have them corrected, but 
there must be multitudes of passages where the errors 
have remained uncorrected. An illustration of persistent 
and finally successful effort will make this clear. ‘“‘George 
Eliot” is describing to Hodgson (March 6, 1897) her first 
entrance into the world of spirit. 


I awoke in a realm of golden light. I heard the voices of 
friends who had gone before waiting [?] calling to me to follow 


them. .. . I heard the chattering [? so read at the time; no 
doubt meant for “challenging’’] of the immortal tongues [? no 
doubt meant for “legions”] . . . and fired [?] my soul... 


(“challenging of the immortal legions’’?) of the legions drawing 
{?] me to follow. 

(I haven’t got that right yet.) Did I leave it out? Please 
read what you do not understand. 

(“I heard the” — What comes next?) [Undeciphered] (Is 
it “challenges”’?) 

Challenges. You have not received the whole sentence. 

(No, only part of it. There’s something about “firing my 
soul and calling me to follow”.) Yes. You do not yet read the 
whole. Is it not there? Thiswasa...not.... 

(Perhaps you had better kindly —) 

I will repeat. (Yes, please.) I heard them as it were [un- 
deciphered] those . . . (I can’t read that word.) Now fol- 
low .. . [the writer now gives up, temporarily, the effort to 
convey the exact words and tries to paraphase the thought.] 
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This was like a multitude (Can’t read that word), I fear the 
strain is too great. Will you kindly watch me? Imagine a 
MULT (“ Multitude’’) of voices commanding another multitude 
on another planet. This is as it seemed to me. The legions 
were [undeciphered] people on the earth. You do not grasp the 
idea in the least. I do not wish you to lose this. (It is, I think, 
because you have been writing so clearly that you have un- 
consciously got a little faster, and the result is that the longer 
words are written too rapidly and become jumbled on the 

paper.) 

'  [ see. Well, I heard these voices calling out to me to follow 
them, and I did as they requested. I then found myself with 
many of my old associates and a few relatives besides many 
strangers. ‘This was and has been the most beautiful experience 
of my whole career. I heard the challenging of legions to those 
on earth [this was the sentence which at first failed to get 
through] they were trying as it seemed to me.. . to assist 
those who were left behind, and as a matter of fact they were. 
Have you the idea now? (Yes, I think so.) Please repeat. 
{H. remarks, “Shall I read it over?”’ or something to the same 
effect.] No, your own thought of what I have been saying. 
(Yes. You mean that after you woke in the golden light and 
saw your friends and heard the wondrous music, you also 
heard what seemed to you to be the voices of innumerable 
spirits calling to those who were still in the earth life, challeng- 
ing them to higher thoughts and deeds.) Yes, exactly. 


In the second place, even if the communicators are not 
spirits but merely secondary personalities of Mrs. Piper’s, 
it remains certain that they possess a very large amount 
of knowledge which Mrs. Piper does not possess. How 
are the limits of this knowledge to be determined? If it 
oversteps the bounds of time and space it may conceivably 
reach beyond the boundaries of the material universe. 

In the third place, quite independently of their source, 
these statements may be judged by other criteria. The 
results thus reached would not alone be conclusive, but 
when taken in conjunction with the evidence for identity, 
they may be of no little significance. One such considera- 
tion is the inherent consistency of the facts and laws of 
the alleged invisible world with one another. The pub- 
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lished and unpublished records accessible to me extend 
through about twenty-one years, from 1887 to 1908. 
From the beginning allusions abound to the conditions 
under which the communicators are living, and many of 
them were, when given, quite unintelligible. Opportu- 
nities for explanation were few. Sittings were costly, 
and sitters were always eager to get the trivial details 
necessary to prove the identity of the communicator. In 
1888, before the period of automatic writing, a series of 
sittings was arranged for the express purpose of getting 
from Phinuit, then the only direct communicator, some 
details of the future life. Phinuit answered the questions 
put to him, which related chiefly to the condition of the 
spirits of the wicked, but his answers gave no coherent 
picture. Seven years later, in 1895, the chief communica- 
tor being George Pelham, a sum of money was given ex- 
pressly to get more details. The results, which were given 
in writing, were much more intelligible, but still lacked 
completeness. Finally, between the autumn of 1896 and 
the spring of 1898, a long series of sittings was held, the 
expenses being borne by a group of interested inquirers 
in England and in the United States. The chief communi- 
cators were those of the “Imperator” group, and the 
results left little to be desired in point of completeness. 
Then, for the first time, many of the scattered allusions 
of the earlier sittings become intelligible. It is difficult 
to suppose that as early as 1887 Mrs. Piper’s subliminal 
had evolved the system of philosophy found in the later 
communications, and held it ever so completely in mind 
that every dream-personality evoked by the suggestions 
of the seance-room automatically obeyed its laws, and 
alluded spontaneously now to this, now to that, seemingly 
disconnected detail. Furthermore, during this period a 
very great number of apparently distinct communicators 
presented themselves. They seemed to differ in intelli- 
gence, education, the duration and scope of their supposed 
experience in the other world. Their statements often 
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differ strikingly in phraseology, and some declare them- 
selves ignorant of subjects upon which others profess to 
be informed, but the statements made are surprisingly 
concordant. This would lack significance if all came from 
Mrs. Piper’s mind, but, in addition to the reasons just 
given, the number and dramatic variety and distinctness 
of the alleged characters, the casual cross-play among 
them, the colossal memory involved, and the vast amount 
of knowledge of facts that Mrs. Piper could not know in 
any way we can conceive, are hard to reconcile with any 
such supposition. 

Another criterion would be the agreement of the com- 
municators’ statements about the relation of the spiritual 
world to the material, with the facts capable of verifica- 
tion by us. A feature of the Piper sittings which usually 
impressed a student familiar with ordinary spiritualism, 
was the necessity of obeying rules the ground of which was 
incomprehensible. For example, the pencils used at the 
sitting had to be treated with extreme care. No one ex- 
cept Dr. Hodgson and the sitter was permitted to touch 
them, and in the intervals between sittings, they were 
kept in a box out of the way of chance handling. Any 
pencil touched by an outsider would be instantly rejected 
by the hand. I have seen six or eight in succession thrown 
away merely because they had been taken from the box 
and placed in the writing hand by a person present other 
than the sitter. The virtue of articles known to a person 
in life, in evoking manifestations apparently attributable 
only to that person’s discarnate intelligence; the greater 
difficulty of getting messages from persons recently de- 
ceased, or long dead, or from suicides, than from others; 
the confusions and obscurities of the script, are other cases 
in point. Under this same caption should be placed the 
ability of this “visionary philosophy” to explain such 
facts as those of religion and evolution — to provide, in 
brief, a philosophy of religion and of history, utterly 
beyond the range of the normal Mrs. Piper. 
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In the fourth place, these Piper “‘revelations”’ are no 
isolated phenomenon. In all ages and among all races 
seers are to be found who claim to have crossed the borders 
of the Unseen. Professor William James once said to me, 
as I returned from a Piper sitting, “Well, what do you 
make of it”? I said I didn’t know what to make of it. 
“Neither do I,” said he. ‘‘But don’t forget that you have 
now a privilege not enjoyed by one man in a million: you 
are seeing with your own eyes, and feeling with your own 
fingers the kind of stuff of which was made every religion 
the world has seen.” Probably that is too unqualified a 
generalization, but in substance it is true. The seers have 
related what they saw, and their visions have been a chief 
source not only of popular ideas but of many systems of 
philosophy. To name only the more important: Pyth- 
agoras was credited with having visited the underworld; 
Plato’s myths in Gorgias, Phedo, Phedrus, Republic 
are probably derived from visions, perhaps those accepted 
among the Pythagoreans; Paul had been “‘caught up into 
the third heaven” and always declared that his gospel had 
been given him by immediate revelation; many of the 
Gnostics of the second century after Christ claimed to 
derive their systems from traditions handed down from 
the Apostles or from the revelations of certain “‘ Prophets”’; 
Plotinus certainly believed himself to have seen the World 
of Intuition which he describes; Mahomet made similar 
claims; Boehme’s and Swedenborg’s visions supplied the 
bases for schools of spiritualistic philosophy, and in the 
nineteenth century the visions of Frau Hauffe and of 
Cahagnet’s Adéle supplied many of the ideas prevalent 
in popular spiritualism. 

There has been a tendency to scout all these things as ei- 
ther mere dreams or deliberate impostures; but in the light 
of recent facts, that is too extreme a position. They have 
never, to my knowledge, been subjected to a critical exam- 
ination with a view to determining their points of agree- 
ment and disagreement. If it should be found that they 
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agree in numerous and important details, as many of them 
do, the fact demands explanation. If borrowing from one 
another and from popular beliefs could be excluded, such 
agreements would tend to prove that the visions represent 
a real mode of conscious existence, independent of the 
modes known to us. Some even of their points of diversity 
may suggest the same conclusion; for underlying identities 
of concept are often so disguised by diversity of language or 
by the diverse contexts in which they are introduced, that 
their essential identity is by no means obvious. For exam- 
ple, the strange notions that the souls of good men and 
women shine like stars or sparks of light in the darkness of 
earth, that moral improvement is accompanied by an in- 
crease of the soul’s light and even effected by an infusion of 
light, are common to many Gnostic schools and to the 
Piper communications, but both language and context 
are very different indeed. Again the “‘substratum body” 
(capa trxdv) of the Gnostics, the “luciform body” 
(cpa dowroedés) or “vehicle” (@ynua) of the Neo-Pla- 
tonists, the “‘sidereal” or ‘‘astral”’ body of Paracelsus, 
the “nerve-spirit” of Frau Hauffe and the “ethereal 
body” of the Piper trance is one and the same thing, 
but in each case is described by terms borrowed from the 
scientific conceptions of the age. - The reasons for these 
coincidences need thorough investigation. The study 
cannot be accomplished by any one individual or by any 
one generation. Indeed, it is my own opinion that the 
problem cannot finally be solved until many more autom- 
atists and visionaries have been discovered, and have 
been studied with even more care than has been bestowed 
upon Mrs, Piper and the other subjects of modern re- 
search. But it is well worth while to call attention to this 
neglected branch of investigation. 

It is much to be hoped that the Society for Psychical 
Research will at some time publish all the more important 
Piper records. At present I desire to thank the Council 
of the Society for their permission to use portions of the 
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unpublished records in giving a few illustrations of the 
more fundamental ideas implied in the Piper communica- 
tions. 

To avoid repetition I shall not express, but shall ask 
the reader to supply with each of my summary state- 
ments, such qualifying words as alleged, ostensible, as- 
sumed, stated to be, etc. 

The only Existent is God. ‘‘George Pelham” (here- 
after referred to as ““G. P.”), the only communicator in 
the earlier series of sittings who had on earth any technical 
knowledge of philosophy, remarks [June 18, 1895]: 


What do you wish to know? Whether there is a God? 
(That is what I had in mind.) Well, there is a God in every- 
thing that exists, and you, for instance, are His idea put into 
form. ... (So Berkeley was right after all?) On this point, 
yet you in other words are a reflection of God. 


Eight days later [June 26, 1895] he said: 


I begin to think that to you this seems like Pantheism? 
|The sitter cannot read the script and “‘G. P.” adds as a clue to 
the meaning], philosophy (Well, there is nothing bad in that.) 
Oh, no, not at all, only I’m. . . trying to get at your side of 
the matter (1 would rather say Theistic Idealism.) Quite so, 
very good, old chap, this is great. 


The bodily form is that possessed by the spirit on earth 
with all imperfections removed, but the clothing can be 


changed at will. 
G. P. [July 1, 1895; abbreviated]: 


[Spirits appear to one another] Just as people on earth ap- 
pear to one another . . . they are clothed as only a spirit, 
that is to say like light or air as it would seem to you. In other 
words, H., they are transparent and if you with your material 
eyes could see one you would see through it. (But Phinuit 
describes clothes on persons). This they seem to have... 
for the time being to appear in clothing. ... [They appear 
to one another] as a veil or drapery [consisting of] ethereal 
substances. [To Phinuit] I appear in a suit of dark clothing 
with my cap on my head and frequently with a cigar in my 
mouth... . 
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This I gather from thought [because] I wish to appear 
dressed as on earth. [At other times] I wear a robe of light 
ethereal texture, if I may be allowed to use the term. In other 
words, anything I wish for is given me, H., [to wear] or to appear 
to my friends in. 

“Rector” [February 1, 1897] We have a body which re- 
sembles the material body which we once inhabited, but it is 
like a shadowy form in appearance and is so thoroughly trans- 
parent that it can seldom be seen by mortal eyes. We are 
clothed according to our own wishes [!] or desires with a fine 
veil-like covering which is so fine that mortal hands could not 
possibly touch it. 


The “‘spiritual light” or ‘‘atmosphere” of the spiritual 
world is somehow identical with the very substance of 
the spirit itself. The brightness of the spirit varies with 
its degree of development in moral and intellectual at- 
tributes. Allusions to this fact are implied in some of the 
earlier sittings. 


“Phinuit” [June 15, 1895] Your whole spirit looks brighter 
at some times than at others. You are more of a spirit at some 
times than at others, especially when you are thinking of me. 
{June 25, 1895] You don’t know how real and beautiful it is 
to see the light in anyone. It makes them look more like our- 
selves. [June 28, 1895] I saw your whole light — never saw 
it so clear before; it looks as though you were taking good care 
of yourself, spiritually, mentally and physically ... but 
sometimes when the body gets tired the spirit looks brighter 
than when the body is in material health. 


In most of the main features, the technical terms of 
philosophy are not employed. They are, however, found 
in the language of “G. P.” who, as I have remarked, is 
the only communicator of this period who was familiar 
with modern philosophy: 


[Proc. S. P. R. XIII 431; Dec. 16, 1892] Thought exists 
without material substance and is in no way dependent upon 
it... the personal existence or reality of the Ego is not a 
truth of inference . . . the Ego exists after the disposition of 
the body and... is all one... with thought... here I 
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am as the Ego of George Pelham. [p. 434] Thought is an 

immediate intuition or primary datum of consciousness. . 
[June 25, 1895] I wish to explain some things which I 

have had in mind for some time with regard to thought .. . 


paper material, pencil also, thought spiritual . . . thought 
spirit clothed in words . . . clothed with material [?] words . 
substance .. . idea . . . idea is clothed with . . . I do not 


know what the trouble is that I am unable to express my ideas. 


Notwithstanding the confusion the ideas are clearly 
expressed. “‘G. P.” wishes to distinguish “spirit” from 
“thought”. “Spirit” is the bare unformed stream of 
consciousness; it becomes “‘thought”’ when given the form 
and definition implied by expression in words. 

Whether spirits have any such time-consciousness as we 
have is not made clear, but it is frequently stated that 
they are not able to measure the lapse of time: 

“Phinuit” (Proc. S. P. R. XIII p. 347; March 12, 1892] 
In this world there is no time; life goes on forever. 

G. P. [June 15, 1895] (Did you hear the password H. gave last 
night?) I don’t know last night from a crow. 

[Another communicator] We lose the sense of material time 
with our bodies. Here there are no divisions into hours or 
days or nights; only by my recollection of the hours with you 
in the body can I give you times or seasons. 

But that there is some consciousness of the lapse of time 
is often implied, as, for example, in the occasional ques- 
tions about the length of time the communicator has been 
in the other life. 

The world of spirit is spatial: 

“Doctor” [Dec. 5, 1896]: Now, as it would seem to your 
vision, we are in space, and in form and feature like our former 
selves. 


But the space of the spirit world contains spirit things 
just as our own space contains material things: this was 
Swedenborg’s idea. 

Do not forget what has been said about apparent dif- 
ficulties in communication affecting grammar and expres- 
sion generally. 
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“George Eliot” [April 7, 1897]: I have seen every kind of a 
tree that ever was made, also flowers of every known descrip- 
tion, musical instruments of all descriptions that you could 
possibly conceive. Every friend that I have ever known or 
even thought about, every kind of bird, insect, bee, that was 
ever thought of. ... You might ask the question, — Are 
there bees in Heaven? You might also ask as to whether there 
were birds in Heaven. We could answer both by saying there 
are both. We answer from experience. We have seen them. 
I was curious . . . to know all the conditions of this life, viz. 
as I have described in part, whether there were artists, musi- 
cians, trees, birds, flowers, love, friendship, hope, sympathy, 
tenderness ... as I had ofttimes experienced when in the 
body. Now, friend, kindly accept these as founded on facts. 

I have fully experienced and convinced my mind to my entire 
satisfaction on these — former [hand points to sheets written, 
meaning “on these points, see my former descriptions”’.] They 
exist. All, each and every one of them. A most stern reality 
indeed. You will one day approach me in this life and acknowl- 
edge what I have told you here, and I will remind you of all 
this. 


The nature of these objects is nowhere fully explained. 
Some are represented as created by the will of finite 
spirits as are the clothes they wear. “George Eliot” 
(March 31, 1897): 


Now I wondered whether persons who were artistically 
inclined when incarned had any desire to continue with their 
tastes, and whether they were able or not to go on with their 
work, i. e., to continue with their development. ... I ex- 
pressed a wish to see Rembrandt or any other artist of repute 
known to me when in my body. Listen, friend, and I will give 
you a description of [what] appeared to me . . . without any 
further effort on my part beyond expressing the wish, he, 
R———— , presented himself to me and not only himself, 
but the most exquisite works of art, beautiful landscapes, heads 
of many spirits well known to me as a mortal. They appeared 
before my vision like a beautiful panorama, ever changing, and 
each picture more beautiful than the first . . . the other. . . 
the rest . . . (you mean than the previous one) previous, was 
just about to express the word [it was partly written before I 
had said it]. His face, the face of the artist R——-——, was 
so clearly and beautifully moulded that I gazed at him in wonder 
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and amazement. I repeated these words to myself -— Well, I 
am satisfied indeed. How clear and perfect in appearance. I 
thought — ah me! if friends on earth could see you as I do now, 
they would ask for nothing more. A beautiful spirit indeed, 
clothed in immortality. Realizing fully the whole situation, I 
was happy. (Yes, I should think so.) His lips parted and he 
addressed me, saying — You desired to see me? — I answered — 
Yes, very much. —]I—this was his reply —I heard you 
wish . . . I understood you wished to see me and know whether 
or not | had continued my work. —I answered — Yes. He 
smiled pleasantly and requested me to watch him for a moment 
and be patient. This to me was a pleasure. I never saw such 
a beautiful scene in my life before. The most exquisite pictures 
were placed before my very eyes. My longings were filled. 
He thanked me for my kind attention and the whole scene van- 
ished and he himself. I saw him depart. Never was woman 
more delighted than I, your friend, G. E. —I fear I shall be 
unable to continue. (Yes; the time will soon be up too. The 
light must be getting dim.) I feel a little hazy as it were. The 
dark shadows of your earthly world are passing before my vision. 
My ethereal light is dimming and I must return to my own 
home. I will see you ere long. G. E. I repeat for one who is 
standing near — May the grace of God be and abide with thee 
forever andever. Amen. Imperator. G. E. 


That the majority of these objects exist independently 
of the will of the individual spirit is implied in nearly all 
the descriptions, although the manner of their existence 
is not explicitly defined. Nevertheless, although alleged 
to exist independently of any spirit’s will, they are alleged 
to be in a sense subject to the will of every spirit, for they 
appear and disappear in response to the slightest wish. 
Upon no single experience do the alleged communicators 
so insistently dwell as this, and well they may, for they 
profess that it is a chief source of their happiness. 


EN CASSEROLE 


More Sentimental Criticism 


Because of our title and, perhaps it is not too much 
to assume, of our objects, we are inevitably subject to 
much misunderstanding and to some criticism which our 
readers, who are presumably strong in our faith, may oc- 
casionally care to see answered, especially when it contains 
any stimulus to “innocent merriment.” Here is some of 
the latest, from a very respectable source — The Unitarian 
Advance. 


Weconfess that we find Tue Unpoputar REviEw very piquant 
reading; even when we don’t agree with it we enjoy it mightily, 
perhaps more than when we do agree with it.... But we 
refer to this unique review . . . at this time solely because of 
the sorry significance of a compliment of one of its friends which 
the publishers are shrewdly using in its advertisements. “I 
am told that it is the best gentleman’s magazine in the world.” 
Now why the “best gentleman’s magazine?” Of course the 
sorry significance of the compliment is that “gentlemen,” 
the world over, are taken for granted as being on the cynical 
side of all social problems. The eagerness for “social uplift,” 
for extended democratizations, for reforms and “ progressivisms” 
of all sorts is something to smile at in good society. 


Now that this is universally or even generally the case, 
we deny flatly. There are no better gentlemen — and 
no more “‘aristocratic”’ gentlemen if you insist, than many 
of the men who are running the uplift organizations in New 
York today. This we know of New York, and we have 
good reason to believe it of nearly every other city in the 
country. Construct social pryamids on any worthy 
bases that you please — birth, breeding, performance 
of any honorable kind, and at the top of each pyramid 
you will find men who are giving themselves heartily to 
charity, education, religion, pure politics — everything 
that tends to make men better and happier. They are 
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generally men of too much knowledge and intelligence to 
follow every crazy band-wagon that comes along, but not 
a few of them, in their exaggerated sympathy with their 
less fortunate fellows, are doing even that.—The Advance 
continues: 


But why should this be so? Why are “gentlemen” constitu- 
tionally unprogressive,— and cynical? ... They belong to a 
class who have opportunities of wider education, more refining 
culture, broader outlooks, and more stimulating experiences 
than men of more restricted social privilege. They might ration- 
ally be expected to be the thinking men, and the keenly re- 
sponsible men of their generation. 


Why ask the reason, good brother, when you state it so 
well yourself? It is because ‘‘gentlemen,” if we may 
assume to speak for them, ‘‘have opportunities” and 
so forth, and ‘“‘might rationally be expected”’ and so forth, 
that they are skeptical of the raw, or at best half baked, 
schemes for social advance that constitute the vast ma- 
jority — so skeptical that by uninitiated, superficial and 
prejudiced observers, they are ‘‘taken for granted as being 
on the cynical side of all social problems.” (Italics ours.) 

It hardly seems however as if our critic deserved all 
those adjectives (though our minds are brought back to 
them later): for he goes on to say: 


Of course everybody realizes that all reforms and “uplift 
movements” come first in a crass and crude form; they are 
sure to enlist quickly the interest of noisy and uncomfortable 
zealots; they are sure to be urged in extreme forms, and a 
good many blundering excrescences of folly have to be removed 
from their popular phases before their permanent values are 
fixed. [You seem somewhat “skeptical” yourself, brother] 
It is wholesome to have counter-voices of remonstrance 
against such crudities and fallacious incidents, good to have 
an Unroputar Review which speaks up boldly — though with 
a safe and very comfortable courage — on the other side. We 
may honestly say that the essential substance and spirit of 
this unique periodical has as yet brought no radical offense to 
us. But the sobering fact is that anybody taking this attitude 
is-assured beforehand of popularity “with gentlemen.” It is 
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the “gentlemen’s” point of view. Whereas, according to our 
notion of things, with the education, culture, developed in- 
telligence, range of life-view supposed to go with the privilege 
of the “gentleman” ought to go also some eagerness and zest 
for essential progress, interested not simply in searching out the 
folly and mistakes of reformers, but in reinforcing and broaden- 
ing their essential ideals with the rectification of vital and valid 
interpretations. We need a generation of gentlemen who are 
actually “‘best people”; alert for wide victories for intelligence 
and refinement, enlisted for effective culture, dominated with 
a spirit of noblesse oblige which accepts knightly responsibilities 
for social advancement and human progress; which is not class- 
bound, but race-interested. 
4 


We can honestly claim to have tried, in our humble 
way, to do and be all those nice things; and if our critic 
were a consistent one, it would make us feel pretty sick 
to have him end up with “‘What would a generation of 
‘gentlemen’ like that say of a periodical whose flaunted 
program was like that of the very clever UNpopuLarR 
REvIEW?”’ 

But our critic is not consistent: his prejudices are 
plainly at war with his judgment, as we can trust our 
readers to see for themselves; and if he is correct, our 
taste is worse than we hope it is: for we are not conscious 
of ever having “flaunted” a “program” or anything else. 
Even when we quoted editorially our subscriber’s remark 
about ‘‘the best gentleman’s magazine,” we did it with a 
touch of apology. 

The inconsistencies of our critic, and of the whole senti- 
mental school, arise mainly because they won’t face facts — 
the facts of human nature at the present stage of evolu- 
tion. They take a look at them, as in the first half dozen 
lines of the paragraph last quoted, and when they don’t 
like their looks, they turn away. But they have an itching 
that keeps bringing them back — “‘ Vorret e non vorret.” 
And then they generally begin to abuse those who insist 
upon folks facing the ugly sight and seeing what remedies 
are actually possible, instead of putting in its place dreams 
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of perfection, and insisting upon their being realized at 
once by legislative fiat. ; 

But no one can say unpopular things without being 
misunderstood and misrepresented —a fact which we 
perfectly realized when we undertook our task; and we 
never realized it better than now in proceeding to say the 
most unpopular thing that we are likely ever to say or 
to have said. 

It has been borne in upon us lately, and long before we 
thought of writing these lines, that one strong reason why 
the world is burdened as never before by “blundering 
excrescences of folly”’ is that the so-called education — 
governmental and charitable— of people who are not 
gentlemen, has filled it as never before by half-bred 
and half-environed speakers and writers. But “con- 
stitutionally unprogressive and cynical” as we are probably 
to presume that our critic holds us, we do not advocate 
withdrawing the education. We don’t believe that igno- 
rance can be cured by more ignorance, any more than we 
believe that democracy can be cured by more democracy. 

Let us not be misunderstood again, however: whatever 
curing democracy may need, we believe that wherever 
democracy is possible, democracy is best. But we also 
believe that many who consider themselves the best of 
democrats are trying to push democracy to extremes that 
would render it impossible in these United States. 


Guicciardint on Neutrality 


A FRIEND sends us the following condensed paraphrase of 
the Ricordi politici e civile, xviii, which although four 
hundred years old, is worth pondering today: 

“Neutrality in a war between others is a safe policy for 
that State which is so powerful as to be unconcerned 
which of the belligerents is victorious. The weak neutral 
will be the victor’s prey. But the worst policy is for the 
neutral to be drawn, through vacillation, to a course which 
his judgment disapproves, and he pleases neither belliger- 
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ent. This happens more frequently with republics than 
with despots, because the people are divided, and counsel 
this and that.” 


The Overbearing Piano 


A SUBSCRIBER has asked from us “‘occasionally an article 
on a musical topic setting forth some sound but unpopular 
view,” and has alluded to something of that kind of which 
we were guilty in the newspapers some years ago. By an 
odd coincidence, we had within a few days asked three 
leading musicians, one of them a pianist, how they felt 
about throwing over the music of a string quartette or an 
orchestra, an avalanche of icicles froma grand piano. They 
unanimously condemned it, and unanimously objected 
to having their names quoted with their opinions. Two 
of them said that they had frequently played publicly in 
such combinations, and did not wish to appear incon- 
sistent. The third was a singer, and “didn’t want a hor- 
net’s nest about his ears.” We have also found the best 
amateurs generally in accord with us. 

One of the professionals explained at some length — 
that he feels that some of the compositions for piano with 
strings, especially those by Brahms among the moderns, 
are so great that for him they overcome the objection to 
the incongruity, and ought not to be lost to the world. 
This he holds doubly true because there is a large demand 
for them among people who, without them, might not be 
brought under the influence of chamber music: everybody 
plays piano, and almost everybody takes it in any con- 
nection as a matter of course, and is even barbaric enough 
to find it a welcome variety with a string quartet. Our 
answer to this was that if he really appreciated our two 
great quartet organizations, he would rather hear them 
alone than to hear any combination of chamber music of 
which they could be made a part, — that it is impossible 
to get occasional outside players who will interpret a com- 
position, especially regarding the climaxes, with the unity 
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of an organization that always plays together and never 
with anybody else —and that this habit of the Flon- 
zaleys was what, in our judgment, had enabled them to 
attain the ensemble which a great expert had publicly pro- 
nounced a marvelous achievement for their first ten years. 
We believe they never played in public in connection with 
any other instrument, and have done it in private only 
before the friends of an artist who has played with them 
from the very beginning, who is full of sympathy and en- 
tirely superior to self-assertion, who rehearses with them 
until they are all at one on every nuance, who is, in short, 
virtually one of themselves. Such a case as this is vir- 
tually outside of the general argument, unless indeed it 
be taken as one of those exceptions which prove the rule. 
And yet, great as is the privilege of hearing those five 
artists together, we believe that a still greater pleasure 
could be enjoyed if sometime they were to essay the great 
classic compositions on the instruments for which they 
were written, as we explain below. We farther said that 
as to the wind, unless the strings were multiplied, as in 
the orchestra, the wind had to subdue itself unnaturally, 
and sometimes impossibly, or force the strings, or sacrifice 
balance; and that even then there was an absence of sym- 
pathetic timbre very important in chamber music. But 
our objections to supplementing the quartet in these ways 
are nothing compared with those to supplementing it with 
piano. We farther called attention to the fact that the 
Flonzaleys bring enough people under their influence with- 
out the aid of other instruments. To which his answer 
was that, so far, the Flonzaleys have essayed in New York 
but three concerts a season, while the Kneisels have to hold 
their audiences for six. We replied that neither organiza- 
tion had tried six with quartet alone. He doubted if public 
taste was yet up to sustaining them, and we thought that, 
if so, it was high time to bring it up. 

We had also written to Mr. Charlton asking if there 
is to be any opportunity to hear Casals, and complaining 
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that the only time we tried to, he was constantly inter- 
rupted by a piano: in other words, instead of playing cello 
pieces with a piano accompanist, he was playing sonatas 
with an eminent pianist, the two instruments constantly 
swearing at each other, and the piano swearing the louder. 


Now those sonatas were by great composers — one by 
Beethoven himself. How can what we have been saying 
stand for a moment in the face of such authority? 

It is not in the face of such authority: Beethoven never 
heard a modern grand piano, and we feel sure that if he 
had heard one combined with strings, he would have been 
a very unhappy man. Much less did he compose for any 
such combination. Mr. Steinert, who some years since lent 
several claviers, harpsichords, etc., for an exhibition at the 
Metropolitan Museum, and lectured on them, said that he 
was an amateur cellist, and that in connection with bowed 
instruments he preferred, rather than the modern piano, 
one of the claviers or harpsichords, for which of course the 
classic music of the kind was composed. He stated most 
emphatically that he did this not only out of deference 
to the composer’s intentions, but because he found the 
combination vastly more agreeable. We think he stated 
the conviction that the great classic composers would 
not have attempted the combination with the modern 
piano, and we know that such is our own conviction. 

How the modern combination came about is plain 
enough: it simply grew up almost insensibly, as the soft- 
toned instrument of Beethoven’s day, which in tone and 
volume was not painfully incongruous with the “strings,” 
grew into the piano of today, which drowns them and 
swears at them. Pardon the repetition, and pardon also 
the yielding to usage which calls the violin class the strings, 
par excellence, although the piano is also an instrument 
with strings. 

This following the lead of the masters into paths that 
are new and strange and disagreeable, is of course fostered 
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by pianists who have not the taste and self-restraint of 
the one we have quoted, who has lately used harpsichord 
with the other instruments, or of Paderewski, who seldom 
plays in conjunction with another instrument. The 
pianists naturally want variety and prominence for their 
favorite instrument, especially as the strings do not drown 
it, while it drowns the strings. In playing with them, the 
pianists must naturally feel, in addition to the other de- 
lights, some of the delights of conquest. Several have a 
reputation for playing with due regard to the softer instru- 
ments, but we never heard one in public who did not occa- 
sionally break over, and even insist upon having the top 
of his piano raised. 

But the incongruity in quality of tone is to some ears 
worse than the noise: it produces an effect akin to that of 
continuous discord. 


Recognizing all these facts, a prominent firm of piano 
makers a few years ago turned out an improved copy of 
the instrument of the classic composers. But either be- 
cause they expected too small a sale to return, at moderate 
prices, the initial expenses for patterns, etc., or because 
they did not wish the little pianos to compete with the big 
ones, they held it at prohibitive prices. Moreover, it is 
but human nature for the artist to prefer the instrument 
that gives the fullest and clearest tone; if it drowns other 
instruments, that’s their business. 

All that has been said of the piano with bowed instru- 
ments of course applies, as far as quality of tone, to piano 
with orchestra, though in less degree to the wind instru- 
ments as such, because they are louder than the violin 
class; but in the great orchestra, the strings are duplicated 
enough to balance the wind. 

So far, we have treated the obtrusion of the modern 
piano as an affair of the players, but it is different from 
other human affairs if it is not also an affair of the manu- 
facturers. To claim that it is not, would be to cast asper- 
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sions upon the energy and farsightedness of a very capable 
portion of the business world. 

Well, what is to be done about it? Must programs re- 
main as they are until audiences are better educated? 
We know one amateur who has become almost a crank on 
the subject — who in protest joined the holy army of 
martyrs and gave up the Philharmonic box he had held for 
nearly thirty years, and has even been visited by the 
temptation to give up the Kneisel seats he has held nearly 
as long — who in fact generally goes out during the piano 
combinations, rather than endure the cacophony. But 
““Una voce poco fa”” — and he has one backer the less: for 
the subscriber who asked for this article — an eminent 
man whom we never saw — died before the last proof was 
read. Well! Some of the leaders in psychical research 
would believe that he now knows what’s in it, without 
reading it — and views its imperfections more charitably. 


Candy, Whisky, Science, Philosophy, etc. 


AN eminent explorer (we wish we had asked permission 
to use his name) told us the other night that he preferred 
candy to whisky as a bracer in emergencies; and he gave 
an illustration that once in Australia after an exhausting 
tramp, they reached a deserted hut ten miles from camp, 
when one of the men said he was dead beat and could go no 
farther. While they were deliberating whether to leave 
him there without food, for they had none short of camp, 
he happened to investigate a smear on the side of the hut. 
Evidently somebody had left some sugar on a shelf, and 
rain or fog had moistened it until it had oozed down. The 
famished man began eating it, and soon announced him- 
self ready to goon. To our inquiry how much the psycho- 
logic element had to do with it, the explorer answered 
that it need not have done anything: for he had seen sugar 
tried often enough to be sure that it was up to the job. 

This aroused our recollection of a case where a great 
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physician, years ago, said to a new dyspeptic and rheu- 
matic patient, substantially: “Of course you have had your 
sugar cut off. Its constitution is so unstable that unless 
digested quickly it breaks down and partly resolves into 
gases. The verdict of science is against it— today. But 
I have always reasoned that it can’t often be bad for 
creatures evolved upon it and unanimously so fond of it 
as we are. So I give it to nearly all my patients, even the 
diabetic ones, keeping watch and regulating the amount. 
I advise you to resume it again in moderation and watch 
the effect.”” The effect was good: the patient improved. 

All this arouses reflection regarding the tendency of 
science to stop dead where the experiment in hand stops, 
and to refrain from speculation or even hospitable con- 
sideration of everything that seems to contradict results 
already obtained from experiment — to ignore general 
considerations which cannot be embraced in the specific 
experiment in hand. Fifty years ago, science was con- 
stantly citing the advances that had to make their way 
against religion. There are some that have had to make 
their way against science: for instance the railroad, the 
electric light, hypnotism, and we venture to add, tele- 
kinesis and telepathy. 


The Professional Investigator 


Tuts is a great age. We need have no doubt of the fact, 
for the age is always telling us of it. It is a scientific age, 
a practical age, an age of inquiry, a logical age, a demo- 
cratic age, an age of brotherhood, an age of service, an 
optimistic age, etc., etc., etc., etc. 

There is only one distinction to which the age has not 
yet audibly laid claim. Perhaps it has not yet awakened 
to the full measure of its own greatness. This is the age 
of the professional investigator. 

Or perhaps the age does not like to claim this distinction, 
as being contradictory to its claim of excellence in general. 
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To the reflecting, the thought might come that the age of 
the professional investigator must be also an age of general 
distrust; and, consequently, either an age of men’s ig- 
norance of each other’s good qualities, or an age of real 
incapacity, selfishness, and secret offense. 

For nothing escapes the imputation of selfish, if not 
downright evil, intent. Nothing either ancient or modern. 
We used to have heroes, at least in the past, but the his- 
torians have taken to assuring us that every noble deed 
of men and nations has had its cause in economics. There 
have been no Heroes of the Nations: they were only suc- 
cessful speculators. We used to have heroes in literature, 
but their very heroism has proved them vain unrealities. 
To be real, the personages of song and story must be 
human, and must act from human — that is, selfish — 
that is, economic — motives. Our idols are fallen, and on 
their pedestals, surrounded by awful fragments, now sit 
the members of Historical, Economic, and Modern Lan- 
guage Associations who have brought them to confusion. 
They, at least, are real. 

As regards the life about us, the case is no better. The 
crunching thud of the hammer upon feet of clay, and the 
crash of falling sculpture are heard in the land. The joints 
in the armor of black knights are everywhere being pierced, 
and the air is filled with the shrieks of discovered villainy 
facing its awful doom. The civic enthusiasts, to use their 
own figure, have turned on the light, and heroism squirms 
and writhes and shrivels up. The modern hero exists no 
more than the ancient. A hero is only a mucker undiscov- 
ered. We are all muckers when the light is turned on — 
all except the man at the switch. 

But most of us are at the switch. This is an age when 
everybody conceives it to be the highest duty of every citi- 
zen to see that every other citizen is kept in the light, and 
held to the performance of his duty. It is a strenuous age, 
an age of double duty — an age of universal minding other 
people’s business as well as our own. 
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Quite naturally, there is an important consequence. 
With everyone occupied in assuring himself that his neigh- 
bor’s business is being properly conducted, business in 
general has to suffer. Hence the professional investigator, 
who is no doubt the Instrument of Providence to prevent 
the total disruption of human affairs. Well-salaried, keen- 
eyed, and always guaranteeing large results, he makes it 
possible for us to go quietly about our business, secure in 
the confidence that our neighbor’s villainies will be duly 
brought to light. 

Being the age of the professional investigator, this is also 
the age of explanations. Everyone knows very well that 
someone somewhere somehow is charging him with some- 
thing or other heinous, and everyone is explaining — 
throwing up fortifications, so to speak; explaining under 
compulsion in the questionnaire and before the commis- 
sion, explaining voluntarily in conversation, in the press, 
and from the platform. Even the clergy are explaining. 
Even aristocracy, even royalty, are explaining. You can’t 
go to war any more without answering at least an imagin- 
ary questionnaire. Even the college professor is explain- 
ing. You can’t teach any more that Marathon was fought 
in 490 without being prepared to demonstrate that the 
instruction is worth the time it takes. Anyone at all who 
wears good clothes, or clean clothes, or who for any other 
reason is known or suspected to have more than enough 
money to pay his taxes, is explaining. No one can be sure 
that before nightfall he, too, will not be charged with being 
human. The dreadful Spectre of Suspicion is abroad, and 
no one can tell at what moment its long, bony, paralyzing 
finger will be levelled at him, and its terrifying voice ex- 
claim: “Thou Art the Man!” 

The result is amazing. We are all hard wokers, we are 
all earnest workers, we are all efficient workers, we are all 
democratic and progressive, we are all engaged in some 
form of unselfish and indispensable “‘service.”’ The result 
would be as reassuring as it is amazing if everyone were 
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as sure of everyone else’s virtue as he is of his own; but of 
that he cannot be sure until the professional investigator’s 
reports are in. 

And there is one other detail to spoil the ideality of the 
situation. It is impossible to escape the thought that there 
is no provision as yet for the professional investigation of 
the professional investigator. Suppose he, too, turns out 
to be human? Suppose the world becomes convinced that 
he, too, after his initial participation in the work of dis- 
covering error and guilt, work made necessary by the 
actual presence of error and guilt in some particular case, 
continues in the work for the two very human reasons 
that, first, it relieves his restlessness and gratifies his self- 
esteem to be doing something for “‘the cause of civic 
righteousness,”’ and second that in so doing he can earn a 
living? To be an unmuzzled ox treading out corn for 
“humanity” is no slight blessedness. And suppose the 
world sees that, once become an investigator by profession, 
he has to justify his employment in order to create busi- 
ness, and consequently is bound to discover evils in suffi- 
cient quantity to give his employer good money’s worth, 
and consequently is bound to magnify what is of little sig- 
nificance, to distort what is innocent, to meddle with what 
does not concern him, to make natural use into seeming 
abuse, and to trouble waters which really were limpid? 

But if the world does become convinced of these 
things — as easily it may; for it learns some things not 
told it by experts — the professional investigator will not 
have to be investigated. The world will request his 
“service” when it is really needed, and be grateful for it; 
but in ordinary matters it will sensibly continue to let 
faith in the rectitude and the capacity of average mankind 
play at least a subordinate part in its economy. 


Some Fads in Writing 


A FEw years ago somebody started a fashion of doing 
without punctuation marks, perhaps being prompted 
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thereto by the very just consideration that a sentence 
ought to punctuate itself, and ignoring the equally unes- 
capable fact which is ignored by the vast majority of 
“reformers” of all kinds, that human nature is not up to 
the performance of the ideal task. In the course of a great 
many years the writer of these lines has read a great many 
manuscripts, and finds the difficulty of reading them in- 
creasing on account of the growing fad of ignoring punc- 
tuation. He is prompted to touch upon the subject, by 
another person of somewhat similar experience, having 
spontaneously remarked on the same circumstance. 

Brethren and sistren, pray stop running the thing into 
the ground! Punctuation is a great invention. To 
ignore it is as absurd as to ignore any other valuable 
invention. 


Can any of our readers suggest a method of abolishing 
the indication of dates by consecutive numbers of the 
month, day and year? That style of enumeration would 
be less objectionable if it could be kept uniform — in 
some logical order or other, namely: day, month, year; 
or year, month, day. But those addicted to it often put 
the day in the middle, so the whole thing is reduced to 
chaos unless the first figure happens to be more than 
12, in which case, of course, the logical order is indicated, 
day, month, year; e. g., 15/6/14, which to the average 
intellect would obviously mean the 15th of June, 1914, 
But the average intellect generally has to stop to figure 
out the month, and perhaps some intellects above average 
have to. 

The practice is certainly a burden to readers who are 
not specially trained, and it would not be surprising if it 
were often a burden also to the writers of the dates them- 
selves. 


Another nuisance is dating letters at the end, especially 
when they cover more than one page. To hunt these dates 
in a voluminous correspondence is a burden. Moreover 
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writers who do not habitually begin with them, are apt to 
forget to append them. 


Another nuisance is putting the folio-numbers at the 
bottoms of pages; but we notice that most of the articles 
that we accept have them where they belong. 


“Fear Boys with Bugs” 


I went recently to buy a book for a little girl of three. 
An assistant directed me to a long shelf of children’s books, 
and I gave myself up to an examination that betokened 
an hour of enjoyment. For I remembered my own fa- 
vorites, and I felt that with the development of a genera- 
tion of writers and artists the new books would surpass 
the old as our houses are better than those of the ’70’s. 
Nor was I entirely mistaken. Coloring, drawing, com- 
position in the illustrations were in many cases beautiful. 
Only when I regarded the subject-matter of the pictures 
had I misgivings. 

What I wanted was something true to human-nature 
and natural law — waywardly humorous, perhaps — but 
simple and direct. What I found, beginning with a 
sumptuous edition of “Little Red Riding-Hood” was true 
neither to human nature nor to Nature in any guise. As 
for natural law, ingenuity could hardly invent better 
ways to disguise it or openly violate it. Little Red Riding- 
Hood had always seemed to me to be sufficiently inoffen- 
sive; ‘‘ but what possible good ” I asked myself, “ can come 
from presenting to the mind of this unfearing little girl 
images of the wolf, of the unsuspected horrors where the 
gentle grannie was supposed to be?” ‘Fear boys with 
bugs” echoed to me from Shakespeare, and the age-long 
bugbears invented to scare the helpless child into quiet 
suddenly rose hateful to me. 

I plodded through the shelf. Gnomes, fairies, dragons, 
monstrous beings of fancy, trees that writhed and caught 
things in the dark, pictures that came out of their frames 
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at midnight, holes in the ground that yawned disclosing 
horrid creatures waiting to get out, bogies hiding behind 
doors and corners,—a wilderness of terrors had been 
created, fictitious only in the books, but more real than 
the evening bread-and-milk, when lodged in the child’s 
mind. 

The significance of the array depressed me. For three 
centuries we have been disentangling harmony from dis- 
cord, confidence from fear, peace and contentment from 
the powers of darkness. With all our love of the roman- 
tic — the romance of crime, of achievement, of intolerable 
conditions, of drink, of sin-— we separate it sharply from 
our daily life, and hold fast to the normal, the reasonable, 
the sane. Even more jealously do we guard the activities 
of children where they are under our control. But in 
desiring to stimulate their imagination by these books, we 
have employed means, time-honored it is true, the moral- 
ity of which may be bluntly questioned. Were our forests 
and glens eloquent with folk-lore coming down from the 
childhood of the race, had we the real local thing — the 
Dragon Hole of Kinnoul up the hill outside Perth that so 
impressed the infant Ruskin, one might feel differently 
about offering it to children. 

Exotic folk-lore, like other exotics, should be treated 
with care. I do not find that the “Arabian Nights” 
occupies as prominent a place among children’s books as 
it did. I see nothing in this to regret: Oriental art and 
Oriental fiction, with our better understanding of them, 
are actually more remote than they were in their charm of 
novelty early in the eighteenth century. The less the 
American child knows of illusion and of deception, the 
better: not all even of the Bible is profitable reading. 

A child should not be frightened, and the lodgment in 
its imagination of fancies creating fear and terror, is a 
mark of incompetence. Matter true for all men and 
children expands into infinity on every side. The healthy 
imagination enjoys contemplating such matter signif- 
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icantly arranged, rather than in reacting to images and 
displays of power no longer vital to the children of men. 
What friction must there be in the mind of a child slowly 
recovering from the impossible English, the irrational 
situations, the crude provincialism of much of ‘‘Mother 
Goose!”” Unaided, the child provides its own innocent 
incongruities. The authority of a book or the teaching of 
an adult gives equal truth to fiction and fact. Can any 
exigency warrant us in recording upon the indelible 
tablets of a child’s mind impressions that must grievously 
hinder it in correlating the plain evidence of its senses? 

Sheer Philistinism all this, it may be urged. But is it? 
Is it lack of illumination that prompts one to object to the 
adaptation of the story of Lancelot and Guinevere to 
children? May romance destroy the offensive idea that 
the story would carry in twentieth century costume? How 
does the child equate the knightly hero who deals buffets 
and kills people, with the gentle citizen of to-day? It is 
not improbable that the bad men of children’s literature 
create bad men in the child’s own world. 

It has been correct and fashionable to take all children’s 
lore on faith: is it not possible to have something better? 


Simplified Spelling 
SincE our last issue, the following educational institu- 
tions have been added to those which use some simplified 
spellings in official correspondence and publications, or 
officially permit their use by students, or both. 


Inu1no1s: James Millikin University, Augustana College, 
Carthage College, Eureka College, Greenville College, Hedding 
College, Illinois College, Illinois Woman’s College, Knox Col- 
lege, Lincoln College, Lombard College, Monmouth College, 
North-Western College, St. Viator College, Wheaton College; 
Iowa: Drake University, Iowa Wesleyan College, Leander 
Clark College, Penn College, Wartburg College; Kansas: 
Bethany College, Bethel College, College of Emporia, Friends 
University, Kansas City University, McPherson College, South- 
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western College; Micuican: Adrian College, Hope College, 
Mich. Agricultural College, State Teachers College; MinNEsoTA: 
University of Minnesota, Gustavus Adolphus College, Macales- 
ter College; Missouri: University of Missouri, Central Wesleyan 
College, Forest Park University, Missouri Valley College, Park 
College, State Normal School, 1st Dist., State Normal School, 
2d Dist., Tarkio College, Westminster College, William Jewell 
College; NeBraska: Nebraska Wesleyan University, Cotner Uni- 
versity, Bellevue College, Grand Island College, Hastings Col- 
lege, Union College; Norra Dakota: N. D. Agricultural 
College, Fargo College; On10: Municipal University of Akron, 
Muskingum College; Sours Dakota: Dakota Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, South Dakota State College of Agriculture, Redfield 
College; Wisconsin: Lawrence College. 


The University of Missouri has now followed the lead of 
its school of education, as mentioned in last UNPOPULAR 
REVIEW. 

We have been engaged in a difficult task in connection 
with simplified spelling which is not completed in time for 
this number. 


e we BUS 
a hE 4) 
€ *Yy 


ER AR 
'y \' 
sey erty, 
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